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PREFACE 


During  the  colonial  period  eervltude,  In  what  Is  now 
Massachueetts,  was  less  spectacular  than  It  was  In  the 
southern  colonies  where  large  nunbers  of  whites  In  the 
seventeenth  century  end  blacks  In  the  eighteenth  century 
created  tre-endous  social  problenis.  For  that  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  Eaesachusette'  servants  have  received  less 
attention  than  they  perhaps  deserve.  But  their  Impact  on 
colonial  life  In  the  North  was  not  negligible;  Indeed,  the 
control  of  servants— white,  Indian,  and  Negro— and  their 
absorption  Into  the  mainstream  of  Massachusetts  life,  re¬ 
quired  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  colonists, 
and  an  even  greater  degree  of  adaptation  on  the  pert  of  the 
servants. 

Two  main  problems  are  examined  In  this  study  of  servi¬ 
tude  In  Massachusetts  before  1750:  the  creation  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  Itself,  and  the  Interaction  of  the  community  and 
the  servants.  The  first  Involves  an  assessment  of  the 
general  factors  which  shaped  the  system  of  bc’md  labor  as 
a  whole,  end  an  historical  sketch  of  the  various  servant 
classes  from  apprenticeship  on  down  the  scale  to  slavery. 
Here  particular  forces  are  examined  as  they  shaped,  en¬ 
couraged,  or  discouraged  specific  types  of  servitude  and 
sources  of  servants. 
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Servant  life  and  Its  effect  on  I'aesechusetts  Is  of 
equal  Importance  In  this  study.  An  attempt  Is  made  to 
determine  the  significance  of  the  servants  and  their  social 
role  In  terms  of  the  varied  tasks  they  perforrned,  the  use 
of  their  leisure  time,  their  protests  against  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  system,  and  the  rejection  of  servitude  by 
Individuals  as  Indicated  by  anti-social  behavior  and  the 
servant's  tendency  to  run  away.  Finally,  an  attempt  Is  made 
to  evalxiate  the  system  In  terms  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
masters,  end  In  providing  a  satisfactory  living  situation 
for  the  servants, 

I  am  deeply  Indebted  for  guidance  in  the  preparation 
of  this  work  to  Professor  Ray  Allen  Bllllngton.  Professor 
Clarence  L,  Ver  Steeg  read  the  entire  manuscript  and  gave 
many  helpful  suggestions  with  regard  to  content  as  well  as 
presentation,  while  Professor  Richard  W.  Leopold  caught 
numerous  errors  which  would  otherwise  still  be  present. 

Dr,  Clifford  K,  Shipton  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
gave  unsparingly  of  his  time  and  generously  from  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  area  of  this  study. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Northwestern  University  furnished 
financial  assistance  In  the  form  of  the  Hearet  Foundation 
Fellowship  In  American  History  for  the  academic  year,  19^9- 
1950,  I  am  also  Indebted  to  the  Committee  on  Research  In 
Economic  History  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  for 
a  summer  grant  In  1950* 
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CHAPTER  I 


Fectors  Influencing  Conditions  of  Labor  and  the 

Institution  of  Servitude 


The  servant  class  which  emerged  in  the  present  area 
of  Massachusetts  before  1750  included  whites,  Indians  and 
Kegroes.  The  social  structure  within  the  servant  class 
ran  from  the  highly  mobile  "voluntary"  apprentices  at  the 
top  to  an  ethnically  determined  caste  of  red  and  black 
servants  and  slaves  at  the  bottom.  Between  the  extremes, 
one  grouping  shaded  off  almost  imperceptibly  Into  the 
next:  so  that,  in  a  social  sce7e  each  varied  little  from 
its  nearest  neighbors.  All  servants  hed  one  thing  In  com¬ 
mon:  each  was  bound  to  serve  a  master  In  his  lawful  com¬ 
mands  regardless  of  the  servant *8  own  particular  desires 
or  inclinations,  for  the  sanctions  of  custom,  religion, 
and  the  law  held  him  subservient  to  his  master's  wishes. 
Being  servants,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a  kindly, 
stern,  or  tyrannical  master,  their  lives  tended  to  be  very 
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much  alike,  regardless  of  the  status  they  held  within  their 
class,  For  example,  the  apprentice  frequently  did  menial 
tasks  for  his  master  unconnected  with  his  training  In  a 
craft,  while  the  Negro  or  Indian  slave  not  Infrequently 
became  a  skilled  artisan.  Moreover,  the  servants  not  only 
spent  their  working  hours  under  supervision,  but  were 
responsible  to  their  masters  for  their  actions  at  all  times. 
They  ate,  sleot,  played,  end  worshipped  under  their  mas¬ 
ters'  roofs,  or  at  least  under  their  masters'  Jurisdiction, 
Hence,  distinctions  within  the  class  were  blurred  even 
though  in  the  end  an  apprentice  or  other  white  servant  be¬ 
came  a  free  man,  while  the  Negro  and  his  offspring  remained 
In  bondage. 

There  were  five  major  factors  which  Influenced  the 
conditions  of  labor  In  the  period  prior  to  1?30,  and  which 
shaped  the  institution  of  servitude  as  it  emerged  In  Mas¬ 
sachusetts:  an  economic  need  for  labor,  the  land  system, 
custom,  a  desire  to  maintain  a  homogeneous  population,  and 
religion.  These  forces  may  be  isolated  for  purpose  of 
analysis,  but  they  were  essentially  Inter-related,  and  they 
varied  in  their  degree  of  Influence  as  the  colonial  scene 
changed, 

*  Of  the  above  factors,  the  economic  need  for  labor  was 
of  signal  Importance,  The  passage  from  the  Old  World  to 
the  New  was  accompanied  by  a  profound  change  In  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  men  to  land;  the  New  World  was  .a  vast  area  of 
unexplolted  land— raw,  rich,  almost  unpopulated  land.  This 
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1 

was  the  greet  economic  feet  of  colonlel  America,  Without 
an  ever  increesing  labor  force  to  apply  to  that  lend,  the 
returns  would  be  limited  to  what  a  man  alone  could  do;  and 
generations  would  pass  without  perceptibly  raising  the 
standard  of  living,  or  Indeed  without  equaling  that  which 
the  Immigrants  had  been  eccuetomed  to  in  the  home  country, 

A  men's  hands,  and  his  children's  hands,  could  not  do  the 
work  alone,  and  yet  there  was  no  reliable  labor  pool  from 
which  he  could  draw  the  help  he  needed.  Land  was  cheap, 
opportunity  was  great,  end  men  were  few.  The  corollary  to 
the  great  expanse  of  undeveloped  land  was  a  chronic  labor 
shortage  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
This  chronic  labor  shortage  can  be  demonstrated  in 
several  ways,  first,  there  were  lavrs  designed,  in  part  at 
least,  to  assure  the  would-be  employer  that  those  laborers 
on  the  scene  would  be  available  and  at  a  "reasonable"  wage. 

It  was  recognized  that  a  free  man  would  take  up  lend  for 
himself  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  not  a  little  seven¬ 
teenth-century  legislation  was  designed  to  keep  the  landless 


1.  This  relationship  was  modified  in  New  England  by 
two  basic  factors:  the  Indians  who  hemmed  in  the  whites 
tmtll  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  (along  with  the 
french  in  the  eighteenth),  and  the  soclo-rellgloue  complex 
which  to  a  great  extent  dictated  community  rather  than  in¬ 
dividual  settlement,  thus  restraining  individuals  from 
taking  up  land  in  the  interior,  Hov/ever,  even  along  the 
sea  coast  and  the  Connecticut  River  in  the  first  period, 
and  between  the  two  areas  as  well  as  beyond  the  Connecticut 
in  the  second,  much  labor  was  needed,  P'or  example,  see 
Samuel  Davie,  "Notes  on  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,"  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society,  Collections  (Boston,  I8I5-), 
Second  Series,  III,  162-163* 


laborer  landlees,  rurtherirore,  even  If  the  free  man  vere 
prohibited  from  taking  up  lend  when  and  where  he  chose, 
thus  keeping  him  available  in  a  labor  pool.  If  he  were  left 
uncontrolled,  he  would  demand  wages  in  excess  of  wliat 
seemed  reasonable  to  the  transplanted  Engllehman  from  the 
relatively  crowded  motherland.  Seventeenth-century  laws 
and  Institutions  attemoted  to  limit  these  demands  with  epe- 

2 

clfic  wage  scales,  suits  at  law,  and  other  social  pressures. 
Secondly,  the  existence  of  a  labor  shortage  Is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  complaints  of  those  who  lived  In  the  period. 
There  is  the  almost  apocryphal  story  Uy  John  Winthrop  where 
a  servant  offered  to  hire  his  mpster  so  the  latter  could 
earn  back  the  wages  In  cattle  that  his  servant  proposed  to 
charge  him.  In  the  same  chronicle,  iulnthrop  relates  that  a 
servant,  having  completed  his  term  of  service,  charged  such 
extortionate  prices  that  he  would  not  work  "but  for  ready 
money,*  Soon  having  saved  twenty-five  pounds,  he  retired  to 
England,  When  his  savings  were  so.uandered,  the  former  ser¬ 
vant  returned  once  more  to  this  Eldorado,  where  gold  could 
not  be  picked  up  off  the  streets,  but  where  It  could  be 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  one's  brow  much  more  quickly  than  In 


2,  For  restrictions  on  taking  up  land  see  below,  page  10, 
For  wages  and  labor  shortage  see  E,  A,  J,  Johnson,  American 
Economic  Thought  In  t'fre  Seventepnth  Century  ( Lo nd o n^  1932), 

128,  205,  206-207,  and  "Some  Evidence  of  hercantlllsm  In 

the  Massachusetts-Bay."  New  England  Quarterly.  I  (Sent..  1927). 

371-395. 
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3 

Zngland, 

Other  evidence  of  a  ehortet'e  of  labor  is  abunifant. 

Seventeenth-century  correspondence  is  filled  with  requests 
4 

for  servants.  And  In  the  eighteenth  century,  newspaper 
help-wanted  notices  Indicate  a  persistent  demand,  Just  as 
other  advertisements  snow  the  existence  of  a  brisk  market 

5 

by  their  offerings  of  blacks,  whites  and  reds  for  sale. 


3,  James  Kendall  Hosmer.  ed.,  vlnthroD’s  Journal  "His¬ 
tory  or  >.'ev  England"  1630-16%  in  the  Orir^lnsl  I^erratives 
of  Larly  Americgn  History  Series.  James  rrsnklin  JaafisoTi^ 
ed.  (Kev  York,  1908),  II,  223  (1643);  97  (1643).  Hereafter 
cited  as  Wlnthroo’s  Journal.  Tne  particular  cause  at  this 
time  was  war  in  England  wnich  "kept  servants  from  coming  to 
us....*  Ibid ..  II,  228. 

4,  For  examoles,  see:  M.H.S.,  Blnthrop  Peperp  1498- 
(Boston,  1929-),* III,  2^7  (I636),  26d-269  (1636);  IV,  6-7 
(1637/8),  64,  65-66  (1638);  V,  5-8  (1644/5);  K.K.S.,  5 
Colls..  I,  200-201  (1633). 


5.  The  proDortion  of  help-wanted  notices  is  roughly 
155^  before  1740,  85^  from  1740-1750.  Some  126  persons  and 
seven  groups  of  undetermined  e:.ze  were  advertised  for  in 
tne  newspapers  between  1720/1  and  1750.  The  earliest  ex¬ 
ample  occurred  in  the  Boston  Gazette  for  Dec,  26,  1720- Jan, 

2,  1720/1,  Hereafter  cited  a e  "Sezette .  For  others  before 
1740  see:  ibid. .  July  26-Aug.  4,  1735;  £ept.  15-26,  1737; 

Apr,  24-May  1,  1738  (repeated);  Sept,  11-18,  1738;  Boston 
avenlng-Post .  July  11,  1737;  Feb.  6,  1738;  July  10,  1738; 

Dec.  3»  1739  (hereafter  cited  as  Evening-Post) :  Boston  News- 
Letter  .  Sept.  21,  1738  (hereafter  cited  as  N ewe-Le 1 1 e r ) ;  The 
Dew-Lngland  Courant.  Nov.  12-19,  1722;  Sept,  23-30,  1723 
Tnereafter  cited  as  Courant ) .  r'or  those  appearing  between 
the  years  1740-1750  inclusive,  see  the  files  of  tlie  New  Eng¬ 
land  Weekly  Journal  (hereafter  cited  as  !■.£,  Journal ).'  Eve¬ 
ning-Post .  i.ewB-Letter .  Oszette.  and  The  boston  f.eekly  Post- 
(hereafter  cited  as  Post-Boy ) .  For  groups  advertised 
for,  see:  Post-Boy.  Jan.  29,  1739;  lews-Letter .  Feb,  I3, 

1746;  June  4,  1747;  Evening-Poet .  ;-er.  23,  1741;  June  21. 

1742  (reneated);  June  2,  17‘+6  (repeated);  Jan.  26,  174?  (re¬ 
peated);  besides  being  reoeeted  in  several  issues  of  one 
oaoer,  some  were  advertised  in  more  than  one.  See,  for  ex- 
arolps:  Post-Boy.  Jan,  26,  1747  and  Evening- Poet.  Jan.  26, 

1747  (repeated);  Gazette.  Feb,  I3,  1750  and  i.ews-Letter  [cont,] 
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The  shortage  of  workers  was  such  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  were  sought  avidly,  and  by  the  17^*  e  specially  prin¬ 
ted  blanks  were  made  not  only  for  the  recording  of  their 

6 

contracts  but  for  requests  made  to  the  overseere  as  well. 

The  shortage  of  labor  was  not  only  general  in  terms 

of  a  demand  for  muscle-power,  but  particular,  in  that 

skilled  workers  were  needed.  Artisans,  such  as  shipwrights, 

were  occasionally  excused  from  military  duty  so  that  they 

7 

might  carry  on  in  their  occupations,  Plymouth  Colony  at 

one  time  even  forbade  the  employment  of  skilled  labor  by 

foreigners  and  strangers  until  the  wants  of  the  colony  had 

8 

been  supplied.  '  Town  and  colony  governments  offered  in¬ 
ducements  in  the  form  of  houses,  land,  and  monopoly,  to 

9 

millers,  blacksmiths  and  others.  Servants,  of  whatever^^ 


[ftn,  5 1  cont.]  Mar.  1,  1750;  Post-Boy.  May  4,  1741 


Gazette.  May  4-11,  1741,  News-Letter.  Apr.  16-24,  17^1, 
end  the  H.E.  Journal.  May  5,  17^1.  Por  servants  offered 
for  sale,  see  all  newspapers,  passim. 


6,  MSS.  and  printed  forms,  "Boston  Indentures,  173^ 
1805,"  I  (1734-1751),  182  ff.,  and  II,  I05  ff.  Hereafter 
cited  as  MSS.  Boston  Indentures, 


7.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  ed.,  Records  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Maesachueetts  Bay  in  New  England  (Boston, 
1853-1854) ,  l)  25B  (1639 ) .  Hereafter  cited  as  j-iass.  Rees. 

8.  William  Brigham,  ed.,  Tne  Compact  *with  the  Charter 
and  Laws  of  the  Colony  of  New  l^lymouth . . .  (Boston,  I836 ) ,  ^ 

28  (1626).  hereafter  cited  as  Brigham,  Laws. 

9.  Victor  S.  Clark,  History  of  Manufactures  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  (New  York,  1929 )  ,  I.  chapter  III,  peseir^  See 
especially  39-41,  47-53.  William  B,  Weeden,  Lconoraic  and 
Social  History  of  New  England  1620-1789  (New  fork,  1890),' 

I,  80-81. 
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were  peraltted  over  all  opposition  to  practice  ekllled 
10 

trades.  Apprentices  were  not  Infreouently  enticed  to 

11 

leave  their  masters,  and  unless  servants  were  securely 

"bound,  masters  might  find  the  pressures  of  the  community 

forcing  them  to  relinquish  their  hold  upon  their  laboring 
12 

men.  Newspaper  advertisements  asked  for  skilled  ser¬ 
vants  of  all  types,  farmers,  blacksmiths,  boys  to  keep  ac- 
13 

counts;  and  men  scoured  the  countryside  looking  for  able 
mechanics  and  tradesmen,  "I  haue  at  last  met  with  a  mil¬ 
ler,"  wrote  Walt  Wlnthrop  from  Boston,  "which  [ sld  I  hope 
will  proue  extraordinary  for  that  and  anything  else  about 
the  house, , • 


he  must  be  treated  not  as  an  ordinary  servant, 
[he  went  on  to  say]  but  as  one  that  deserues 
well,  which.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  will  do.  If 
you  be  not  rash  and  angry  on  every  little 
occatlon,  but  overlook  little  mistakes.  If  any, 

14 


10,  See  chapter  V,  below, 

11,  Richard  B,  Morris,  Government  end  Labor  In  Early 
America  (New  York,  1946),  4l4^'4i9', 

12,  See,  for  example;  Courant .  Nov,  23-30,  1724; 
George  K.  Dow,  ed,,  Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly 
Courts  of  Essex  County  Massachusetts  1^3^-1683  (SalemT 
1911-1921 ),  .VI,  151  (1669 ) .  Hereafter  cited  as  Essex 
County  Court, 

13,  See  chapter  V,  below, 

14,  Walt  Wlnthrop  to  John  Wlnthrop  (his  son),  Boston, 

Oct.  11,  1714,  H.H.S,,  6  Colls..  V,  301-302.  In  1748,  a 

pamphleteer  could  still  write  that  many  more  laborers  were 
needed  to  achieve  orosperlty  In  the  province.  Hylo  Free¬ 
man  (pseud.),  A  Word  in  Season  To  ell  True  Lovers  of  Their 
Liberty  and  their  Country;  Both  of  which  are  NOW  In  the 

Utmost  Danger  of  Being  Forever  Lost  (Boston.  1745).  11." 
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Thls  dearth  of  workingmen  gave  coneiderable  advantage 
in  bargaining  power  to  the  VhGo  vftrd  American  worker.  As 
the  economy  became  more  free,  that  is  as  the  society  moved 
away  from  restrictive  medieval  and  mercantilist  price-wage 
legielatlon,  the  would-be  employer  was  forced  to  offer 
higher  wages,  better  working  conditions,  or  better  appren¬ 
ticeship  teinns.  He  could  not  expect  domestic  labor  to  bind 
itself  out  under  exceptional  circumstances  once  a 

free  market  existed.  If  he  wanted  cheap  labor,  tinqueetlon- 
ably  under  his  control,  he  was  forced  to  turn  more  and  more 
to  other  races,  or  foreign  whites,  or  social  deviates  from 
his  own  community  who  lost  their  bargaining  power  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  deviations.  The  term  "servant"  could  be 
spoiled  to  fewer  native  workers  as  the  decades  passed  on: 

15 

the  term  "laborer"  took  its  place. 

This  shortage  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor — labor 
needed  for  such  simple  tasks  as  cutting  wood  on  up  the  scale 
to  the  more  complex  crafts — accounts  to  a  very  great  extent 
for  the  existence  of  a  bound  labor  system  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  area.  It  accounts  for  the  early  importation  of  Ne¬ 
groes,  for  the  use  of  Indian  war  captives  as  slaves,  and  for 
the  trading  of  captive  Indians  for  the  more  tractable  blacks. 
It  accounts  too,  for  the  growth  of  a  trade  in  servants,  spora¬ 
dic  and  unorganized  in  the  seventeenth  century,  more  systema¬ 
tic  and  commercial  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


15.  See  chapter  II,  below 


lAiir.i  1 ' 
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The  eetne  ehorta^e  of  labor,  combined  with  the  econo¬ 
mic  neceeslty  of  avoiding  high  institutional  costs  for 
prisons  and  poor  houses,  accounts  for  the  practice  of  bind¬ 
ing  out  domestic  criminals,  debtors,  poor  children,  and 
other  persons  considered  social  liabilities.  In  this  way, 
criminals  and  debtors  ifelmbursed  society  and  the  Individ¬ 
uals  whom  they  had  wronged,  while  poor  children  and  others 
were  transformed  from  social  liabilities  to  social  assets 

as  they  worked,  learned  trades,  or  at  least  did  not  appear 

16 

as  burdens  on  the  tax  rolls. 

The  second  major  factor  influencing  the  conditions  of 
labor  and  the  institution  of  servitude  was  the  land  system 
adopted  in  the  early  history  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  colonies — a  system  kept  more  or  less  intact  through¬ 
out  the  period  of  this  study.  Simply  stated,  this  system 


16,  Moreover,  the  shortage  of  labor  accounts  in  part 
for  the  fact  that  throughout  the  entire  period,  freemen 
were  impressed  briefly  for  particular  p rojects.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  built  forts  and  embattlements, 
developed  roads,  and  performed  other  socially  useful  tasks, 
Foi-  examples  see:  Nathaniel  B,  Shurtleff,  ed,.  Records  of 
the  Colony  of  Hew  Plymouth  In  New  England  (Boston,  1855- 
1857),  1,  6  (1632/3).  Hereafter  cited  as  Plym,  Rees.  See 
also;  Mass,  Rees..  Ill,  IO2-IO3  (1646);  Morris,  Government 
end  Labor. . . .  7-10,  303;  Clark,  Manufactures. ...  I,  3 3-34. ‘ 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  similar  levies  were  made  upon 
free  Negroes  in  larger  communities  as  they  were  called  out 
to  clean  "houses  of  easement,"  dig  drainage  ditches,  and  in 
general,  to  do  the  dirty  work  no  one  else  wanted  to  do. 

This  service  was  in  lieu  of  military  training,  from  which 
the  blacks  were  excluded.  Lorenzo  Johnston  Greene,  The 
Negro  in  Colonial  Nev:  England.  1620-1776  (New  York,  19^2 ) , 
303-304,  bee  also;  Record  Commies  loners  of  the  town  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Reports  (Boston,  1881-1909),  XIII,  8,  41-43,  59-60, 
82-83,  105-109,  145;  XV,  132-136,  25I;  XVII,  29,  68  (here¬ 
after  cited  as  boston  Records ) ;  Boston  Public  Welfare  De¬ 
partment,  MSS,  Vile  1720  (Sept,  3,  1720), 
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provlded  that  the  land  should  he  settled  by  comnimltlee,  not 
Individuals,  and  that  the  dwelling  unite  should  he  gathered 
Into  a  tovm  while  the  fam:  lands  were  scattered  about  the 
periphery  of  the  settled  area.  This  mode  of  settlement  was 
admlrebly  suited  to  the  climate  and  terrain  In  which  the 
New  Englanders  lived,  and  It  conformed  to  the  needs  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  Indians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  essentially  cocmunlty-mlnded  culture  and 

17 

religion  on  the  other. 

The  lend  system  affected  the  Institution  of  servitude 

In  three  v:ays.  In  the  first  place,  most  farms  were  too 

small  and  Infertile  for  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of 

18 

workers  In  the  production  of  a  staple  crop.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  there  was  a  tendency  for  servants  to  work  with  their 
masters  In  groups  of  two  or  three  at  the  most — more  of  a 
family-farm  end  family-relationship  than  obtained  in  the 
large  plantation  with  many  servants  or  slaves.  In  turn,  of 
course,  this  limited  the  demand  for  labor  as  compared  with 
the  South,  Secondly,  the  land  system.  In  Its  emphasis  on 
community  rather  than  Individual  settlement,  limited  the  use 


17,  For  a  brief  summary  of  the  land  system,  see  Ray 
Allen  Billlngton,  Westward  Expansion  A  History  of  the 
American  frontier  '(l-ev,  York,  19  ' 6d  f i ,  i‘or  a'  more 
detailed  examination  see  Hoy  Hldemichl  Akegi,  The  Town 
Proprietors  of  the  Kew  England  Colonies,  A  Study  of  Their 
Develoonent .  Cryanlzatlon .  >-.ctivitlee .  and  Controversies. 

1^20-1770  (Philadelphie.  1924). 

18,  For  exceptions,  p8’'tlcularly  In  size  of  grants,  see 
Billlngton,  VveEtv:ard  expansion ... .  68.  For  larger  farms 
being  worked  see  chapter  V,  below. 
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of  free  lend  ae  a  reward  for  the  Importer  of  servants  or 
as  an  Inducement  for  prospective  eervantg.  Originally 
the  oractlce  of  the  Pilrrloe  and  Puritans  had  been  similar 
to  that  of  other  local  governments  alontr  the  seacoast,  A 
man  paying  his  own  passage,  or  that  of  others,  was  al¬ 
lowed  a  certain  acreage,  or  head  right,  to  be  dlsoosed  of 
19 

as  he  chose.  Early  In  the  1630'8,  however,  both  Plymouth 

and  Kaeeachusetts  curtailed  this  policy, 

Plymouth  was  the  first  to  modify  Its  head  right  system. 

It  began  by  segregating  Its  grants  to  ex-servants  at  Sclt- 

uate  or  tome  other  place  "where  It  may  be  use  full"  to  the 
20 

colony.  In  1636,  the  Pilgrims  reduced  the  acreage  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  government  for  discharged  servants  to  five  acres, 

21 

granted  only  If  the  person  was  found  "fit"  to  occupy  it. 


19.  Kass  Rees,.  I,  43  (1629).  An  early  example  wag 
Thomas  Beard,  shoemaher,  who  paid  his  own  way  to  the  Bay, 

The  Instructions  from  the  company  were  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  to  be  given  fifty  acres,  but  he  and  others  like 
him  (as  well  as  those  getting  land  as  servants)  were  to  be 
liable, to  some  service  certain  days  of  the  year  If  they 

were  not  adventurers  In  the  common  stock.  Ibid. .  405  (1629), 
For  head  rights  and  general  land  policy,  for  servants  In 
other  colonies  see  Abbott  Emerson  Smith,  Colonists  in 
Bondage;  Vhite  Servitude  end  Convict  Labor  In  America  1607— 

1^  (Chaoel  Hill,  1947),  15-16,  376  tn.26),  238-241,  29^ 

297,  300-301, 

20.  Plym.  Rees..  I,  23  (1633/4),  Ex-servants  were 
evidently  not  considered  good  neighbors  by  the  Pilgrims, 
Duxbijry  residents,  for  exarrple,  petitioned  In  I638  that  no 
land  be  granted  in  that  olace  without  the  eoproval  of  three 
leading  citizens.  The  reason  given  was  that  the  church 
there  v’es  very  week  end  could  riot  expect  help  from  the  many 
ex-s<‘rv8nt8  alr'^ady  there.  Ibid . .  184,  Aooarently  this 
attitude  vae  wide soread , for  the  Oeneral  Court  forced  the 
towns  to  provide  land  for  those  servants  who  had  it  coming 
to  them  in  the  towns  where  they  lived,  or  v'ere  settled  as 
inhabitants,  unless  there  were  no  lends  available.  Ibid . . 

II,  69  (1643/4), 


21.  Ibid..  I,  44  (1636), 


iM 
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On  the  earns  day  (governor  and  Council  gathered  Into  their 

ovn  hands  the  right  to  aoprove  or  disapprove  all  who 

22 

vented  to  be  housekeepers  or  build  cottages.  Shortly 

thereafter,  prospective  casters  were  warned  that  If  they 

covenanted  with  servants  to  give  them  land  at  the  end  of 

service,  It  would  be  at  their  own  exoense.  The  colony  was 

23 

to  be  free  of  any  such  agreements, 

j-tessachusetts  showed  even  less  liberality  with  regard 

to  land  grants  for  service  than  Plycouth,  The  Bay  colony 

never  made  statutory  provision  for  ex-servanta  to  have  land 

except  indirectly,  when  It  ruled  In  163^  that  no  one  was  to 

have  land  allotted  in  any  plantation  unless  he  proved  falth- 

24 

ful  to  his  master  during  his  time  of  service.  Later,  In 
1636,  the  General  Court  added  a  penalty  for  turning  a  man 
loose  or  giving  him  a  lot  until  his  time  was  served  out  as 


22,  Ibid. 

23.  David  S,  Pulslfer,  ed.,  Records  of  the  Colony 

of  New  Plymouth.  Lews  1623-1632  (Boston,  1861),  18  (I636), 
Herearter  cited  ac  Pulslfer,  Lave,  Plymouth  continued  to 
honor  the  claims  of  *old  servants"  end  “ancient  freemen* 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  See:  Plym,  Rees,.  Ill, 
216  (1661);  IV,  18  (1662,  twenty-seven  Individual's ),  128 
(1666);  V,  125-126  (1673);  18  (1679,  two  cases).  Not 

cany  cases  from  the  earlier  period  are  extant.  For  ex- 
acoles,  see  Ibid . .  I,  15-I6  (1633,  twenty-five  acres  un- 
manured  lend  by  indenture),  30  (1^34,  two  servants  dis¬ 
charge  masters  of  all  covenants  except  lend),  43  (1636, 
ex-servant  sells  lend  due  by  Indenture  for  six  bushels  of 
corn),  43  (1636,  sells  land  due  for  service  for  fifty 
shillings),  102  (1633,  granted  twenty-five  acres  due  for 
service),  69  (1643/4,  the  same). 


24,  Mass,  Rees..  I,  127* 
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25 

covenanted. 

Both  colonies,  then,  failed  to  recognize  the  need  for 
laborers  (who  might  be  Induced  to  migrate  under  the  promise 
of  free  la'^d  at  the  end  of  service)  as  paramoxint  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  social  structure  of  the  communities  they  were 
creating.  It  Is  Indeed  significant  that  after  1640,  only 

two  cases  of  servants  having  land  promised  to  them  by  in- 

26 

denture  could  be  found  in  Plymouth  or  i'-iassachusetts. 

In  this  failure  to  use  free  lend  as  a  magnet  to  attract 
servants,  the  colonists  refused  to  recognize  fully  the  need 
for  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  ignore  the 
labor  shortage.  Once  the  servant  in  the  colony  had  been 
freed,  the  land  policy  tended  to  push  him  Into  a  general 
labor  force  by  making  It  more  difficult  for  him  to  set  up 
on  his  own.  The  land  system,  then,  had  Its  compensations, 

A  crisis  In  Massachusetts  politics  In  163^  Illustrates  this 


25.  Ibid . .  186,  Few  grants  to  ex-servants  could  be 
found.  Undoubtedly  many  eco.ulred  land,  but  few  for  serv¬ 
ice,,  For  examples  see:  Boston  Recode.  IV,  7  (l63^, 
three  acres);  Mass.  Rees,'.  I.  255  (1636/9.  a  lot).  For 
others,  see  appendices,” 

26,  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  (Salem, 
1859-),  LVIII,  264  (1730),  hereafter  cited  as  E,  I.  Colls, 
This  Is  an  indenture  of  Elizabeth  McMeans  and  her  son,  Wil¬ 
liam,  to  John  Mitchell  for  four  years  after  arrival  at 
Salem,  and  to  age  twenty-one,  respectively,  Mitchell  was 
to  pay  passage,  and  keep.  As  freedom  dues  they  were  to 
receive  land,  corn  and  clothes  according  to  the  "custom  of 
the  country,"  If  Mitchell  stuck  to  the  letter  of  his  bar¬ 
gain,  they  received  no  land,  for  the  custom  was  clearly  op¬ 
posed  to  It.  For  the  other  case  see  Pulslfer,  Kgcords  of 
the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth  in  New  England.  Printed  by  or¬ 

der  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonw'^altii  of  Massachusetts, 
Deeds  (Boston,  1861).  2l6  (165I).  nereafter  cited  as  Pulsl- 

fer.  Deeds, 
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relationphlp  between  land  grants  and  labor.  The  proposed 

members  of  the  lend  committee,  it  appeared,  were  lower- 

class  voters,  John  Wlnthrop  and  John  Cotton  convinced 

then  that  such  business  should  be  left  to  their  betters. 

The  leaders  feared  that  If  the  "Inferlour  sort"  were  given 

too  large  allotments  of  land,  workers  might  be  encouraged 

to  neglect  their  trades,  thus  increasing  the  labor  short- 
27 

age. 

The  land  system,  then.  Influenced  the  Institution  of 
servitude  In  several  ways.  It  tended  to  keep  the  numbers 
small  in  any  one  household,  end  at  the  same  tine.  It  kept 
the  numbers  Imported  down  to  a  minimum  when  It  failed  to 
provide  land  bounties  or  "head-rights"  for  Importers, 

Finally,  the  land  system  tended  to  keep  those  laborers  ' 
already  in  the  colonies  from  getting  land,  thus  maintaining 
them  In  a  labor  pool. 

The  third  major  factor  Influencing  the  conditions  of 
labor  and  the  Institution  of  servitude  was  custom:  the  In¬ 
stitutions  which  the  colonizers  carried  In  their  minds,  and 
Indeed  on  their  ships,  as  they  came  to  American  shores.  For 
centuries,  Englishmen  had  been  accustomed  to  at  least  one 
form  of  unfree  labor, ^apprenticeship.  And  even  though  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  was  beginning  to  be  subject  to 
various  pressures  In  old  England,  Parliament  In  the  sixteenth 

27,  Wlnthrop  *  s  Journal .  I,  143-144,  Cotton  argued  suc- 
cessfully  thr.t  the  Lord's  order  among  the  Israelites  was  to 
have  ell  such  business  committed  to  the  elders,  and  that  the 
residents  of  Boston  should  do  the  same,  A  new  election  was 
held. 
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century  hed  strenfc'thened  It  by  general  legleletlon  nation¬ 
wide  In  scooe  leaking  the  courts  of  law  reeponclble  for  Its 
enforcement.  It  wee  ideally  suited  to  the  new  world  in  the 
absence  of  other  forme  of  manual  training;  and  with  modlfi— 

cstlone  made  neceseary  by  other  forces — primarily  the  de- 

28 

mend  for  labor — It  was  established. 

Parliamentary  legislation,  in  the  Poor  Act  of  1601, 
moreover,  strengthened  the  bound  labor  system  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  lesser  breed  of  apprentice,  one  bound  by  order 
of  the'  Justice  of  the  peace  for  service  terminating  at 
twenty-one  and  twenty-four  years  for  girls  and  boys  re¬ 
spectively.  This  procedure,  designed  as  a  poor-relief  meas¬ 
ure,  vres  admirably  suited  to  colonial  needs  both  for  its 
legal  Durpose  and  as  a  means  of  supplying  cheap  labor,  With 
modifications,  poor  apprenticeship  v/es  adopted  by  the  Puritan 
and  Pilgrim  colonists  and  retained  in  the  provincial  period, 
Aporentlceshlp,  hov/ever,  was  not  the  only  form  of 
bound  labor  in  old  England.  The  long  hire,  ranging  from 
seasonal  end  yearly  hirings  to  long-term  arrangements  of 
many  years,  was  frequently  resorted  to.  In  fact,  under  the 
terms  of  the  famous  Elizabethan  Statute  of  Artificers,  yearly 
hirings  were  required  in  many  trades,  while  otherwise  unem¬ 
ployed  'Ind  Ivlduals  without  social  or  economic  standing  were 


23,  See:  5  Ellz.,  c.  4  (1562/3);  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
American  Aoorenticeshlp  and  Industrial  Education,  in 
Columbia  University  Studies.  XGV~  il  (New  York,  1921), 
chapter  I.  r’or  Kasscchueetts  epprentlceehio  see  below, 
chapter  II, 

29.  See:  43  Ellz,,  c.  2  (I6OI);  and  chapter  III,  below. 
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forced  to  serve  by  the  year  in  husbandry.  The  long  hire 

30 

came  to  America,  too.  Thus  custom  played  its  part, 

Th®  fourth  factor  Influencing  the  conditions  of  labor 
and  the  institution  of  servitude  was  the  very  real  desii^ 
to  maintain  a  homogeneous  population.  While  the  demand 
for  labor,  any  sort  of  labor,  was  greet.  Pilgrims,  Puri¬ 
tans,  and  their  descendants  did  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
Indeed,  the  economic  man  was  hedged  about  by  all  sorts  of 
scruoles,  which  led  him  to  enter  an  injunction  against  the 
Indlecrinilnete  importation  of  any  beast  of  burden  able  to 
walk  on  two  legs  and  use  its  hands.  From  the  days  of  Brad¬ 
ford  and  Winthrop,  who  protested  strongly  against  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  undesirables  to  their  heavenly  cities,  certain 
types  of  immigration,  certain  sources  of  labor,  were  re¬ 
stricted  in  their  use, 

Bradford,  with  the  servant  population  in  mind,  com- 
plsin^d  against  the  invasion  of  Plymouth  by  "wicked  per- 
eonj  ttid  profane  people,.,,"  v;hlle  Winthrop  wrote  dis¬ 
paragingly  of  some  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  as  servants 


30,  For  examples  of  the  long  hire  in  a  family  which 
later  came  to  America,  see;  Winthrop  Papers.  I,  2^, 
William  Bettes  covenanted  in  1604  to  serve  for  lie,  per 
yer-  and  his  clothing;  in  the  next  few  years,  two  girls 
0  serve  by  the  year  at  338, 4d.,  a  boy  at  lie.  per 
year,  and  a  men  at  1.4  per  year.  In  1604,  John  Prior 
agreed  to  6<»rve  for  four  years  in  return  for  meat,  drink, 
clothes,  and  208,  at  the  end  of  his  time. 
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end  "never  had  any  show  of  rell^^ton  In  them,,,,"  The 
elRhteenth  century  sew  no  decrease  In  the  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  hlp'h  standards  amonp;  Imported  servants  even  though 
the  religious  scruples  of  Bradford  or  Wlnthrop  no  longer 
dominated  society.  Thus  James  Franklin's  newspaper  com¬ 
plained  In  1725; 


the  Masters  of  Vessels  going  to  Ireland  &c,  know¬ 
ing  the  great  i»ant  of  Servants  here,  pick  up  all 
the  Vagatonds  tney  can  find  to  make  up  a  cargo, 
Fellows  end  Wenches  brought  up  to  no  other  Em¬ 
ployments  than  the  picking  St.  Patricks  Vermin. 
and  driving  them  out  of  their  strong  Holds. . .they 
serve  us  for  no  other  Purposes  than  to  plague 
their  Masters  and  Mistresses  and  debauch  their 
Children.  Tnls  gives  us  an  111  Opinion  of  For¬ 
eigners,  especially  those  coming  from  Ireland, 
when  the  ^ruth  of  It  Is,  the  b^st  of  them  stay  at 
home  for  want  of  ^encouragement  to  go  abroad,  and 
generally  the  very  Scum  of  the  Nation,  both  Free¬ 
men  and  Servants,  visit  the  Plantations. 


Signed  "Homespun  Jack,"  this  article  went  on  to  suggest 
the  encouragement  of  the  better  sort  of  artificers  and 
farmers  by  lending  them  money,  without  Interest,  to  help 

32  . 

them  cross  the  ocean. 


31,  Bradford' e  History  "of  Pllmoth  Plantation" (Boston. 
1900),  4?/^  (1642) riereafter  cited  as  Bradford'*  s' rTl story . 
Vinthroo's  Journal.  II,  307-308  (1646),  Wlnthrop  warned 
against  indiscriminate  Immigration  In  I63O,  In  a  letter  to 
hie  son  saying,  "people  must  come  well  provided,  and  not  too 
many  at  once.^  Pease  may  come  If  he  will,  and  such  others 

as  you  shall  think  fltt,  but  not  manye,  and  let  those  be 
good,  and  but  fewe  servants  and  those  vsefull  ones."  Wln¬ 
throp  I*apers.  II.  305-307.  Italics  inlhe', 

32.  Courent .  Jan,  4-11,  1725.  More  effective  then 
such  complaints  was  the  Intolerable  burden  Irish  Immigrants 
placed  upon  the  poor  rates.  Possible  laborers,  they  were 
prohibited  from  landing  without  the  captain's  bond  Lcont,] 


rtfciuMlrifniMii 
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This  desire  to  melnteln  a  homogeneous  population  may 
he  seen  writ  large  In  the  expulsion  of  deviates  such  as 
Roger  Williams,  Anne  Hutchinson,  end  the  Quakers,  who  vio¬ 
lated  religious  orthodoxy.  Even  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  hcotch-Irlsh,  with  their  presbyterlan  church  polity, 
found  themselves  less  than  cordially  welcomed  by  the  ortho— 

33 

dox  ministry  and  their  followers.  However,  other  factors 
played  a  more  Important  part  In  the  discrimination  against 
deviates  of  the  servant  and  laboring  class. 

First  among  the  non- religious  discriminations  was  the 
refusal  of  the  New  Englanders  to  a Ilow  the  sweepings  of  Eng¬ 
lish  prisons  to  be  sold  on  their  shores.  No  shortage  of 
labor  was  acute  enough  to  compensate  them  for  the  danger  of 
having  their  communities  overrun  by  such  malefactors.  As  a 
consequence,  many  a  shipmaster  was  forced  to  post  a  bond 
that  he  would  take  his  criminal  cargo  elsewhere  when  he 
sought  haven  In  a  Massachusetts  port.  It  Is  apparent  that 


[ftn,  32  cont.l  that  none  would  become  public  charges.  Thus 
did  the  rate-payer  ova-rr/cfe.  the  user  of  manpower.  For 
bonds,  see:  MSS.  Suffolk  County,  Records  of  the  Court  of 
Ceneral  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  II,  170-171  (1717),  30  cases, 
II,  210-218  (1718),  five  cases.  Hereafter  cited  as  MSS,  Suf¬ 
folk  Sessions.  See  also:  Boston  Records.  XV,  3,?>IO,ll,5^» 
79,81,148,31^  (1736-1742),  and  C.  K.  Shlpton,  “Immigration 
to  New  England,  1680-1740,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy'. 
XLIV  (Anr,,  1936),  234—239.  For  a  study  vhlch  emphasizes 
the  shift  from  religloua  and  social  exclusiveness  to  eco¬ 
nomic  causation  In  Immigration  restriction  see:  Eroberson  E, 
Proper,  Colonial  Im:^lgretion  Laws.  In  Columbia  University 
Studies.  XIIIj  V  /  f/VcW  YfiHKf  1Z7’-Z17 . 

33.  For  the  Scotch-IrlsA  see:  Charles  Knowles  Bolton. 
Scotch-Irlch  Pioneers  In  Nigter  end  America  (Boston,  1910;, 
13^  ff, .  ISO  ff..  end  ’■^enry  Jones  Vord.  ^r'e  Scotch-Irlsh  In 
America  (Princeton,  1915),  192  ff. 
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few  Eng’lleh  crlmlnels  entered  the  labor  market, 

A  second  discrimination  motivated  by  the  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  honogenlety  was  based  on  racial  considerations.  The 

demand  for  labor  was  not  etronsr  enough  either  to  silence  the 

io 

criticism  of  the  Importation  of  Negroes,  or^ellmlnate  the 
Imoortatlon  fee,  despite  the  Crown's  positive  Instructions 

35 

to  the  contrary.  Indeed,  racial  orejudlce  was  a  prime 
factor  In  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  expressed  In  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  This  sentiment.  In  turn,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  bounty  to  be  paid  to  Importers  of  white 
servants,  and  eventually  to  the  founding  of  a  society  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  the  Importation  of  servants  of  the  white 


34,  James  D,  Butler.  "British  Convicts  Shipped  to 
American  Colonies,"  The  Arerlcen  Historical  Review.  II 
(Oct.  1896),  12-33.  ^'or  bonds  reoulred,  see  Boston 
Records. XV.  206,  212-213  (1739),  and  261,  266-26?  (l740), 
oElth  says  few  were  wanted  In  America.  Sere  his  Colonists 
In  Bondage , . , .  103-104,  Korrls,  Government  end  Labor,  .  .',' 

326,  aerees  that  New  England  received  few  convicts.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Evening-Post  carried  a  story  on  Kay  24,  I736 
concerning  a  vagabond  from  Virginia.  "It  is  thought,"  the 
paper  said,  "he  is  a  Convict,  and  not  the  only  one  of  that 
tribe  among  us," 

35.  Kor  criticism  of  Importation,  see  below,  chapter 
VII,  The  Crown's  Instructions  were  printed  In  the  News- 
Letter.  June  1-8,  1732.  Massachusetts  had  an  Importation 
fee  from  1705-1750,  See  Acts  and  Rerolves,  Public  and 
Private  of  the  Province  cf  the  V-'a Fya'chusetts  Bay ."71  TBoston, 
r869- 1922771:,  578-579;'  II','  517-5ife,  961.  hereafter  cited 
as  Acts  end  Pe solves.  "But  see  Greene,  The  liegro  In  Colonial 
Kev^  England...,  50-52.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  Is 
little  evidence  for  the  deliberate  breeding  of  sieves.  See 
belcw,  chapter  VI, 


ffirifiii’iinwit 
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race  Instead  of  Neprroes. 

Religion,  the  fifth  major  factor  shaping  conditions 
of  labor,  Influenced  the  Institution  In  three  Inter¬ 
connected  ways.  It  provided  a  Justification  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  iilgher  and  lower  orders  In  society,  end  more 
specifically.  Justification  for  servitude  Itself,  Second, 

It  emphasized  the  family  nature  of  tiie  Institution,  thus 
requiring  the  legal  end  moral  extension  of  the  family  to 
Include  servants  working  for  a  master.  Third,  religion 
Imposed  certain  moral  restrictions  and  definitions  upon  both 
parties  to  the  relationship  restraining  the  rapacity  of  the 
master  In  exploiting  the  servant,  and  restraining  the  ser¬ 
vant  from  making  excessive  demands  upon  the  master.  In 
short,  religion  provided  a  pattern  of  rights  and  obligations 
within  the  master-servant  relationship  for  their  mutual 
guidance. 

Religious  Justification  for  the  existence  of  higher  and 
lower  orders  In  society  occupied  the  attention  of  John  Win- 
throp  aboard  the  Arbella  In  I63O,  He  proposed,  in  hie 
"Modell  of  Christian  Charity,"  that  "God  Almlthle  In  his 
most  holy  and  wise  providence  hath  soe  disposed  of  the 


36,  For  the  definite  connection  between  the  Impost  on 
Negroes  and  the  bounty  on  whites,  see:  H.H.S,,  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Heoresentet j ves  of  Fassechuaetts  (boston,  I919-), 
II,  25  (1718 ) ;  ^II,  322  (1728),  Hereafter  cited  as  npuse 
Journals ,  A  society  for  the  encouragement  of  Immigration  of 
Protestant  Foreigners  was  formed  In  1750*  Post-boy.  July 

9,  1750  and  Oct.  1,  1750,  For  the  whole  movement  In  the 
17^' s  end  175'^' s  see  Ema  Rlsch,  "Joseph  Crelllus,  Immigrant 
Broker,"  N.E,^,,  XII  (June,  1939),  241-267, 
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Condiclon  of  menklnde,  ee  in  all  tlr.*e  gome  must  be  rich 

some  Doore,  some  hij?he  end  eminent  In  i>over  end  dijrnitlee; 

37 

othere  meane  and  In  eubjeccion," 

Kuch  later,  Semuel  Wlllerd,  pastor  of  Boston' e  South 
Church  end  vice  oresldent  of  Harvard,  examined  thle  con- 
dltlon  of  subjection,  particularly  that  between  master  and 
servant.  While  he  found  it  Incompatible  with  man's 
existence  before  the  fall  from  prace,  it  came,  he  thought, 
as  a  fruit  of  that  fall:  the  curse  which  attended  nen*8 

33 

disgrace  made  servitude  unavoidable  end  necessary. 

Biblical  Justification  was  to  be  found  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  order  and  subjection  In  this  world.  The  fifth 
Commandment,  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  showed  the 
New  Englanders  that  Cod  had  ordained  orders  in  society,  some 
high  and  some  low,  "And  tho  all  Orders  which  Men  may  ordain, 
are  not  approved  by  Grod;  yet  that  there  should  be  Orders  Is 
His  revealed  Will  end  Pleasure:  Ron. 13.1.  The  Powers  that 
be  ere  ordained  of  God."  In  fact,  the  status  of  servitude 


37. '  John  Vlnthrop,  "A  Modell  of  Christian  Charity," 

In  Perry  Miller  and  Thomas  K.  Johnson,  eds..  The  Puritans 
(New  York,  1933),  195. 

38.  Samuel  Willard,  A  Comnleet  Body  of  Divinity... 

^ Boston,  1726),  6I3  (second  pagination), 

39.  Ibid . .  593  (second  pagination),  V.'lllard  develops 
the  Idea  In  this  sermon  that  the  duties  of  the  reveral  orders' 
thus  ordained  were  originally  written  In  men's  hearts,  but 
the  apostasy  has  blurred  them  so  that  those  In  superior  posi¬ 
tion  sometimes  seek  boundless  newer,  and  conversely,  those 

In  Inferior  oosltlons  refuse  to  tear  any  yoke  or  obey  any 
commands,  Benjamin  Wadsworth  reminded  hie  listeners,  [cont,3 
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wee  ordeined  by  Christ , 

Hovlng;  Justirled  the  existence  of  servitude,  whet  was 

the  nature  of  the  Institution?  Yor  this  too,  religion  had 

an  answer?  it  v:ae  a  family  institution.  This  fact  is 

clearly  demonstrated  in  the  extensive  works  on  master-  ' 

servant  relationehioe  written  in  Massachusetts  around  the 

41 

end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Samuel  Willard  described 

the  de  facto  situation  as  one  which  is  “OLconomlcal"  in 

nature.  Since  this  was  true,  both  the  right  of  ruling  and 

the  duty  of  serving  v;es  United  to  that  which  was  proper  to 
42 

a  family.  Cotton  Mather,  too,  recognized  this  essentially 

domestic  nature  of  society  end  saw  three  kinds  of  relations 

within  it;  con.lugal.  or  that  between  man  and  wife;  parental. 

or  that  between  parent  and  child;  and  herlle,  or  that  be- 

43 

tween  master  and  servant. 


[ftn,  39  cont.l  or  readers,  that  “the  Christian  Religion 
does  not  dissolve  or  destroy,  those  various  Helatlons  or 

Canacities  vhlch  are  common  anonK  men.“  The  'We  11- Ordered 

Fa nily'..'.  (Boston,  1712),  3. 

40.  Cotton  Mia  the  r,  A  Family  Well-Ordered...  (Boston, 
1699),  67, 

41,  Samuel  Willard,  A  Comoleet  Body  of  Divinity..., 
sermons  CLXXIX,  end  CLXXXVIII^  Cotton  liather.  A  Good  Mas¬ 
ter  V.'ell- Served. . .  (Boston,  1696),  A  Family  A'ell-Ordered 

. . . ,  end  The  Servant  of  Abraha.-;  Witn  Motives  fQr..tbe. 
Etruction  of  Serven  .s  (Boston,  1716),  Benjamin  Wadsworth, 
The  Well-Ordered  Fa-^ily. , . , 

42,  Vi  ilia  rd,  A  Compleet  Body  of  Divinity...^  6l3 
(second  paglnationTT 

43.  C.  Mather,  A  Cood  l^aster  Well-Served..,.  46;  and 
A  Family  Well-Ordered..,.  66, 
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The  colonial  governments  enforced  the  beliefs  of  re- 
llfrlous  leaders  that  young  men  and  woraen,  along  with  older 
people  of  little  property  and  casual  morality,  should  live 
under  the  direction  of  a  father  or  master,  wuo  would  in¬ 
struct  them  in  the  proper  religious  beliefs  and  fend  off 

the  dangers  of  loose  living  and  idleness  by  supervising 

44 

their  every  behavior.  This  attitude  Justified  their 
reaching  beyond  the  poor  In  worldly  goods  to  Include  the 
poor  in  spirit  among  the  sources  of  bound  labor.  But  more 
than  the  extension  of  servitude  to  larger  groups,  this  con¬ 
cept  of  domestic  government,  as  applied  to  the  servant 
class,  provided  a  rationalization  of  the  institution  by 
bringing  it  within  the  realm  of  natural  relations  between 
superior  and  inferior  as  established  by  God,  and  within 
the  basic  unit  of  society,  the  family. 

As  an  Institution,  not  only  founded  cn  the  religious 
principle  of  orders  in  society,  but  Included  within  the 
divinely  established  family,  servitude  became  In  itself  a 
divine  institution.  As  such,  the  totality  of  master- 
servant  relations  was  subject  to  God's  will  and  supported 
by  his  awesome  might, 

Samuel  Willard  explored  this  relationship  at  length, 
and  in  a  well-documented  sermon  laid  forth  the  proper  be¬ 
havior  of  both  parties.  He  reduced  the  necessary  rules  to 


44,  Edmund  S,  Morgan,  The  Puritan  Family.  Assays  on 
Religion  end  Domestic  Relations  in  Seventeenth-Century 

Kew  England  (Boston.  1944),  particularly  chapter  V, 
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the  "Lav  of  Nature  on  the  Moral  Law, "  wherein  it  was  shown 
to  be  "very  lawful"  for  some  to  attain  the  position  of 
masters  and  some  that  of  servants.  Lihe  all  other  activi¬ 
ties  of  man,  servitude  was  capable  of  being  improved  to 
God's  glory.  In  fact,  the  glorification  of  God  through 
the  perfecting  of  master-servant  relationships  was  the 

45 

Lord's  command. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  Improvement  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  of  servitude,  masters  had  duties  to  perform  which 
were  equally  obligatory  in  God's  eyes  as  the  duties  of  the 
servant.  The  obligation  of  demonstrating  Christian  love 
to  those  under  one's  authority  was  primary:  even  the 
"poorest  Slave  hath  a  right  to  It.,.," 


The  meanest  Servant  is  In  some  respect  as  good 
as  his  Master,  altho'  Providentially  made  far 
Inferiour  to  him.  They  had  both  one  Father; 
are  made  of  the  same  Metal,  and  cast  In  the 
same  Mold  of  Humanity,,,, 

46 

In  short,  both  have  Immortal  souls,  and  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  difference  In  condition  between  them  Is 

47 

only  temporary  with  regard  to  the  endless  limit  of  eternity. 


45,  Willard,  A  Comoleat  Body  of  Divinity ... ,.  6l4 
(second  pagination),  cites  1  Corinthians,  20-22, 

46,  V/lllard,  loe  .clt . 

^7.  Ibid. .  615  (second  pagination),  Wadsworth,  al¬ 
though  he  recognized  freedom  was  more  to  be  desired  than 
servitude,  stated  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  two  statuses  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  prlvl- 
llges  end  duties.  The  V>ell-Crdered  Family.,..  2, 
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Thi.s  love  of  one's  subordinates,  made  necessary  by 

the  fatherebip  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  was  to 

manifest  itself  In  the  command  over  one's  servants  and  the 

care  one  was  to  take  for  them.  The  command  or  dominance 

one  had  was  limited  and  did  not  extend  to  the  "Arbitrary 

Pov;er"  of  life  and  death,  a  function  reserved  to  the  Civil 
48 

Government,  Moreover,  one  should  not  ask  his  servant  to 

oerform  sordid,  sinful,  or  Illegal  things,  for  surely  the 

49 

master  would  be  sinning  through  his  servant,  Christian 
command  was  further  to  manifest  itself  in  the  forbearance 
from  "scurrilous  &  undue  threatnings*  end  a  prudent  end 

50 

humane  exercise  of  the  privilege  and  duty  of  correction. 

Finally,  when  servants  appeared  to  fall  into  error,  they 

were  to  have  full  liberty  "to  plead  their  Innocency."  and 

vrere  not  to  be  forbidden  to  speak  in  order  to  Justify  their 

51 

actions. 


48.  Willard,  loc .cit .  C,  Mather,  A  Good  Master  Well- 
Served....  15-16, 

49.  Willard,  loc. cit,  C,  Mather,  A  Good  Master  y.ell» 
Served. . . .  10. 

50.  Willard,  loc .cit .  He  wrote;  "Utmost  Severity  is 
not  to  be  used,  when  more  gentle  Treatment  is  as  probable 
to  attain  the  end.,..  And  we  are  not  to  make  Asses  of  our 
Servants,  wrllst  they  may  be  treated  as  Men . "  See  also; 

C,  Mat'^er,  A  Good  Master  Well-Served ...  .~1^;  Wadsworth,  The 
Well-Ordered  Family....  IO5-IO6,  10?.  "If  he's  so  fool¬ 
hardy,  nl?''.  end  stout  as  not  to  be  mended  by  words;  then 
correction  should  be  us'd  for  his  reformation,"  but,  qual¬ 
ified  Wadsworth,  this  correction  should  not  be  administered 
in  a  rage  or  a  passion,  nor  unless  positive  of  the  fault, 

51.  Willard,  loc. cit .  In  chapter  VII,  below,  it  is 
shown  that  there  was  little  need  to  fear  that  servants 
would  fall  to  speak  out  in  their  own  behalf. 


sssssa 
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Cere,  the  second  manifestation  o f  the  master's  love 
for  his  servant,  was  Important  too.  One  should  be  pai^ 
tlcularly  concerned  with  servants'  souls,  for  they  were  as 
precious  to  Christ  as  any  others.  With  the  authority  of 
a  head  of  a  family,  the  master  would  have  to  answer  for 
the  souls  under  his  roof.  He  must,  therefore,  provide  in¬ 
struction  as  well  as  time  for  readln?^  the  Word  and  for 

52 

■secret"  religious  "performances,"  Care  for  the  bodies 

must  also  be  Just  and  equal.  Recognizing  that  there  was 

little  danger  of  the  servant's  material  wants  being  over- 

supplied,  emphasis  was  placed  Where  possible  evil  might 

lie.  All  servants  were  to  have  good  and  wholesome  food, 

adeouate  aooarel,  and  suitable  nursing  In  time  of  slck- 

53 

ness.  All  these  were  obligations  upon  the  master  for 
the  Improvement  of  servitude  to  God's  glory. 


52,  Willard,  A  Comoleat  flody  of  Divinity.,..  615-616 
(second.  paginationTT  C'.  Mather.  A  Good  Raster  Well- 
Served.  . , .  16-16,  Ketner  considered  these  duties  to  in¬ 
clude  teaching,  catechising,  requiring  of  them  to  please 
God,  end  preying  for  them,  Wadsworth,  who  urged  reli¬ 
gion  also,  sew  a  very  practical  result  to  be  obtained, 

A  tru.ly  converted  servant,  he  thought,  would  not  run  away, 
end  would  be  more  profitable.  The  Well-Ordered  Family..., 
105-106,  109-111. 

53.  Willard.  A  Comoleat  Body  of  Divinity....  6l6 
(second  peelnetion).  'Wadsworth  went  lurther  than  Willard 
by  Including  under  care  of  the  body,  proper  time  for  eat¬ 
ing,  sleeolng,  spiritual  refreshment,  and  "on  proper  oc¬ 
casions  some  short  space  for  relaxation  end  diversion.,,,'' 
Moreover,  he  damned  the  failure  to  provide  adeouate  care 
as  an  “unm<»rclful ,  wicked  and  abominable  thing,"  The 
Well-Ordered  Hemlly....  104,  See  also,  C.  Rather,  A  Good 
Master  Well-berved. . . .  13-15* 
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"TriERE  Is  a  Reciprocal  Duty  of  Servante  towards 
their  Master;"  Willard  varned, 


And  it  is  to  be  paid  to  them .because  they  arc 
their  J-^sters,  let  them  be  otherviae  what  they 
will;  and  they  are  to  adore  the  Providence  of 
God,  in  disposing  tf.eir  to  a  better  or  worse  Con¬ 
dition  in  this  regard;  and  if  they  suffer  hard 
things  in  it,  to  consider,  that  Servitude  It  self 
was  bro't  in  by  Sin,  and  is  a  part  of  that  Death 
which  Good  as  well  as  bad  must  undergo  in  this 
V«orld;  hence  that,  1  Pet, 2. 18,  Servants,  be  Sub¬ 
ject  to  your  masters  with  all  fear,  not  only  to 
the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  froward. 

Included  In  the  obligation  thus  irnposed  upon  servants  by 
man's  sinful  nature  was  the  necessity  of  shovrlng  rever¬ 
ential  fear  to  the  master,  a  cheerful  obedience  to  all 
lawful  commands,  “DILIGLMCE  and  Faithfulness  in  dis¬ 
charging  of  the  Service  that  is  Incumbent  on  them. *  and 

55 

"PATIENCE  &  Submission." 

Patience  and  submission  were  extremely  Important  In 
Improving  the  institution,  particularly  in  a  society  were 
servante  were  not  famous  for  their  recognition  of  estab¬ 
lished  authority.  Injury  was  to  be  brought  to  the  magle- 
trate  for  redress!  It  was  not  for  the  Inferior  to  seek  to 
settle  his  own  claims  by  raising  his  hand  against  hie 
superior. 


V/lllard,  loc.clt . 

55.  -Ibid .  Ke  wrote,  "no  lawful  Command,  tho'  pos¬ 
sibly  in  It  self  Ingrateful,  should  be  refused  by  them, 
nor  disnuted  against  by  them,  nor  done  wltn  a  murmuring 
and  discontented  mind," 
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And  If  he  have  no  door  open  to  obtain  regt»lar 
Succour  from  Men,  he  oujrht  with  Patience  to 
conait  It  to  God,  who  hath  said,  that  He  Is 
the  Avenger  of  all  such, 

56 

It  was  Cotton  Mather  In  A  Good  Master  Veil-Served.... 

who  worked  out  In  greatest  detail  the  divinely  imposed 

duties  of  servants  to  masters,  Hla  writing  was  bent  to  the 

task  of  convincing  the  subordinate  that  In  serving  can  he 

was  serving  God,  "Whatsoever  Service  you  do  for  your  Mae ter a 

(or  Mistresses) . "  he  wrote,  "do  It  as  a  Service  unto  the  Lord 
57 

Jesus  Christ,"  And  remember,  that  when  you  break  the  com¬ 

mands  of  him,  who  Is  set  over  you  In  this  life,  you  break  the 

58 

commands  of  God,  "Yield,"  therefore,  "unto  your  Masters, , . 
that  Reverence,  which  Is  due  from  a  Servant  unto  a  Master," 
Because  It  Is  God's  will  that  you  are  In  this  lower  order, 
"don't  think  much  of  that  Inferiority,  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
fess'd  by  you,  as  long  as  you  are  Servants,"  After  all,  he 

that  Is  "In  the  Lord"  and  yet  a  servant  is  the  "Lord's 
59 

free-man, " 

Having  established  the  necessity  of  subordination, 

Mather  drew  up  a  list  of  do's  and  don'ts  for  Christian  ser¬ 
vants,  The  first  necessity  was  reform,  for  they  had  ordi¬ 
narily  been  so  truculent  that  the  term  servant  had  almost 


56,  Ibid. .  617  (second  pagination), 

57,  C,  Mather,  A  Good  Master  Well-Served.... 

58,  iMd,,  39. 

59,  35. 


33. 


60 

"become  synonymous  with  knave  or  villain.  Ihey  were  ad¬ 
monished,  therefore,  to  "beware  of  sullennese,  sauciness 
end  impudence,  which  were  "most  abominsble , "  Running 
away,  of  course,  was  disgraceful,  and  lying,  laziness, 
thievishnesB,  drunkenness,  wantonness,  "betraying  master' s 
secrets,  impairing  his  estate,  ana  carrying  tales  concern¬ 
ing  the  master's  household  or  personal  affairs  were  dan¬ 
gerous,  And,  Kather  added,  for  their  own  sakes  and  their 

61 

casters,  avoid  evil  company. 

Positive  exhortations  to  be  good  were  not  lacking 

either.  Diligence  in  a  servant  was  to  be  much  admired; 

in  fact,  one  was  to  seek  to  be  universally  serviceable, 

Faithfulness  and  a  reverent  attitude  tov’srd  one's  master 

was  also  greatly  to  be  desired.  Complete  su'bordination  to 

the  will  of  the  master,  in  other  words,  v;as  the  practical 

end  soueht  in  the  inferior  side  of  the  reciprocal  relation- 

62 

ship,  although  the  divine  end  was  not  forgotten, 

Samuel  Willard  summed  up  the  central  purpose,  as  he 
saw  it,  of  the  improvements  required  in  the  institution  by 
religion, 

LET  all  such  as  stand  in  this  Relation; 

Take  heed  to  themselvee,  that  they  do  serve  &od 

tnus  in  it  as  t'ney'  none  to.  give  up  their  Ac- 

^ount  vrith  Joy' another' Day ,  Let  Masters  con- 

sirter.  They  have  a  i-iester  in  Heaven,  who  will 


60.  Ibid. 

61.  Ibid..  15-16,  23,  31,  37,  38,  42,  44,  49. 

62.  Ibid. .  45,  42,  37,  38.  "Servants,  your  Tongues,, 
your  hands  your  Feet .  are  your  l-aetere.  end  tney  snould 
move  according  to  the  'Will  of  your  Masters. " 
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reckon  with  them  e're  long; 

abused  their  Power  or  ® 

^  t  uin  be  111  for  them.  And  let  rvanj^ 
remenb-r*  That  whatsoever  Entertainment 
Sp?vlSe  hnas  from  their  Earthly  Masters^ 
will  accept  and  crown  their 

If  and  If  they  have  served  Christ,  ana  aone 
It  as  to  hl^  great  will  b-  their  Reward  in 

Heaven:  And  how  hard  soever  ^ 

aeem  unto  them,  yet  when  Christ  shall  say. 
Well  done  good  and  faithful  Servant.  It  will 

never  Repent  them# 

63 


Bel.Vglon,  then,  provided  a  Justification  for  orders 
within  society,  re-enforeed  the  family  nature  of  servitude, 
and  set  up  a  pattern  of  behavior  for  all  Christian  mastera 
and  servants  to  obey.  It  undoubtedly  was  a  potent  force 
in  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  service  whether  for  slave 
or  servant,  and  It  provided  an  Ideal  by  means  of  which  both 
master  and  servant  could  measure  their  own  and  each  otherb 

behavior. 

The  five  factora  Influencing  the  conditions  of  labor 
and  servltude-nn  economic  need  for  labor,  the  land  sys¬ 
tem,  customary  Institutions,  a  desire  for  homogenlety.  and 
rellglon-were  operative  throughout  the  entire  period  with 
varying  Intensity.  They  were,  of  course.  Interactive  In 
shaping  the  Institution  of  servitude,  and  they  sometimes 
cooperated  and  sometimes  worked  at  cross  purposes.  The 
economic  need  for  labor,  for  example.  Influenced  the  Instl 
tutlon  positively  In  that  It  made  necessary  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  indentured  servitude  and  other  forms  of  master- 


63.  Willard,  A  Compleat  Body  of  Divinity;..., 
(second  paglnBtlon7\ 
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eervent  reiatlonshlps  tesed  on  imported  labor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  desire  for  a  homopeneoue  population,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  land  eystem  of  the  New  England  colo¬ 
nies,  leseened  the  ef fectivenees  of  the  economic  demand 
by  restricting,  but  not  prohibiting,  the  importation  of 
alien  neooles,  and  by  limiting  the  inducements  which  could 
be  offered  to  voluntary  imnigrents.  Practices  and  instl— 
tutione  to  which  the  colonists  had  been  accustomed  in  the 
Old  World  served  as  patterns  for  different  phases  of  ser¬ 
vitude,  but  the  scarcity  of  labor  required  innovations 
which  at  beet  were  but  casually  reminiscent  of  the  English 
labor  pattern.  Religion  too  played  its  pert.  It  provided 
a  Justification  for  the  subservierce  implicit  in  the  In¬ 
stitution,  on  the  one  hand,  but  it  emphasized  on  the  other, 
that  the  relationship  was  religious  and  moral  as  well  as 
economic.  In  addition,  religious  attitudes  reenforced  the 
essentially  domestic  nature  of  New  England  servitude  by 
bringing  master-servant  behavior  within  the  realm  of  the 
divinely  ordained  and  divinely  regulated  family.  Servi¬ 
tude,  In  the  present  area  of  Massachusetts  before  1750, 
was  a  coraples  phenomenon  and  a  product  of  complex  forces. 


aflUiLji'-  Iff-- 
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chapter  II 


The  Servant  Elite;  Apprentices  end  Indentured  Servants 

There  were  two  categories  of  voluntary  servants  In  the 
servant  class  in  Massachusetts  prior  to  1750:  apprentices 
and  Indentured  servants.  Apprenticeship  was  essentially  an 
educational  Institution  In  which  a  master  Imparted  his 
skill  or  knowledge  to  a  trainee  In  exchange  for  labor.  In¬ 
dentured  servitude  was  essentially  an  economic  Institution 
In  which  a  master  provided  certain  economic  goods — trans¬ 
portation,  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  some  end-payment— 

In  exchange  for  labor.  Although  Ideally  distinct  from  each 
other.  In  practice  they  over-lapped  because  of  certain  char¬ 
acteristics  which  they  had  In  common.  Both  types  of  seirvl- 
tude  were  volxintary,  and  In  both,  the  particular  conditions 
of  service  were  determined  In  part  by  the  bargaining  of  two 
parties,  the  master  and  the  servant.  In  both,  the  terms  of 
service  were  recorded  In  an  Indenture  or  contract,  end  In 
each  case,  the  servant  lived  with  his  master  as  a  pert  of 
his  master's  household  end  was  responsible  to  him  for  his 
every  action  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
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Yet  they  were  distinct,  and  of  the  two,  apprentlceehlp  was 
ordinarily  euperlor  In  terms  of  rewards  offered,  and  In 
terms  of  social  respectability. 

When  Josleh  Franklin,  tallow  chandler  In  early  eight¬ 
eenth-century  Boston,  placed  hls  eon,  Benjamin,  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice,  he  illustrated  many  characteristics  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  as  it  existed  In  KassachueettB,  In  the  first  place 
he  demonstrated  the  almost  universal  acceptance  of  this  means 
of  acquiring  a  skill,  Benjamin  was  the  tenth  son  to  be  put 
out  as  an  apprentice  in  Joslah's  immediate  family.  Second, 
this  was  clearly  an  alternative  to  going  on  to  higher  formal 
education,  for  Joslah  had  intended  hls  son  as  a  tithe  to  the 
church,  but  he  found  the  college  education  too  costly  for 
hls  means.  Third,  he  illustrated  the  variety  of  crafts 
available  to  the  prospective  apprentice  in  the  larger  com¬ 
munity,  if  not  in  the  small  town.  Of  the  ten  sons,  nine 
were  apprenticed  to  different  trades,  and  Benjamin  himself 
was  taken  to  many  different  tradesmen  to  view  their  work 
and  to  Judge  which  would  be  most  pleasing  to  hls  tastes. 
Fourth,  he  showed  the  partly  voluntary,  partly  involiintary 
nature  of  the  system.  Benjamin's  expressed  wish  wes  to  go 
to  sea,  but  this  was  forbidden.  In  that  sense,,  the  choice 
was  voltintary  only  on  the  pert  of  the  father.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  boy  was  not  forced  to  choose  any  one  par¬ 
ticular  trade,  and  in  that  sense  hls  choice  was  hls  own. 
Fifth,  Benjamin's  being  placed  on  trial  with  a  cutler,  his 
uncle,  illustrated  the  apparently  common  practice  of  an 
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fidjuetment  period  prior  to  the  sliming  of  a  contract  dur¬ 
ing  vhich  the  prospective  servant  lived  vlth  and  served 
hie  prospective  master,  hut  during  which  either  could  with¬ 
draw  if  conditions  were  not  satisfactory,  Finally,  Ben¬ 
jamin's  experience  indicated  the  role  that  bargaining  power 
played  in  determining  the  particular  conditions  of  servitude. 
Benjamin's  uncle  demanded  a  fee  for  taking  the  youth  as  an 
apprentice.  This  Joslah  was  unwilling  to  pay,  and  the  nego¬ 
tiations  were  broken  off.  Instead  of  being  apprenticed  to 
his  uncle,  the  youth  was  then  Indentured  to  James,  his 
brother,  who  agreed  to  pay  Journeyman’s  wages  the  last  year 
of  the  nine-year  apprenticeship. 

Probably  most  children  during  the  colonial  period 

were  raised  to  be  farmers  or  farmers'  wives,  receiving 

2 

their  basic  instruction  in  the  home,  but  for  any  who  as¬ 
pired  to  a  position  in  society  outside  of  farming,  some 
formal  training  was  necessary.  Those  who  were  to  become 
ministers,  of  course,  went  to  college,  as  did  most  who 


1,  Henry  Steele  Commager,  ed.,  The  Autobiography  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  &  Selections  from  his'  Wrltinp-s  (New  York,  19^4) , 
12-1?.  One  of  the  reasons  he  did  not  go  to  school  was  the 
"mean  living  many  so  educated  v/ere  afterwards  able  to  obtain 

...."  Ibid..  12, 

2,  Farming,  as  Adam  Smith  noted,  was  more  worthy  of 
apprenticeship  for  seven  years  then  many  trades  less  dif¬ 
ficult  to  master.  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  and  Causes 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  (I<ew  York.  1937).  Book  I ,  Chap- 
ter  Ten,  part  11,  12^-127.  Children  were  regularly  put 
out  to  farmers  in  the  area  of  this  study,  particularly  by 
the  overseers  of  the  poor.  See  below,  chapter  III, 
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became  teachers;  but  others,  like  Benjamin  Franklin, 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  master,  who  acted  JLu  loco 
parentis  for  a  specified  number  of  years,  giving  training, 
keep,  end  some  form  of  end-payment  In  exchange  for  service. 

This  system  of  education  was  as  old  as  recorded  his- 

4 

tory.  When  the  first  Immigrants  came  to  New  England  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  English  apprenticeship  had  passed 
through  the  stages  of  guild  and  town  regulation  and  had 
become  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  legislation,  English 
lew  required  a  minimum  number  of  years  (seven)  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  age  at  which  one  could  attain  freedom  (twenty-four). 
Moreover,  It  required  the  enrollment  of  contracts  or  Inden¬ 
tures  before  the  local  courts,  and  established  a  proportion 
to  be  observed  between  Journeymen  and  apprentices  so  as  to 
limit  the  latter  and  encourage  the  employment  of  the  former. 


3.  Some  who  went  to  college  aftervards  served  appren¬ 

ticeship.  John  Lengdon  Sibley,  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Graduates  of  Harvard  University  in  Cembridge.  Massachu- 
p.e'ti's'  (Cambridge.  1837-)',"  151»  Hereafter  cited  as 

Sibley’s  Harvard  Graduates, 

4,  Paul  H,  Douglas,  American  Apprenticeship  end  In¬ 
dustrial  Education,  In  Columbia  I'niversity'  Studies.  XCV/ 

11  (New  York,  1921), 

5.  Francis  Robert  Seybolt,  Apprenticeship  &  Appren- 
txceahip  Education  In  ooloniel  New  England  &  I.'ew  York^  In 

Colu.T.bie  UniverEity  Te'ech'ere  College  Contributions'  to 

II^cetion.LkX'J<^vWwy,</k,1917).  1-22, 

6,  Five  Ellx,  o.  4,  The  effective  enforcement  of  this 
famous  Elizabethan  statute,  and  the  poor  laws  of  early 
seventeenth-century  England  has  been  seriously  questioned 
by  John  U,  Nef,  Industry  end  Government  in  France  end  Eng- 
land.  1^40-1640,  In  Memoirs  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  Held  at  Philadelphia  For  Promoting  Osefui"  /.n'o'vledge, 
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The  eettlere  at  New  Plymouth,  Selem,  and  Boston,  how¬ 
ever,  conceived  the  Institution  as  dependent  not  upon  law, 
but  upon  custom  and  the  bargain  agreed  to  between  contract¬ 
ing  parties,  for  only  the  most  general  legislation,  applic¬ 
able  to  ell  temporary  servants,  and  some  legislation  ap¬ 
plicable  to  perpetual  servants,  was  enacted  in  the  first 
generation  or  more.  The  variously  called  Statute  of  Ap¬ 
prentices  or  Statute  of  Artificers  of  England  was  neither 
enforced  in  America,  nor  re-enacted  there, 

Plymouth,  it  is  true,  did  require  the  enrollment  of 
contracts  for  servants  on  her  record  books  in  I638,  and  the 

Puritans  in  Kassachusetts  Bay  asked  that  servants  be  taught 

7 

to  read  the  capital  laws  and  learn  the  catechism.  Further 

they  advised  that  servants  having  served  faithfully  seven 

8 

years  should  not  be  sent  away  empty  handed,  while  they  pro¬ 
hibited  selling  a  servant  his  time  before  the  contracted 
9 

period  was  up.  But  otherwise,  neither  colony  regulated  the 


Cftn.  6  cont,]  XV  (Philadelphia,  19^),  25-35,  35-57,  How¬ 
ever,  thf  disruption  of  economic  revolution  had  not  yet  de¬ 
stroyed  servitude  in  England,  and  it  is  shown  below  how  the 
transplanted  English  sought  vigorously  and  successfully  to 
establish  servitude  of  many  shades  in  Plymouth  and  Kassa- 
chusetts. 

7.  Brigham,  Laws.  58,  Whitmore,  Laws.  I36  (1642).  Ply¬ 
mouth  required  the  same  by  1671.  Brigham,  Lews.  270, 

8.  V-liltmore,  Laws,  53  (l64l). 

9.  Mass.  Rees..  I,  186  (I636).  Plymouth's  law  of  1639 
was  less  rigorous  than  Massachusetts' ,  It  simply  made  it 
more  difficult  to  obtain  freedom,  but  was  not  a  flat  pro¬ 
hibition,  Brigham,  Laws.  65. 
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relatlonshlp  between  apprentice  and  master  by  law. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  to  define  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  system  In  the  specific  terms  of  the  Statute  of  Arti¬ 
ficers  in  New  England  are  conjectural,  England's  law  was 
designed,  in  the  first  place,  to  bolster  a  system  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  a  pattern  of  relationships  no  longer  compa¬ 
tible  with  the  facts  of  economic  growth.  That  Is,  the 
government  sought  to  maintain  medieval  restrictions  on  a 
growing  capitalistic  economy,  and  thereby  protect  the  trades 

from  overcrowding  by  limiting  apprenticeship,  and  to  pro- 

10 

vide  work  for  Journeymen,  Kew  England,  however,  had  com¬ 
paratively  little  artisan  production  on  the  one  hand,  and 
no  labor  surplus  on  the  other.  Her  economy  reo.ulred  free¬ 
dom,  not  restriction,  labor  exploitation,  not  labor  pro¬ 
tection,  While  she  Introduced  some  medieval-type  legisla¬ 
tion,  she  did  not  return  to  the  Middle  Ages, 

Secondly,  the  Puritan  colonies  relied  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  upon  custom  to  guide  them  in  establishing  Instl- 
tutlons.  Customary  patterns  of  behavior  undoubtedly  had  the 
force  of  lew.  Finally,  where  custom  felled  them,  they  relied 
upon  the  Bible ,  The  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  between 
the  old  and  the  new  allowed  for  Innovation  which  new  circum¬ 
stances  required,  or  for  the  demise  of  old  lews  Incompatible 
with  new  situations.  For  example,  prior  to  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  legislation  of  1562,  the  guilds  or  towns  had  performed 
the  function  of  regulation  In  old  England,  but  neither  wee 


10,  Nef,  Industry  and  Government,.,,  passim. 
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particularly  effective  In  HaeeachuEetts.  The  shoeir^kerfi 

and  tanners  of  Boston,  and  the  coopers  of  Boston  and 

Charlestown  fonr.ed  short-lived  guilds  before  I65O,  but 

11 

guild  organization  was  the  exception  not  the  rule.  The 
coopers  were  able  to  get  Boston  to  pass  an  ordinance  re¬ 
quiring  local  enrollment  of  Indentures,  and  prohibiting 
practice  of  the  trade  without  seven  years'  apprenticeship. 
Enforced  upon  occasion  by  the  town  government,  this  ordi¬ 
nance  resulted  In  at  least  two  persons  being  required  to 

give  up  cooperage,  but  the  enrollment  of  Indentures  was 

12 

haphazard  and  Incomplete,  A  later  attempt  on  the  part 
of  ship  carpenters  In  1675  to  deter  a  non-apprentlced 
worker,  by  carrying  him  through  town  on  a  pole,  met  with 
five  shillings  damage  plus  fees  of  court  assessed  to  each 

13 

participant.  Most  significant  of  all,  the  provincial 
General  Court  was  silent  on  the  question  of  regulating  or¬ 
dinary  apprenticeship,  althojigh  those  bound  out  at  the 


11.  Morris,  dovernment  end  Labor....  139-1^1# 

12.  Boston  Records.  II,  156-157  (law);  VII,  21  (1664), 
39  (1667/8,  enforcement),  A  greater  significance  Is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  law  of  I66O  by  Seybolt,  Apprenticeship. . .  ^ 
24-25.  However,  Indentures  appear  only  Infrequently  In  the 
printed  records,  those  In  manuscript  deal  primarily  with  thS 
poor,  end  apprentices  continued  to  serve  less  than  seven 
years.  The  one  Instance  Seybolt  cites  as  evidence  actually 
deals  with  the  poor.  Ibid. .  24n, 

13.  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  PTibllcatlons 
(Boston,  1895“) »  XXIX-XXX,  ■Records  of  the  Suffolk.  County 
Court,"  Part  II,  602.  Hereafter  cited  as  Suffolk  County 
Court,  I,  II.  I  found  no  evidence  Indicating  compliance 
with  the  Hat  Act  of  1732  except  Its  report  In  the  News- 
Letter.  Aug.  3-10,  1732, 
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Instance  of  the  overseere  of  the  poor  or  selectmen  were 

14 

protected  by  general  laws. 

Apprenticeship,  then,  was  a  system  of  training  for 

which  the  Individual  paid  with  his  labor  and  perhaps  a  fee. 

Omitting  fpoB  consideration  variant  types  loosely  styled^ 

apprentices — poor  children  boiind  out  by  the  authorltlee 

and  an  occasional  servant  so  designated  In  order  to  Indl- 

16 

cate  his  servile  statue--  a  general  pattern  does  emerge, 
one  shaped  by  custom  but  considerably  modlTled  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  parties  concerned, 

A  parent  with  more  sons  than  he  could  profitably  em¬ 
ploy,  or  whose  son  preferred  a  different  trade  or  means  of 
livelihood,  would  Inquire  concerning  the  opportunities  in  the 
area  sometime  after  the  boy’s  twelfth  to  fourteenth  year* 


14,  Acte  and  Resolves.  I-III,  passim. 

15,  See  below,  chapter  III* 

16,  The  term,  "apprentice"  was  frequently  used  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  relationship  of  master  and  servant  rather  then 
necessary  training  provlslone.  For  example,  some  of  the 
early  "apprentice s"  appear  to  have  been  bound  servants 
without  compensation  except  freedom  dues  or  annual  wages* 
See:  Records  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Colony  of 

Ma Esachusette  Bay  16'30-16R2  (Boston.  1901-1928).  ll.  1^ 

TT63iT^  26  ( 1632).  Hereafter  cited  as  Aseietants.  In 
1633/4,  John  Smith,  finding  himself  In  "greet  extremity,* 
bound  out  as  an  "apprentice*  for  ten  years,  Plyra,  Rees,. 

I,  23.  In  1701,  Mary  Clifford  put  herself  as  an  "ap- 
prentice  or  servant"  to  John  and  Margaret  Pestre  for  four 
years.  Boston  Records.  X,  51,  In  1705/6,  John  Drlsco  is 
listed  as  an  "aoorentlce  or  servant."  MSS.  Suffolk  Ses¬ 
sions,  I,  121.  In  1744,  Samuel  Stertevant  of  Plymouth 
Coimty  bound  himself  as  a  "servant  or  apprentice"  for  eight¬ 
een  months.  Since  his  master  paid  seventy  pounds  for  him, 
he  Wfis  probably  a  domestic  criminal  owing  damages  and  costs 
and  serving  It  out,  MSS.  "Bdward  Winslow  Notary  Public* 
Benjamin  Drew  1741-1759,"  25-26* 
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Having  located  a  receptive  master,  the  son  might  very  well 

be  placed  with  him  on  trial,  during  which  time  both  the  boy 

and  the  master  could  get  out  of  the  arrangement.  ‘  He  might 

or  might  not  stay  at  home  during  this  trial  period,  but  he 

would  be  under  the  master's  supervision  during  the  day  at 
17 

least. 


If  all  parties,  the  father,  the  master,  and  possibly 
the  boy,  were  satisfied,  the  next  step  would  be  to  draw  up 
a  written  agreement  which  would  specify  the  mutual  obliga¬ 
tions  each  was  to  assume. 

Variously  styled  as  contracts,  covenants,  but  most  fre¬ 
quently  as  Indentures,  the  form  was  well  Icnown,  and  by  the 
late  seventeenth  century  at  least,  widely  used.  It  was  to 
be  found,  for  example,  in  the  Boston  Almanac  for  1692  and 

in  an  eighteenth-century  secretary's  guide.  Printed  Inden- 

18 

tures  were  generally  available  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Frequently  notary  publics  or  even  school  teachers  wrote  up 


17.  Franklin,  Autobiography . . . .  16.  MSS,  Essex  Deeds, 

VI,  80,  MSS,  Records  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  KassachusettsJ  Transcribed  under  the  Direc¬ 
tion  of  Commissioners  of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  by  David 
Pulelfer,  1851,  V,  I56,  Hereafter  cited  as  MSS.  Middlesex 
County  Court.  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  III,  31^  (1725).  Sev¬ 
eral  parents  provided  in  their  wills  for  apprenticeship  of 
their  sons  after  their  own  deaths,  Essex  County  Court.  VIII, 
2-3  (1680);  Suffolk  County  Court.  IlV  779 "( 1676/7 ) ;  The 
Probate  Records  of  Essex  County  Massachusetts  (Salem,  1916- 
1920),  it,  152-153  (1^68).  Hereafter  cited  as  Essex  Probate.  ' 

18 ,  Boston  Almanac  for  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  Ood  1692. . . 
(Boston,  1692),  17-16,  Reproduced  photogrephically  in  M.'H.S,, 
“Hichols  Reproduction  Massachusetts  Almanacs,"  VII,  Thomas 
Rill,  The  Young  Secretary's  Guide:  or  A  Speedy  Kelp  to  Learn¬ 
ing.  (seventh  edition^  Boston,  173O),  100-101,  Bee  advertlse- 
ment  for  "Blank  Bonds,  Indentures,  Ec,  to  be  Sold  at  the 
Printing  House  in  Newbury-Street , "  Gazette.  Jan,  15-22,  1733. 
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the  contract  for  the  parties  Involved, 

A  typical  indenture  in  form  and  terminology,  if  not  in 
exact  terms,  was  that  between  William  Pearce  and  John  Crora- 
well. 


[This]  indenture  witCnesseth  that]  Wm.  Pearce  son 
of  Richard  Pearce-late  dec.  of  his  free  voluntary 
will  &  with  consent  &  aprobation  of  Elizabeth  his 
mother,  hath  put  himself  apprentice  to  John  Crom¬ 
well  of  Salem  in  ye  county  of  Essex,  Slathener, 
the  science  or  trade  of  a  slathener  which  he  now 
useth,  to  be  taught  &  with  him  after  the  manner  of 
an  apprentice  to  dwell  <5c  serve  from  the  25th  day  of 
December  lest  past,  unto  the  full  end  &  term  of 
eight  years  from  thence  next  following  &  fully  to 
be  compleat  &  ended,  by  all  which  terme  of  eight 
yeares  the  ed  apprentice,  the  sd  John  Cromwell  & 
Hannah  his  wife,  well  &  truly  shall  serve,  thelre 
secreats  shall  keepe  close,  thelre  commandments 
lawfull,  <5c  honest  every  where  he  shall  gladly  doe, 
hurt  to  his  said  master  or  Mrs,  he  shall  not  doe 
nor  suffer  to  be  don,  but  shall  lett  if  he  may  or 
immediately  admonish  his  sd  Piaster  or  Mrs  thereof- 
taverns  he  shall  not  frequent,  from  the  service  of 
hie  Master  ^  Mistress  day  or  night,  he  shall  not 
absent  or  prolong  hlmselfe,  but  in  all  things  as  a 
good  &  feithfull  apprentice,  shall  beare  &  behave 
himself  toward  his  sd.  Master  &  Mrs  &  all  his 
duerlng  the  terme  aforesd:  Ye  said  John  Cromwell  to 
his  sd  apprentice-  the  science  or  art  of  a  slather- 
ner  which  he  nov;  useth  shall  teach  <5c  informs  or 
cause  to  be  taught  &  Informed  the  best  waye  that  he 
may  or  cann;  &  alsoe  shall  teach  his  apprentice  or 
cause  him  to  be  taught  to  reed  &.  wrlght:  apparell, 
meate-drink-waehlng  &  lodging  fc  all  other  neces- 
saryes  meete  &  convenient  for  an  apprentice,  as  well 
in  sickness  as  in  health-  for  duering  ye  time 
aforesd,  &  at  the  end  thereof  to  dismiss  his  sd,  ap¬ 
prentice,  with  doble  apperall  throughout,  both  linen 
&  woolen,  one  sute  for  Lord’s  dayes,  &  one  sute  for 


19,  See:  MSS.  Public  Notary  Books  of  Stephen  Sewall  and 
Mitchell  Sewall,  and  MSS.  "Edward  Alnslow  Notary  Public, 
Benjamin  Drew  1741-1759,"  passim.  For  a  school  teacher  writ¬ 
ing  Indentures  see  Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates.  IV,  398-402 

(1700), 
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workinpr  days.  In  wltnees  whereof  the  p{firjtlee  to 
these  Indentures  have  sett  to  thelre  hands  eeales 
Interchangeably  each  to  the  other  this  19th  day  of 
February  in  ye  year  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand 
six  hundred  seventy  six  1676,,., 

20 

There  were  certain  general  conditions.  The  boy  lived 

with  hia  master,  who  provided  him  with  ell  the  neceasaries 

of  life — food,  clothing,  washing,  and  lodging.  In  addition, 

the  master  obliged  himself  to  teach  the  apprentice  hia  art 

or  "mystery,*  so  that  when  the  boy  was  freed,  he  would  be 

able  to  employ  the  necessary  skills  of  the  trade  to  earn  hie 

living.  In  exchange,  the  boy  promised  to  serve  the  master 

for  a  set  number  of  years,  and  to  obey  him  in  all  his  lawful 

commands.  There  were  certain  things  he  promised  not  to  doJ 

21 

he  would  not  contract  matrimony,  or  commit  fornication,  he 
would  not  destroy  his  master's  property,  nor  divulge  hie 
secrete;  he  would  not  absent  himself  without  leave,  nor 
haunt  taverns  and  ale-houses.  Secondly  there  were  some  very 
specific  terms.  The  apprentice  was  to  serve  a  particular 
number  of  years  from  a  given  date;  the  master  was  to  teach 
him  a  specific  trade. 

Accepting  the  above  as  the  norm,  we  have  an  institution 
determined  primarily  by  custom,  and  Incidentally,  quite  in 
accordance  with  English  statutory  law.  But  it  was  in  the 


20,  MSS,  Essex  Deeds,  VI,  80, 

21,  The  example  given  does  not  mention  fornication,  but 
this  was  a  general  prohibition.  See.  for  example.  Essex 
County  Court.  IV,  256-257  (1665). 
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varlatlons  from  the  norm,  extremely  numerous,  that  the  true 
cheracterletlcs  emerge:  that  Is  to  say,  an  agreement  between 
two  Independent  parties. 

Take  the  number  of  years  of  service.  The  norm,  or  that 
number  which  the  largest  group  of  known  apprentices  contrac¬ 
ted  for,  was  seven.  Yet,  there  were  twice  as  many  who  var¬ 
ied  from  it,  with  more  serving  less  than  seven  years,  than 

22 

those  serving  more.  For  example,  Kathew  Legroe,  slain  in 

the  Indian  Kars  of  the  late  seventeenth  century,  had  been 

bound  as  an  aporentlce  to  learn  a  trade  in  1675,  for  two 

23 

years  and  six  months.  At  the  other  end,  there  was  one 

Charles  Attwood  whose  father  bound  him  for  thirteen  years  so 

that  he  could  not  only  leam  to  dress  leather  and  make  gloves, 

but  also  to  read,  wi-ite,  and  cast  accounts  well  enough  to 

24 

keep  a  merchant's  books.  As  a ’rare  exception  there  wag 
Richard  Handy  of  Plymouth  County,  who  agreed  to  eerve  a  mas¬ 
ter  until  he  felt  that  he  had  fully  attained  the  skill  of  a 
cooper,  Richard,  not  the  master,  was  to  decide  when  that 

time  had  arrived;  yet  in  other  respects  he  was  to  behave  as 
25 

an  apprentice.  Even  more  illustrative  of  this  bargaining. 


22.  See  appendix  A, 

23.  Essex  Probate.  Ill,  81-82.  Note  also  that  the  ex¬ 
cuse  ?lven  In  Boston  for  enacting  the  seven  year  ordinance 
was  that  many  youths  were  serving  apprenticeshipb  of  only 
three  to  four  years.  Boston  Records.  II,  I56-I57  (I66O), 

24.  E.  I.  Colls..  XI,  74-80  (1697), 

25.  Plym.  Rees..  IV,  194  (1667). 
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however,  Is  the  case  of  John  Sampson,  aspirant  to  the  ehlp- 
wripht's  craft,  Ke  hsC  a  choice  between  a  shipwright  will¬ 
ing  to  take  him  for  a  Einlnum  of  five  years'  service,  and  a 
local  housewrlght  who  would  train  him  in  his  trade  in  return 

for  three  years'  servitude,  Sampson  chose  the  longer  period 

26 

with  the  shipwright. 

Another  element  of  the  contract  which  varied  from  case  • 
to  case  was  the  payment  of  a  fee  to  the  master  for  accept¬ 
ing  the  apprentice  in  the  first  place.  This  practice,  com¬ 
mon  enough  1 n  England,  particularly  in  the  more  exclusive 

trades,  was  not  unknown  in  America,  although  the  recorded 

27 

instances  are  few,  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 

elder  Franklin's  unwillingness  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  cutler 

with  whom  Benjamin  was  placed  on  trial.  The  fact  that  the 

demand  came  from  a  relative  of  Franklin's  would  indicate 

that  the  practice  was  not  unknown,  but  it  should  be  kept  in 

28 

mind  that  the  man  was  a  recent  Immigrant  from  England, 

Other  cases  show  a  variety  in  fees  expected,  from  the  de¬ 
livery  of  a  whole  crop  of  Indian  corn,  beans  and  piunpkine 


26,  Thomas  Lechford,  "Note  Book,,,,"  American  Antiquar¬ 
ian  Society,  Prop.  (Worcester,  1882-),  New  Series,  VII,  303- 
405  (l64l).  Hereafter  cited  as  Lechford,  Note-Book. 

27,  Morris,  Government  end.  Labor....  369-370,  In  Eng¬ 
land,  Adam  Smith  noted  the  common  p re ctlce  of  requiring  fees 
for  apprenticeship,  the  occasional  maintenance  cf  the  appren¬ 
tice  by  the  parents,  and  in  the  case  of  those  unable  to  pay, 
the  requirement  of  service  beyond  the  necessary  time  for 
learning  in  exchange  for  training.  Wealth  of  Nations....  Book 
I,  Chapter  Ten,  Part  1,  102, 

28,  See  above  page  33, 
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(including  half  the  work  of  herveetlng)  to  cash  fees  rang¬ 
ing  \:5)vard  from  elxty  pounde. 

Those  highly  placed  could  command  even  larger  eume, 
Wllllaa  Stoddard,  an  eighteenth-century  Boston  merchant, 

asked  one  hundred  pounds  and  a  bond  of  five  hundred  pounds 

30 

for  the  apprentice's  fidelity.  Similarly,  another  mer¬ 
chant,  named  Joshua  Winslow,  wrote  to  Richard  Wilson  in 
17^: 


klien  Cap  Cary  went  hence,  he  mentioned  to  me  the 
taking  your  Son  Apprentice  for  7  years  &  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  gave  him  Incouregement  I  would  do  It 
on  Condition  I  might  have  150t  Sterling  v;ith  him, 
which  I  had  with  my  last  &  which  the  Boarding  & 
taking  Care  of  a  Lad  for  that  Time  is  fully  worth 
however  on  Receipt  of  your  Letter  I  told  Capt 
Steel  I  would  take  him  &  leave  it  with  you  to 
make  such  further  allowance  as  you  thought  reason¬ 
able,  he  is  now  with  me  &  bound  for  Seven  Years 
from  the  let  May  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  Instruct 
him  &  hope  he  will  do  well;  he  is  somewhat  thick 
of  Hearing  wChijch  is  a  great  disadvantage, 

31 

A  third  major  area  of  variation  existed  in  the  degree 

of  formal  "book  learning"  the  individual  apprentice  was  to 

get.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  Puritan  contribution 

to  organized  education,  and  there  exists  no  need  to  repro- 
32 

duce  it  here.  It  is  enough  to  admit  that  schools  were 


29,  Plym.  Rees..  IV,  I94  (1667). 

30,  Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates.  IV,  649,  Stoddard  was 
willing:  to  settle  for  sixty  pounds  if  the  parents  would  pro¬ 
vide  clothes  and  washing, 

31,  MSS.  Joshua  Winslow  Copy  Book  of  Letters  (1712-1769) 
19.  Boston,  August  26,  17^0, 

32,  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  Seybolt's  chapter 
on  education  in  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  is  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading,  for  he  assumes  that  the  legal  obligations  [cont,] 
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ord.lnsrlly  available,  and  that  ell  children  were  to  be  able 
"perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  [to  have]  know- 

33 

ledge  of  the  Capital  lewB.,,,"  K^eny  masters  contracted 
to  see  that  their  apprentices  learned  reading,  writing,  and 
In  some  casee  arithmetic.  For  example,  Andrew  Stewman  be¬ 
came  the  servant  of  a  sallmaker  In  Salem  In  1739/^.  His 
master,  beyond  teaching  him  his  trade,  covenanted  to  teach 

Andrew  to  read,  write,  and  "Cypher  to  the  rule  of  Three  If 

34 

he  be  capable  to  learn."  That  this  was  not  the  usual  pro¬ 
vision,  even  In  the  eighteenth  century.  Is  suggested  by  the 
petition  of  Francis  Worden  about  his  apprentice  In  1727. 

It  was  his  view  that  training  in  a  trade,  providing  clothes, 
and  teaching  to  read,  write  and  cypher  was  "more  then  is 

35 

Comonly  practiced  to  be  put  In  Indentures.,,,"  Some  even 

obliged  themselves  to  keep  their  charges  In  school,  or  to 

allow  schooling  at  the  parent's  expense  to  be  taken  from  the 

36 

time  which  ordinarily  would  be  the  master's. 

Yet  a  fourth  area  of  variation  arose  over  the  payment 
of  freedom  dues,  or  end-payment.  It  has  already  been  pointed 

[ftn,  32  cont.]  Imposed  tipon  the  masters  of  poor  apprentices 
were  equally  obligatory  on  all  masters  of  apprentices.  Ap¬ 
prenticeship.  . 36-51, 

33.  Whitmore,  Laws.  16;  Brigham,  Laws.  271  (1671), 

34.  KSS.  Public  Notary  Books  of  Stephen  Sewall  and 
Mitchell  Sewall,  II,  56, 

35.  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  IV,  68-69, 

36.  See  appendix  A, 
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out  that  lend  was  rarely  given  to  servants  of  any  kind  as 

part  of  their  contract,  although  some  apprentices  were 

37 

among  the  exceptions.  Even  so,  they  were  not  turned  away 
empty  handed.  The  most  common  freedom  dues  were  clothing— 
two  suits,  one  for  the  Lord  s  day  and  one  for  working  days. 
That  this  was  an  Important  consideration  may  be  seen  in  the 
specific  listing  made  in  one  agreement  in  1687,  The  appren¬ 
tice  was  to  have  "double  clothes  throughout  asS  Jackets, 

coats,  Valstcoates,  Brlches,  Drawers,  trousers.  Shirts,  neck- 

39 

clothes,  Hatts,  stockings  shoes,  gloves,  Hankerchlefs. , 

Iteny  other  variations  occurred.  Some  of  them  were:  money, 

produce  of  some  kind,  books,  instruments,  guns,  and  one  suit 
40 

Instead  of  two, 

Hscellaneous  differences  cannot  be  overlooked,  either, 
for  they  Illustrate  even  better  the  impact  of  individuals 
on  custom.  Some  of  them  are:  a  provision  for  non-transfer 
of  the  servant  without  his  assent,  a  limitation  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  geographical  area,  the  providing  of  part  of  the 
servant's  keep  by  the  parents,  the  prohibition  or  limita¬ 
tion  of  employment  in  menial  work  or  work  unconnected  with 
the  trade,  provision  for  an  alternate  trade,  the  inclusion 


37.  See  above  chapter  I,  A  few,  before  1640,  and  In 
Plymouth,  may  have  had  land,  but  it  is  not  sure  they  were 
apprentices.  See  appendix  A, 

38.  See  appendix  A,  In  1675  e  master  was  sued  for  not 
giving  his  apprentice  two  suits  and  ten  pounds  at  the  end  of 
service  “according  to  the  custom  of  the  country...,"  Suffolk 
County  Court.  II,  610-611, 


39.  E.  I.  Colls.,  XI,  74-80 

40.  See  appendix  A, 


of  an  agreement  for  a  period  of  eervlce  as  a  workman  at 
the  end  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  finally,  even  a  epecl- 

41 

flcatlon  that  a  child  could  visit  hie  parents  on  Sundays. 

An  examination  of  particular  agreements,  as  opposed 
to  the  above  general  variations.  Is  equally  Instructive  as 
to  the  individual  nature  of  these  contracts.  Some  were 
quite  complex:  in  1639,  Dearmont  Mathews  signed  an  agreement 
with  a  master  whereby  he  would  work  for  six  years  at  an  an¬ 
nual  wage  of  four  pounds  and  one  pig.  At  the  end  of  his 
time  he  was  to  receive  a  piece  of  land,  three  suits  and  six 
shirts.  His  son,  Tegg,  was  part  of  the  agreement,  for  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  same  master  for  ten  years.  During 

that  time  Tegg  was  to  have  two  years  of  schooling,  but  the 

42 

remaining  eight  were  to  be  spent  with  the  father.  Another 

case  the  same  year  involved  one  John  Bourne  who  agreed  to 

Bei*ve  a  master  for  six  years  if  the  master  would  undertake 

to  teach  him,  at  his  coming  to  New  England,  the  trade  of  a 

43 

shipwright.  If  not,  he  would  serve  only  four  years. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  Joseph  Barber  became  an 
apprenticeto  Joseph  Karkes  until  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The 
usual  provisions  were  Included  in  the  Indenture,  and  the  boy 
was  to  be  taught  the  trade  of  a  "lining  end  woollng"  weaver, 

41,  Ibid.  For  visiting  provisions  see  Edmund  S,  Morgan, 
The  Puritan  Family.,..  37. 

42,  Lechford,  Note-Book,  251-252, 

43,  Ibid..  203  (1639). 
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But,  the  indenture  continues,  "If  the  sd.  Joeeoh  like  not 

to  leam  the  sd,  trade,  hie  sd,  caster  Joseph  engafre  to 

pay  tO'  the  sd  Josenh  Barber  Ten  pounds  In  good  Silver  Koney 

44 

&  a  good  gun  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship," 

The  cases  enumerated  above  Indicate  that  apprentice¬ 
ship  contracts  vere  subject  to  considerable  variation  from 
the  generally  accepted  norm,  tut  they  do  not  tell  the  en¬ 
tire  story.  Combined  with  custom,  the  contracts  set  the 
framework  within  which  the  relationship  between  master  and 
servant  would  function,  but  they  did  not  determine  the  day- 
to-day  pattern  of  behavior.  Here  there  was  room  for  even 
further  variation,  as  the  two  persons  involved  worked  out 
a  way  of  life  together.  An  Irascible  master  or  a  truculent 
apprentice  might  conceivably  make  of  the  situation  a  living 
hell.  On  the  other  hand.  If  both  Individuals  were  moderate 
In  their  demands  upon  one  another.  It  could  prove  to  be  a 
satisfactory  experience  for  all  concerned.  It  was  this  pos¬ 
sibility  of  minute  variation  between  the  two  extremes  which 
Impresses  one  with  tbe  Immense  variety  of  relationships 
which  must  have  developed  In  this  Intimate  association, 

Vhlle  the  element  of  education  was  the  distinguishing 
factor  of  apprenticeship,  the  second  category  of  voluntary 
servitude  was  more  directly  economic  In  Its  function.  Es¬ 
sentially,  it  represented  an  exchange  of  guaranteed  labor 
for  certain  economic  goods,  whether  transportation,  wages, 

44.  MSS,  M.H.S,  "Miscellaneous  Bomd  Manuscripts," 
Indenture  of  Joseph  Barber  (l694). 
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keep,  end-payment,  or  all  four.  As  a  voluntary  arrangement 
defined  by  a  contract,  this  form  of  master-cervant  relation¬ 
ship  came  to  be  celled  Indentured  servitude. 

The  Institution  of  Indentured  servitude  arose  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  particular  need:  a  labor  shortage  In  a  community 
whose  source  of  manpower  was  three  thousand  miles  away.  The 
problems  Involved  were*  to  provide  sufficient  Inducement  to 
the  worker  to  come  to ‘the  New  World,  to  provide  him  with 
transportation,  and  to  assure  the  would-be  employer  of  an 
adequate  return  on  his  Investment  If  he  paid  the  transporta¬ 
tion,  As  the  system  hed  developed  by  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  transportation,  keep,  and  a  small  end-payment  were 
Inducement  enough  to  get  many  Individuals  to  come,  while  a 
promise  to  work  for  a  certain  number  of  years  (recorded  In 
an  enforceable  contract)  was  considered  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  of  an  adequate  return  on  the  part  of  the  master.  In 
its  simplest  form  then.  It  was  an  exchange  of  transportation 
costs  plus  keep  for  labor. 

Unlike  apprenticeship,  Indentured  servitude  did  not  have 
a  body  of  custom  and  tradition  to  give  It  form  and  content; 
it  was  essentially  an  Innovation,  However,  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  practices  current  In  old  England  which  gave  the  colo¬ 
nists  something  to  build  upon.  In  the  first  place,  appren¬ 
ticeship  training  was  not  completely  divorced  from  the  Idea 
of  bound  labor  In  exchange  for  certain  economic  goods.  After 
ell,  the  apprentice  not  only  earned  his  education,  he  also 
worked  to  compensate  the  master  for  food,  clothing,  medical 
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care,  and  housing:.  Moreover,  In  the  case  of  apprentices 
bound  out  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  there  Is  little 
doubt  but  that  In  many  Instances  they  were  simply  bound 
laborers  whose  training  In  a  craft  was  of  little  signi¬ 
ficance,  Thirdly,  both  types  of  apprenticeship  had  ac¬ 
customed  the  colonists  to  the  idea  of  a  labor  contract,  or 
Indenture,  Why  not  substitute  transportation  to  America 
for  training  In  a  traded  In  the  fourth  place,  the  English 
were  familiar  with  the  custom  of  hiring  for  long  periods, 
enforceable  by  law,  even  when  the  employee  was  not  a  youth, 
but  an  adult.  The  Idea  of  the  contract,  of  keep  In  ex¬ 
change  for  service  of  some  duration,  combined  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  costly  sea  voyage  to  a  labor-scarce  community,  pro¬ 
duced  a  variety  of  experiments  In  master-servant  relation¬ 
ships  resulting  ultimately  In  a  satisfactory  solution  to  a 
serious  problem. 

There  were  several  experimental  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  labor  shortage  which  may  be  considered  under  the 
general  heeding  of  Indentured  servitude:  company  servants, 
servants  on  share,  servants  working  for  absentee  masters, 
redemptloners,  and  servants  drawn  voluntarily  from  the 
white  population  In  New  England, 

The  first  three  of  these  experimental  types  were  tried 
and  discarded  during  the  first  decades  of  settlement  In  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  early  companies  sent  contract 
labor  to  work  full  time  un^er  the  supervision  of  company 
members,  or  sent  them  on  shares,  their  production  to  bo 
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divided  between  the  company  and  ehare  holder.  Private 
Individuals,  moreover,  assumed  t^e  total  risk  of  dilatory 
workers,  desertion,  or  death,  as  they  became  absentee  mas¬ 
ters  of  servants  shipped  to  Massachusetts  where  they  worked 

without  suoervlslon  of  a  master,  or  under  the  occasional 

46 

eye  of  their  master's  friends.  Hone  of  these  proved  sa¬ 
tisfactory,  Company  servants,  as  such,  ceased  to  exist 
after  the  first  few  years.  Private  servants,  without  super¬ 
vision  of  their  masters,  soon  followed  suit  with  only  a  rare 

47 

exception  in  the  later  seventeenth  century.  In  at  least 

one  Instance,  all  three  devices  proved  disastrous,  as  a 

large  number  of  company  and  private  servants  had  to  be  freed 

to  fend  for  themselves  because  of  a  shortage  of  provisions 
48 

end  shelter. 


45.  Maes.  Rees,.  I,  appendix,  passim.  Wlnthrop  Papers. 
Ill,  201-204  (1635). 

46.  Sir  Mathew  Boynton  to  John  Wlnthrop,  Jr,,  I636, 
Wlnthrop  Papers.  Ill,  247,  Boynton  was  sending  two  ser¬ 
vants,  ten  sheep,  and  a  ram  to  Ipswich.  Ke  hoped  that  Wln¬ 
throp  would  look  after  the  servants,  for  though  they  were 
honest,  they  "should  haue  eyes  ouer  them  espetlallle  when 
they  are  att  soe  far  a  distance  from  theyr  malster,,,." 

See  also:  Ibid..  II,  334-335,  337-3^1  (1630);  IV,  249-25^ 
(1640). 

47.  For  the  exception  see  MSS.  "Photostatlc  Copy  of 
Records  of  County  Court,  Suffolk  1680-1692,"  modern  pen¬ 
ciled  pagination  followed,  II,  245  (1685,  two  servants). 
Hereafter  cited  as  MSS,  Suffolk  County  Court, 

48.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  The  History  of  the  Colony  and 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Lawrence  Shew  Mavo  ed. 
TCambrldge  ,  193^ ) ,  I 19.  ^nthrop  Papers .  II,  337-341 
(1630).  Boynton  (see  note  46  above )  apparently  found  long 
distance  supervision  unprofitable,  for  he  discharged  his 
servants  In  1637,  offering  to  pay  their  passage  home  un¬ 
less  they  preferred  to  use  their  liberty  In  Massachusetts, 
Ibid.,  388-389. 
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The  fourth  experimental  type,  vhlch  nay  be  coneldered 

under  Indentured  servitude,  vas  the  redemptloner— the  pei^ 

eon  who  sought  to  sell  his  service  to  the  highest  bidder 

In  the  New  World  in  order  to  reimburse  the  captain  of  hie 

vessel  for  his  transportation.  Few  came  In  this  manner  to 

the  area  between  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Cepe  Cod,  although 

their  numbers  were  apparently  large  elsewhere  in  the  colo— 

49 

nles.  The  earliest  redemptloner  recorded  In  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  In  1640,  and  curiously  enough,  it  was  for  pas¬ 
sage  not  to  the  New  World,  but  frcm  there  to  London  where 
he  had  been  bequeathed  fifty  pounds  by  his  grandfather.  He 

agreed  to  serve  for  seven  years  If  he  did  not  produce  hie 

50 

passage  money  within  six  days  after  arrival.  That  same 
year,  a  man  came  to  Massachucetts  on  redemption  terms  and 
sold  his  services  to  John  Wlnthrop,  who  agreed  to  pay  him 
wages  In  addition  to  his  passage.  In  fact,  Wlnthrop 
agreed  to  pay  wages  equal  to  that  offered  by  any  other  em- 

51 

ployer. 

The  paucity  of  records  concerning  further  redemptloners 
indicates  that  this  type  of  servant,  one  who  ordinarily  had 
some  worldly  goods  at  his  disposal,  went  elsewhere  than  to 


49,  A,  E.  Smith,  Colonists  In  Bondage.,,.  21-22,  223- 

235. 

50,  Lechford,  Note-Book^  328, 

51,  Wlnthrop  Papers.  IV,  322  (1640/41),  Wlnthrop  r 
freed  the  servant  after  a  year,  and  the  men  complained 
that  he  could  have  made  more  In  that  year  than  four 
pounds  passage,  two  pounds  tools,  plus  clothes. 
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the  ports  of  Salem,  Boston,  end  Plymouth,  In  fact.  It 
was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  a  third  re- 
demptloner  showed  up  In  the  records,  A  woolcomber  named 
Joseph  Besker,  hearing  that  there  were  good  opportunities 
in  his  trade,  ventured  to  come  to  New  England  In  1715.  ^^0 

agreed  to  pay  a  shipper  five  pounds  In  Bristol  or  eight 
pounds  In  New  England  for  his  transportation.  Little  other 

52 

evidence  on  redemptloners  could  be  found  through  1750« 

More  important  and  more  persistent  than  the  four  ex¬ 
perimental  types  of  Indentured  servitude  discussed  above 
was  the  fifth:  a  voluntary  servitude  drawn  from  the  white 
population  In  New  England,  It  Is  common  knowledge  that 
seventeenth-century  New  England,  with  Its  emphasis  on  re¬ 
ligion  and  Its  close  cultural  ties  with  Its  mercantilist 
motherland,  sought  to  regulate  Its  economy  with  regard  to 

53 

the  Just  price,  forestalling,  regratlng,  usury,  and  wages. 
Closely  related  to  these  regulations  were  laws  designed  to 
assure  the  master  of  his  locally-hired  servants,  and  of 
course,  to  assure  the  servant  of  employment,  keep,  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  abrupt  dismissal  in  the  midwinter's  cold. 

Both  Plymouth  and  Kassachusetts  Imposed  upon  the  servant 


52,  Barker  claimed  he  was  persuaded  to  sign  a  regular 
indenture  as  a  guarantee  of  his  payment  on  arrival  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  He  was  forced  to  honor  the  indenture  even  though  he 
had  offered  to  pay,  KSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  102-103 
(1715).  For  another  Bristol  redemptloner  see  MSS,  Suffolk 
Court  Files,  Vol,  93,  folio  I3I  (1715).  John  Warren,  3I 
years  old,  agreed  to  serve  four  years  unless  he  paid  his 
transporter  nine  pounds  within  ten  days  of  arrival  In  New 
England, 

53.  E,A,J,  Johnson,  "Some  Evidences,,,,"  passim. 


contract  mlnlmunj  periods  of  duration  (six  months  in  Ply¬ 
mouth,  a  year  in  Ka ssachueetts )  and  at  the  same  time  for¬ 
bade  selling  a  servant  his  time  or  dismissing  him  before 
his  contract  was 

Many  New  Englanders  were  willing  to  engage  themselves 
for  time  beyond  the  limits  thus  imposed.  Without  capital 
and  without  tools,  servants  young  in  years  and  experience 
no  doubt  found  It  comforting  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  the 
wisdom,  capital,  and  patience  of  a  family  man  who  would  ward 
off  the  evils  of  hunger,  cold,  and  the  Indians,  and  who 
would  provide  care  In  time  of  smallpox  or  other  disabling 
calamity.  Mothers  with  too  many  daughters  to  stir  the 
soup,  fathers  with  too  many  sons  to  work  the  house  plot  and 
ten  acres,  were  glad  to  exchange  the  services  of  their 
children  for  a  "cow  calf  and  one  half  Its  Increase,"  to  say 
nothing  of  getting  rid  of  the  Immediate  responsibility  of 
their  children's  sttpervlslon.  Young  men  and  women  with 
little  capital  could  get  wages,  a  promise  of  a  few  acres  of 
land  (in  the  early  days  of  settlement)  or  twelve  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  two  suits,  end  a  musket  at  the  end  of  their 
servitude,  as  well  as  bits  of  household  or  yeomanry  educa- 

55 

tlon. 


5^,  Brigham,  Laws.  58  (1638);  Maes.  Rees,.  I,  88  (I63I), 

186  (1636), 

55.  For  examples  see:  (short  term),  Plym.  Rees,.  I,  8 
(1633);  II,  6  (1640/1);  (long  term),  ibid..  I,  15-I6  (I633); 
Pulsifer,  teeds .  JZ  (I638  servant  working  for  transportation 
agrees  to  serve  extra  year  for  five  pounds).  For  land,  see 
appendices  A  and  B* 
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Although  IndlvldualB  persisted  In  binding  themselves 
out  as  servants  to  their  neighbors  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  this  study,  the  mambere  were  few  after  the  early 

56 

decades  of  colonization.  Some,  of  course,  were  bound  out 

by  parent  or  guardian  too,  but  even  so,  the  numbers  of 

American-born  white  servants  decreased  as  the  opporttinitles 

to  serve  on  wages  became  stronger,  and  the  restrictions  of 

the  laws  became  weaker.  In  time,  those  who  might  have 

served  thus  became  the  free  laboring  class,  as  is  testified 

to  by  the  Increasing  reference  to  free  laborers  In  the  later 

57 

decades  of  settlement.  In  order  to  secure  voluntarily— 


56.  Morgan,  The  Puritan  Family....  37  (I688,  girl  for 
six  years);  Pulsifer.  Leeds.  164  (1648.  man,  five  years,  for 
keep  and  a  helffer);  MSS,  ulnthrop  Papers,  W,19,22  (I65O,  man, 
eighteen  months  for  i»6:10  and  the  cure  of  an  arm);  Essex 
County  Court.  II,  372  (1662,  man,  term  unknown);  MSS,  “Ply¬ 
mouth  •Sessions  of  the  Peace,"  I,  5  (I686,  suit  against  ser¬ 
vant  for  failure  to  fill  his  five  nonth's  indenture).  Here¬ 
after  cited  as  MSS,  Plymouth  Sessions,  Old  Colony  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  miscellaneous  MSS,,  "Documents  Very  Old,"  I, 

25  (1697,  boy,  three  years,  one  month  for  keep,  a  gun,  two 
suits,  end  one-half  interest  in  a  cow);  KSS,  Public  Notary 
Books  of  Stephen  Sewall  and  Mitchell  Sewall,  I,  5^  (1705,  man, 
one  year  in  return  for  keep);  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  III, 
132-133  (1722,  girl  to  age  eighteen);  MSS.  Suffolk  Cotinty 
Court,  I,  50  (1680,  nine  weeks);  E,  I,  Colls. .  LVI,  289-290 
(1717,  one  summer,  apparently  for  sea  service);  MSS,  "Ed¬ 
ward  Vinslow  Notary  Public,  Benjamin  Drew  17^1-1759,*  25— 

26  (17^^,  one  year), 

57,  The  late  seventeenth  century  saw  many  laborers  own¬ 
ing  property  in  Suffolk  County,  See;  Suffolk  Deeds  (Boston, 
I88O-1906),  III,  V,  VIII-XIV,  passim.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  they  became  even  more  numerous.  See:  MSS,  Suffolk 
Sessions,  IV,  V,  pagsim.  ;  MSS,  Middlesex  County  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  II,  III,  IV,  passim.  Hereafter  Cited 
as  MSS,  Middlesex  Sessions,  KSS.  Eesex  County  Records  of 
the  Court  of  Ceneral  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  I,  n,  p,  case  of 
John  Brown  (Dec,  27,  1692),  n.p,,  case  of  John  Bll^  Icont,] 
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bound,  white,  non-epprentlced  labor,  the  would-be  employer 
had  to  turn  to  the  old  world. 

The  ultimate  eolutlo n  to  the  problem  of  acoulrlng 
bound  white  servants,  then,  was  not  company  servants,  ser¬ 
vants  on  shares,  servants  of  absentee  masters,  or  redemp- 
tloners,  nor  was  it  to  be  found  In  a  reliance  upon  the  local 
population.  Instead,  the  answer  was  to  be  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  men,  women,  and  children  for  personal  use  or  for 
sale  from  across  the  Atlantic, 

Initially,  the  transportation  Itself  was  not  a  commer¬ 
cial  venture,  but  rather  an  obstacle  for  the  Individual  em¬ 
ployer  to  overcome  In  the  most  convenient  way  he  could  man¬ 
age,  In  other  words,  the  typical  seventeenth-century  man¬ 
ner  of  acquiring  servants  from  abroad  rested  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Initiative  of  particular  persons  meeting  a  particu¬ 
lar  need  for  labor.  Servants  emigrated  with  their  master, 
came  on  specific  order  to  them  In  New  England,  or  were 
brought  over  with  a  master  who  had  visited  the  home  country. 
In  fact,  most  Indentured  white  servants  In  the  seventeenth 
century  were  brought  across  the  ocean  In  these  Individualis¬ 
tic  ways. 


Cftn,  57  cont,]  Jan,  23,  1693A);  II,  307,  361-362;  IV, 
178,  220;  V,  682-688;  VI  75.  Hereafter  cited  as  MSS, 
Essex  Sessions,  MSS,  Bristol  County  General  Sessions  of 
the  Peace,  HI,  8,  258-259;  IV,  89,  Hereafter  cited  as 
KSS,  Bristol  Sessions,  KSS,  Plymouth  Sessions,  IV,  7-8, 
83-84,  108-109.  See  also  Boston  Public  Welfare  Department, 
MSS,  File  1719  (Sept, -Dec, ) ,  There  were,  of  course,  8ei>- 
vants  upon  wages  who  lived  In  with  their  masters,  though 
probably  not  Iwund,  SeeJ  News-Letter.  Mar,  7-14,  1734, 
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The  Mayflower  and  the  Arbella  each  hed  Ite  own  com¬ 
ponent  of  youn^  people  coming  aa  part  of  the  family  of  eome 
colonist.  Thus  the  record  of  the  Mayflower*  e  passengers 
Includes  "Mr.  Edward  Winslow  Elizabeth  his  wife,  &  2  men 
servants,  caled  Georg  Sowle,  and  Ellas  Story,,.,"  or  "Mr, 

William  Mulllnes,  and  his  wife;  and  2  children  Joseph,  & 

58 

Prlsclla;  and  a  servant  Robart  Carter,"  The  Arbella  was 

not  without  servants  either,  as  John  Wlnthrop’s  references 

59 

to  them  testify.  Engaged  In  England  before  leaving, 
these  servants  probably  did  not  have  more  than  oral  agree¬ 
ments  to  serve  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  they  prol>- 
ably  relied  upon  the  morality  of  the  masters  and  of  the  com¬ 
munity  Into  Which  they  migrated  for  protection  against  ex¬ 
cessive  exploitation.  Just  as  the  master  relied  upon  the 
community  ties  to  keep  his  servants  true  to  him. 

On  a  similarly  Individual  basis,  many  servants  were 
sent  over  by  friends  or  business  acquaintances  of  individ¬ 
uals  In  the  New  World  on  request  from  prospective  masters. 

In  l633f  for  example,  Thomas  Gostlln  wrote  to  John  Wlnthrop, 
Jr,,  stating  that  he  was  sending  two  servant  girls  (one  for 


58.  Bradford’s  History,  reproduction  of  page  of  MSS, 
passenger  list  opposite  531.  Fourteen  other  servants  were 
among  the  one  hundred-odd  passengers  of  the  Mayflower.  Ibid.. 

531  ff.  - 


59.  Wlnthrop *6  Journal.  I  25,  30,  38.  42,  For  other 
examples  see:  Boston  Records,  vl,  78  (1633),  82  (ca,  I633); 
Wlnthrop  Papers.  III.  201-204  (1635),  251-253  (I636,  several); 
IV,  89  (ce.  1639);  Suffolk  County  Court.  II,  8OO-BOI  (1677); 
Lechford,  I.'ote-Book'.  378-381  (16^):  Mags.  Rece..  I,  32-33 
1628/9);  Cotton  Maither,  Magnalle  Christl  Americana :  or.  the 
Ecclesle stical  History  of  I.’ew-Englend . . ,  (London,  1702),  III, 
i42  (1637). 
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the  elder  ^Inthrop),  but  that  he  could  not  find  a  husband- 

60 

man  or  a  carpenter  as  requested,  A  few  years  later,  Se¬ 
bastian  Paulin  was  brou^^:ht  over  by  his  uncle  under  an  agree 

61 

ment  to  become  a  servant  to  Pobert  Keayne  for  ten  years, 

and,  In  1639,  one  William  Leeke  agreed  to  be  a  ■conductor" 

for  ther  transportation  of  Edward  Jones,  prospective  ser- 

62 

vant  of  Anthony  Stanton  of  Boston, 

Still  others  were  picked  up  by  their  masters-to-be 
during  a  return  trip  to  the  old  coiintry.  The  younger  Wln- 
throp,  after  searching  New  England  for  Iron,  made  a  trip 

63 

beck  to  old  England  to  hire  servants  to  work  It,  An  In¬ 
timate  glimpse  of  this  particular  way  of  getting  servants 
Is  afforded  in  a  letter  concerning  John  Coggswell  of  Ips¬ 
wich  written  to  the  father  of  a  prospective  servant  In 

1653: 


GodmanP-tolwell your  eon  It  seemes  being  willing  to 
goe  Into  new  England  hath  sooken  with  my  Kinsman 
mr  John  coggswell  of  Ipswich  In  new  england  now 
with  me  about  his  goelng  thither  as  a  servant  to 
him  for  Six  yeares  my  couzzen  being  to  pay  for 
the  pesage  to  glue  him  meat,  drlnke,  &  clothe  In 
a  fitting  way  &  ten  pounds  In  money  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  6  yeares;  &  I  will  Ingege  to  you 
for  my  kinsman  well  vslnge  of  your  son  and  that 
he  shall  not  sell  him  to  any  man  Else;  Because  I 


60,  M,H.S.,  5  Colls..  I,  200-201  (1633). 

61,  Wlnthrop  Papers.  Ill,  352  (1636/7). 

.  62,  Lechford,  Note-Book,  427-^28  (1639),  See  also: 
Wlnthrop  Papers.  IV,  329-330  (1641);  MSS,  Wlnthrop  Papers. 

w.  3.  132  (1653), 

63.  M.H.S,,  5  Colls,.  VIII,  36-37  (1643/4). 
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em  vnJuiovTi  to  you  you  may  enculre  of  ir.r  Ran¬ 
dall  who  I  am  <!k  he  will  gertifle  you  soe  I 

reet,,,. 

64 

Almost  a  century  later,  Individuals  and  families  were 
still  coning  to  Massachusetts  with  their  servants.  In  May 
of  1716,  for  example,  the  ship  Boston  Merchants,  docked  In 
Boston  with  a  doctor  and  his  servants,  a  ropemaker  with 
eight  servants,  a  carpenter  with  seven;  and  a  few  days  later, 
the  ship,  Allen,  from  London  disembarked  among  others,  a 
merchant  with  hie  three  men,  and  two  gentlemen  with  their 

65 

servants. 

Although  the  employer  most  frequently  solved  his  need 
for  Imported  Indentured  servants  In  this  Individualistic 
way  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  commercial  system  of  trans¬ 
porting  servants  gradually  grew  up  In  which  the  voyage  to 
the  New  World  was  not  an  obstacle  but  the  means  whereby  the 
entrepreneur  could  realize  e  profit  from  the  sale  of  labor 
transported  at  the  entrepreneur's  expense.  In  other  words. 
Individuals  came  to  realize  that  there  was  money  to  be  made 
In  the  shinplng  of  servants  to  the  colonies. 

Bradford,  reflecting  In  1642  on  the  quality  of  immi¬ 
grants  who  had  come  In  the  first  two  decades  of  settlement, 
recognized  that  "men,  finding  so  many  godly  disposed  per¬ 
sons  willing  to  come  Into  these  parts,  some  begone  to  make 


f4.  Essex  County  Court.  I. 
VI,  151  (1676)’.  - 

65,  Boston  Records.  XXIX, 
Colls..  L'/III,  264  (1730), 


307-308  (1653);  aeo  alao 
233,  see  also  237-238,  E.I., 
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a  trade  of  It,,,"  and  then,  unfortunately,  he  thought, 

filled  up  whet  empty  apace  they  had  with  any  persona  for 

66 

whom  they  could  receive  paseage.  At  any  rate,  by  I638, 
such  persona  aa  Mr,  Whittlngham,  who  brought  Richard  Coy 
and  eeveral  other  servants  to  New  England,  did  begin  to 
make  a  trade  of  It,  In  a  suit  for  freedom,  one  of  Whlt- 
tlnghan's  transported  servants  claimed  that  ten  years  was 
too  long  to  serve  in  exchange  for  the  service  rendered  In 
transportation.  The  court's  reply  tells  us  much  about  the 
system  already  established.  The  servants  had  first  come 
from  Boston  In  Lincolnshire  to  London, 


There  Mr,  Whittlngham  kept  them  upon  his  own 
charges  from  Kay  let  till  June  2^th,  so  that 
his  bringing  up  to  London  end  chargee  of  his 
staying  there  could  not  be  less  than  ^s,, 
his  passage  to  New  England,  511. 1  making  Hi,, 
besides  other  chargee  In  provisions  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  whet  they  allov'ed  ordinarily  to  pas¬ 
sengers,  all  of  which  could  be  no  less  than 
811,  This  811,  disbursed  In  England  according 
to  merchant's  account,  the  adventure  of  his 
person  considered,  could  not  be  here  worth  less 
than  1'511,  or  l6li,,  and  I6II,,  for  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  of  age  to  be  laid  out  here  for 
ten  year's  service  cannot  any  way  seem  Injurious 
to  the  servant  or  of  much  advantage  to  the  mas¬ 
ter, 

67 

Slovly  the  practice  of  purveying  servants  grew  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  varying,  of  course,  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  In  England  and  the  colonies,  and  with  the 


66,  Bradford's  History^  ^76-477. 

67,  Essex  County  Court.  I,  381-382, 
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68 

political  situation  at  home.  In  1653,  for  example,  Mr, 
James  Garret,  master  of  the  ship,  Trades  Increase  of 
Charlestown  brotight  to  Massachusetts  several  oersons  whom 

69 

he  put  out  as  servants  for  terms  of  as  much  as  nine  years. 

Early' in  the  following  decade,  Bocton*6  mint  master  and 

leading  goldsmith,  John  Hull,  on  ■business  in  England,  made 

an  Investment  in  servants,  "Several  children,"  he  re- 

cor-ded  in  hie  diary,  "I  brought  over,  and  all  in  good  health, 

and  so  disposed  of  them,  end  providentially  missed  the  having 

of  one  Sara,  Gaylor,  who  was  after  placed  with  Master  Clark, 

70 

and  fell  overboard,  and  wee  lost  by  the  way,"  And  In 

1676,  an  enterprising  individual,  George  Cheever,  went  to 

the  Island  of  Jersey  and  brought  "back  to  Massachusetts 

71 

several  boys  and  girls  for  sale. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  system  of  purveying 
voluntary  labor  to  America  was  well  organized,  'Alille  rela¬ 
tively  few  ships  came  to  New  England,  as  compared  with  the 


68,  The  classic  Illustration  of  this  is,  of  coiirse, 
Winthrop ' a  J ournal .  II,  31.  See  also:  Wlnthrop  Papers, 

IV,  205-206,'  216-217,  223-225,  and  Clifford  k.  Shipt^, 
■Immigration  to  New  England;  1680-17^0,"  Jour,  Pol,  Econ,, 
XLIV  (Apr.,  1936),  225-239,  passim. 

69.  Suffolk  Deeds.  IV,  48, 

70,  "Diaries  of  John  Hull,..,"  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  Archoelogia  Americana  (Worcester,  1820-),  III, 
153,  Hereafter  cited  as  Hull,  D ia ry . 

71.  E,I,  Colls . .  I,  159-160,  For  others  who  brought 
small  numbers  of  servants  not  for  their  own  use,  but  for 
sale  see:  Lechford,  Note-Book .  365-367  (1640);  MSS,  Suf¬ 
folk  Sessions,  II,  90,  91  (1715);  MSS.  Public  Notary  Books 
of  Stephen  Sewall  and  Mitchell  Sewall,  I,  141  (1717/8), 
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miadle  and  southern  colonies,  they  cace  none-the-lese  with 
group  consignments  to  the  ports  of  the  Province  of  Kasse- 
chusetts  Bay.  This  practice,  for  exar.ple,  made  It  pos- 
elhle  for  Joslah  Cotton,  son  of  the  better  known  John,  to 
add  to  his  small  Income  as  a  teacher  In  Marblehead  by  writ¬ 
ing  indentures  for  Jersey  boys  and  girls  brought  to  that 

72 

port  In  the  year  1700,  The  purveyors  of  servants,  be¬ 
sides  being  ship  masters  and  residents  of  old  England,  were 
men  like  Boston's  merchant,  William  Little,  who  sometime  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century  chartered  half  a  sloop,  picked 
up  Connecticut  staves  and  exchanged  them  In  Ireland  for 

73 

twenty  Indentured  servants. 

After  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 

Increased  wholesale  shipment  of  servants  from  abroad  may 

bo  traced  in  the  newspaper  advertisements.  Some  forty  large 

74 

shipments  were  advertised  between  1716  and  1750,  In  1716, 


72.  Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates.  IV,  398-402  (1700), 

73.  V,  528. 

74.  News-Letter;  Aug.  19-26.  1717;  Sept.  23-30,  1717; 
Aug.  4-11,  1718;  Dec.  15-22,  1718  (two  shioments);  Aug,  3- 
10,  1719;  Nov.  12-19,  1722;  July  17-24,  1729;  Sept.  11-18, 
1729;  Oct.  15-22,  1730;  Mar.  26-Apr.2,  1741;  Nov.  22,  1750, 
Gazette;  May  6-13,  1723;  Oct.  21-28,  1728;  July  7-l4,  1729; 
Aug.  9-16,  1731;  Lee.  27-Jan.  3,  1731/2;  Kay  1-8,  1732;  May 
14-21,  1733;  Sept.  16-23,  1734;  June  14-21,  1736;  June  20- 
27.  1737;  Aug.  15-22,  1737;  July  3-10,  1738;  Oct.  30-Hov.  6, 
1738;  Aug.  24-31,  1741;  Nov.  24,  1741;  Jen.  11,  1743.  Cour- 
ant ;  Oct.  26-Nov.  2,  1724.  Journal ;  Aug.  30,  1737;  May  1, 
1739;  June  23,  1741.  Evening-Poet ;  Hay  9,  1743;  Kay  l4, 
1750.  Post-Boy ;  Apr.  28,  1746;  £ept.  18,  1749.  For  another 
shipload,,  see  Boston  Records.  XV,  316-3I8  (1741), 
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for  example,  The  Boston  Neve-^etter  advertised  several  per¬ 
sons  to  'r-e  disposed  of  by  a  ship  captain.  Including?  an 
"Anchor  and  Ship  Smith,  House  Carpenters,  Ship  Joyners,  and 
carver.  Cooper,  Shoemakers,  Pattoun  maker,  Naylors,  Lock¬ 
smiths,  Currier,  Taylor,  Book  Printer,  Silver  end  Gold  Lece 

veavers.  Button  Maker,  Earthenware  pottery  Maker,  House- 

75 

keepers,  washer  women  &  Cooks,"  In  1721  The  Boston  Gaz¬ 
ette  carried  a  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  brigantine, 

Anne  &  Rebedca.  Thomas  Handrey,  commander.  Aboard  await¬ 
ing  sale  "for  at  least  four  years'  time"  were  "Sundry  men 

76 

&  women  servants  that  have  had  the  small  pox,"  Near  the 
end  of  the  same  decade.  The  Boston  Gazette  advertised: 


Plads  from  Glasgow, 

Pled 8  of  sundry  Sorts  both  fine  &  ordinary.  Choice 
Linens  of  several  Sorts,  Bed  Tlcklns,  Handkerchiefs, 

&  Muslins,  with  some  foung  Men  &  Womens  Time  of 
Service,  to  be  Sold  at  I^r.  George  Bethune's  Ware¬ 
house  In  l^erchents  Row,  Boston, 

77 

And  ten  years  later.  In  1739,  the  John  and  Mery  disembarked 

"Several  Ken  and  Women  Servants,  Indented  for  Four  Years 

whose  time  was  to  be  sold  very  "Reasonably  by  Harris 

and  Shower  at  their  Warehouse  on  the  Town-Dock  for  ready 

78 

Money  or  on  Bond," 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  most  of  these  Imported 


75.  June  18-25,  1716. 

76.  Nov.  27-Dec,  4,  1721. 

77.  Nov.  24-.Dec.  1,  1729. 


78,  News-Letter.  July  26-Aug,  2,  1739. 
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Eervants  came  from  England,  althoup-h  an  occasional  In- 

79  80 

dividual  turned  uo  from  Ireland,  the  lele  of  Jereey, 

81  ‘  82 

Scotland,  and  the  Continent,  After  the  turn  of  the 
century,  however,  England  took  second  dace  to  Northern 

83 

Ireland,  with  Scotland  runnlnpr  third.  At  least  two  good 
fihlpmentB  came  from  the  continent,  one  In  1729  and  the 
other  In  1731.  The  lale  of  Jersey  continued  to  be  repre- 


79.  For  examolee  see:  Essex  County  Court.  I,  57 
(1643);  II,  197-198  (1660) ;"TlII,  222-226  (l66l);  Mae a. 
Rees..  Ill,  294  (1652);  Plym.  Rees..  Ill,  91  (165571 
220  (1661);  MSS,  Vlnthrop  Papers,  W,3.132  (1653).  Some 

or  all  of  theee  may  have  been  sent  over  aa  prisoners  rather 
then  voluntary  Indenture  servants, 

80.  E.I.  Colls..  I,  159-160  (1676), 

81.  For  examples  see:  Samuel  Bates,  ed,,  Records  of 
the  Town  of  Braintree.  1640-1793  (P^ndolph,  .Mass,, 
ib86') ,  636  (I657).  Hereafter  cited  as  Braintree  Records. 
See  also:  Boston  Records.  IX,  37  (1652);  Essex  County 
Court .  ml  264-265  (V665 ) ;  Aselstents .  I,  JO  (l67h/$); 
Suffolk  County  Court  II,  847-848”(i677 ) ;  MSS,  Middlesex 
County  Court,  I,  68”(165^);  84-85  (1655);  MSS,  Middlesex 
Court  Fiiee,  file  16,  nvunber  740  (I66O/I).  These,  like 
the  Irish,  may  very  well  have  been  prisoners  of  war  rather 
than  voluntary  servants, 

82.  Essex  County  Court.  V,  312  (l674);  MSS.  Suffolk 
County  Court,  I,  226  (1684), 

83.  The  citations  for  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
servents  in  the  elehteenth  century  ere  too  numerous  to 
list.  However,  the  statement  Is  based  on  a  search  of 
ell  Boston  newspapers  through  1750,  See  also  Clifford  K, 
Shipton,  "Immigration  to  New  England,  1680-1740,"  Jour. 

Pol,  Econ,.  XLIV  (Apr,,  1936),  225-239.  For  sample  list¬ 
ings  of  shlomente  of  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  see; 

Gazette .  June  14-21,  1736;  Post-Boy.  Apr,  28,  1746;  News- 
Letter,  July  26-A.ug.  2,  1739, 
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84 

sented,  while  Vales  and  Newfoundland  contributed  a  few. 

While  the  experimentation  with  variant  forms  of  in¬ 
dentured  servitude,  and  the  emergence  of  commercially  sup¬ 
plied  imported  labor  indicate  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  conditions  of  service  under  which  a  servant  worked, 
the  picture  is  not  complete  without  a  dlscueslon  of  the  con¬ 
crete  terras  of  the  labor  contract.  These  terms  were  of  ex¬ 
treme  importance  to  the  prospective  immigrant,  for  he  was 
not  anxious  to  come  to  America  without  some  foreknowledge 
of  what  his  life  would  be  like  under  an  unknown  master. 

Thus,  John  Wlnthrop,  Jr.,  hoping  to  get  some  "boyes  and 
young  maids  of  good  towardness"  to  milk  the  cows,  wash  the 
dishes,  end  polish  the  boots  of  himself  and  friends, 
learned  in  1633  that  the  youth  of  England  were  cautious 
about  coming  to  the  New  World  except  on  favorable  terms, 

•I  pray  you  therfore  Good  Sir,"  said  his  correspondent  I 

write  over,.,th8t  there  may  be  good  Satisfaction 
in  these  following  particulars,  and  I  shel  not  he 
wantine  in  endeavours  for  your  beet  furtherance, 

VI zt.  Wnat  shsl  be  the  most  of  their  employment 
there,  whether  dayrle,  washing,  etc,  end  what 
should  be  the  Wages,  and  for  how  many  yeers  tycd, 
whether  apparel  foxind,  who  should  provide  for 
theire  shipping  over,  their  lourney  thither, 
their  diet  while  they  stay  for  the  wind  or  ships 


84.  For  examples:  (TTie  Continent)  Gazette,  July  7-14, 
1729;  Aug,  9-16,  1731;  (Jersey  servants)  News-Better.  Nov, 
24-Dec.  1,  1726,  and  Gazette .  Jan,  11,  174^*  (Welch)  Gaz¬ 
ette.  Jan.  2-9,  1738  end  Post-Boy.  Feb.  9,  1741;  (New¬ 
foundland)  KSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  90  (1715),  end  MSS, 
Public  Notary  Books  of  Stephen  Sewell  and  Mitchell  Sewall, 
II.  55-56  (1744). 
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settlng  forth,  and  provision  in  the  ship  besides 
shlo  diet,  (for  tls  said  that  must  be,  or  it  wll 
go  very  ill  with  them.) 

85 

Each  servant,  then,  sought  the  best  terms  he  could  get  be¬ 
fore  leaving  hearth  and  home,  even  If  home  were  a  gutter  in 
London's  slums.  Each  prospective  master  sought  the  best 
terms  he  could  get  too,  for  after  all,  the  servant  might 
die  halfway  through  the  period  of  indenture,  or  worse  yet, 
halfway  across  the  ocean. 

In  the  process  of  bargaining,  as  it  developed  over  the 
years,  a  pattern  of  rights  and  obligations  on  the  part  of 
each  party  to  the  labor  contract  emerged  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  ac  the  norm,  or  the  customary  terras  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship,  These  terms,  as  in  apprenticeship,  were  fre¬ 
quently  recorded  in  a  contract  or  indenture — hence  the  term 
"indentured  servant,"  The  following,  in  its  terms  and 
language,  is  typical. 


This  Indenture  made  ye  Seventh  day  of  February  in 
ye  Year  of  our  Lord  G-od  One  thousand  Seven  hun¬ 
dred  &,  sventeen  Between  Ebenezer  Kingsby  of  ye 
one  Party  and  William  Gibb  of  ye  other  Party 
Wittneseth  That  the  sd  Eb<*nezer  Kingsby  doth  here¬ 
by  Covenant  Promise  and  Grant  to  and  with  the  sd 
Wllllara  Gibb  his  Exec,s  adms,  &  assigns  from  ye 
Day  of  ye  Date  hereof  untill  the  first  and  Next 
arrlvall  at  Boston  In  New  England  &  after  for  4 
Durlne  ye  Term  of  four  Years  to  Serve  in  Such 
Service  and  Imnloyment  as  ye  sd,  William  Gibb  or 
his  ssslgnes  Shell  there  Employ  him  according  to 
the  Custom  of  the  Country  In  ye.  Like  Kind  In 
Consideration  whereof  ye  sd  William  Gibb  do  here¬ 
by  Covenant  &  Grant  to  and  with  the  said  Ebenezer 


85.  Wlnthrop  Papers.  Ill,  126-128, 
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i 

I 

Klnj^eby  to  pay  for  his  PaRsege  and  to  find 
ic  allow  Meat  DrinV:  apoarell  «  Lodging  with 
other  Kecesearys  during  ye  Sd  Term  end  at 
the  End  of  ye  ad  Term  to  pay  unto  him  ye 
ufuall  allowance  according  to  ye  Custom  of 
ye  Country  In  ye  Like  Kind  In  V/ltness  where 
of  ye  Partya  above  menconed  to  these  In¬ 
dentures  have  interchangeably  Set  their  hands 
&  Seals  ye  Day  &  Year  above  written, 

86 

Thus  the  servant  got  his  transportation  to  America,  In¬ 
cluding  his  keep  aboard  ship,  and  probably  his  keep 
while  awaiting  shipment.  Secondly,  he  was  to  be  fed, 
clothed,  housed,  and  given  other  necessaries,  such  as 
laundry,  and  care  In  sickness.  Thirdly,  he  was  to  receive 
at  the  end  of  his  service  an  unspecified  payment,  which 
would  be  determined  by  the  common  practice  In  the  place 
of  his  servitude.  That  was  all.  The  common  practice 
of  freedom  dues  In  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  was  two 
suits  of  clothes,  one  for  drees  and  one  for  work.  In 

I 

exchange,  the  servant  was  to  serve  a  stated  number  of 
years.  In  this  case  four  from  the  date  of  arrival  In 
Boston,  The  average  was  between  three  to  five  years.  He 
was  to  serve  In  whatever  legitimate  capacity  his  master 
thought  fit  to  employ  him,  whether  menial  or  skilled.  In 
city  or  country,  on  land  or  at  sea.  Finally,  as  the  notation 
of  the  colonial  notary  on  the  above  Indenture  Indicates,  he  was 


86.  KSS.  Public  Notary  Books  of  Stephen  Sewall  and 
Mitchell  Sewell,  I,  iLl.  For  an  almost  identical  form 
used  In  1682/3  by  a  New  York  or  New  Jersey  servant  see 
A.  E,  Smith,  Colonists  in  Bondage... ^  18, 
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more  likely  to  serve  his  master's  asslpTiee,  than  his  mas¬ 
ter  himself.  Most  servants  were  transferable;  Indeed, 

most  were  transferred  at  least  once,  while  many  had  three 

87 

masters  or  more.  This  was  indentured  servitude. 

As  in  apprenticeship,  however,  the  conditions  of  serv¬ 
ice  of  any  individual  servant  were  likely  to  vary  consid¬ 
erably  from  the  norm.  Take  the  length  of  time,  for  example, 

A  majority  of  those  indigenous  laborers  who  bound  them- 
, selves  as  servants  did  so  for  less  than  three  years,  some 
only  for  months.  On  the  other  hand,  many  youths  served 

longer  terms  than  the  norm,  some  as  high  as  eight  or  nine, 

88 

and  one  even  for  twelve. 

Most  of  these  term  variations  occurred  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  when  the  "long  hire"  was  being  erforced,  and 
when  the  institution  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  mlnlmua 
age  requirements  for  freedom  in  the  Statute  of  Apprentices, 
Thus,  the  case  of  the  twelve-year  term,  was  a  servant  who 

89 

agreed  in  163^  to  serve  until  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
Another,  brought  to  Massachusetts  in  16^3  without  indentures, 
served  more  than  ten  years  for  his  transportation  fee  of  five 
pounds  and  sought  only  to  be  released  from  servitude  >dien  he 

90 

was  ’’well  over  21,,,,"  But  even  in  the  eighteenth  century 


87.  See  appendix  B, 

88,  Ibid, 

89.  Plyn.  Rees.  I,  32  (163^), 

90,  MSS,  Middlesex  Court  Files,  File  6,  number  200.  Petition 
of  Stephen  Mattock, 
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91 

yesrp  in  excess  of  five  were  served  by  Imported  servants, 

A  second  variation  in  the  conditions  of  service  con¬ 
cerned  a  servant's  transferability.  While  most  servants 
could  be  transferred  with  as  much  ease  as  a  slave,  and 
could  be  bequeathed  to  a  new  owner  by  the  old  master's  will, 
some  were  able  to  get  restrictions  placed  in  their  inden¬ 
tures  prohibiting  their  transfer  without  their  consent,  or 

92 

assuring  their  release  at  the  death  of  their  master. 

Thus,  the  Indenture  of  John  Pitts  prevented  his  mistress 
from  completing  his  sale  to  one  Benjamin  Edwards  in  Boston 

/  93 

in  1711/12,  while  a  seventeenth-century  servant  was  freed 
from  his  master's  widow  shortly  after  the  death  of  his 

94 

owner. 

The  obligations  of  the  master  also  varied  from  the 
x  norm  of  transportation,  keep,  and  an  end-payment  of  two 
suits  of  clothing.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  indigenous  laborers  that  they  could  com¬ 
mand  periodic  wages  in  lieu  of  transoortatlon,  and  that 

95 

some  of  them  received  land  at  the  end  of  their  terms. 
However,  imported  servants,  early  in  the  period  of  settle- 


91.  See  appendix  B, 

92.  Ibid, 

93.  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  2^2-243, 

94.  Aeslstants  II,  164,  For  an  eighteenth-century  case 
see  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  III,  127-128  (1722), 

95.  See  above,  page  55.  See  also  aopendlx  B, 
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ment,  were  able  to  command  better  terms  too.  The  major 

leeway  In  bargaining  was  In  transportation.  At  first,  it 

appears,  transportation  was  an  obligation  assumed  by  the 

master:  he  wanted  the  servant,  so  he  paid  the  fare.  Wages 

of  one  kind  or  another  were  given,  freedom  dues  were  paid 

(rather  larger  than  those  paid  later),  and  in  some  unusual 

Instances,  the  master  guaranteed  transportation  back  to 

96 

England  for  the  servant  when  his  time  was  up,  Villlaia 

Snow,  for  example,  was  brought  to  Plymouth  early  in  1638. 

He  had  agreed  to  serve  for  five  years  in  return  for  which 

he  was  to  receive  his  keep  and  a  cow  calf,  a  sow  pig, 

97 

eight  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  two  suits.  Another, 

PJLchard  Crane^  came  as  a  servant  to  Massachusetts  for  three 

years  at  more  then  ten  pounds  a  year.  His  intention  was  to 

98 

return  to  England  at  the  end  of vhls  term, 

A  contract  typical  of  this  class  of  servant,  in  which 
transportation  was  almost  Incidental,  was  signed  by  a  woman 
for  whom  passage  costs  of  eight  pounds  end  clothing  costs 
of  thirty-five  shillings  had  been  paid  before  she  was  sent 
to  John  Wlnthrop,  Jr,  by  Amos  Richardson, 

This  Wrightlng  Vlttneseeth  that  Catharln  Leamon 
Solnster  doth  blnde  herselfe  a  servant  in  Coven¬ 
ant  unto  John  Wlnthropp  Esqr,  with  him  or  his 


96,  See  appendix  B, 

97,  Plym.  Rees..  I,  94  (1638), 

98,  Wlnthrop  Papers.  IV,  105-106  (I638/9),  There  was 
a  controversy  over  whether  it  was  to  be  for  three  years  or 
five. 
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asElgnes  to  dwell  and  abide  in  all  Needfull 
eervle  to  her  best  eblllltle  for  the  full 
space  of  fowre  yearee  next  after  these  pre¬ 
sents,  for  which  servls  chee  Is  to  haue  Forty 
shllllnge  a  yeare  wages  and  meate  and  drink 
and  Lodging  and  such  like  necessaries..,, 

99 

Atypical  in  Its  terms,  but  useful  to  illustrate  the 
variety  which  occurred,  is  the  agreement  reached  in  I636 
between  two  merchants  of  Bristol,  Abraham  Shurt  and  Giles 
Elbridge,  Shurt  agreed  to  serve  Elbridge  in  New  England 
as  a  servant  (including  living  with  his  master  end  behav¬ 
ing  "as  a  servant  ought  to")  for  five  years  at  sixty 
pounds  yearly.  He  was  to  receive  transportation  to  and 

from  New  England,  in  addition  to  meat,  drink,  lodging,  and 
100 

diet  en  route.  Only  as  the  transportation  of  servants 


99,  Vinthrop  Papers.  V,  339  (1649),  See  also  IV,  322 
(1640/41), 

100,  Boston  Records.  XXXVII,  38  (I636),  An  even  more 
extravagant  case  was  that  of  Mr.  Leader,  hired  to  run  the 
iron  works  at  Saugus,  He  signed  an  Indenture,  as  any 
bound  servant  did,  for  seven  yeare.  He  was  to  get  one 
hundred  pounds  per  year  plus  passage  for  wife,  children 
and  three  servants,  A  house  was  to  be  built  for  him,  and 
land  Was  to  be  available  for  his  horses  and  cows.  Today 
(and  then  too,  at  times)  he  would  be  celled  a  factor  or 
agent.  Yet  he  was  bound,  and  he  illustrates  the  flexi¬ 
bility  of  the  Institution.  Wlnthrop  Papers,  V,  5“8  (1644/5), 
His  successor,  John  Gifford  bound  himself  for  seven  years 
also,  at  eighty  pounds  per  year.  Typescript,  “A  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Papers  Helatlng  to  the  Iron  Works  at  Lynn  and  More 
Particularly  to  a  Suit  Between  Mr.  John  Gifford  the  Agent 
For  the  Undertakers  of  the  Iron  Works  end  The  Inhabitants 
of  the  Massechusetts  Bey  Colony  Bated  I65O  et.  seq.."  21, 
Morgan,  The  Puritan , Family ... ,  62,  correctly  states  that 
the  term  “Lervant"  was  loosely  and  widely  applied  to  em¬ 
ployees  of  whatever  type.  However,  the  agreement  between 
Shurt  end  Elbridge  shows  that  some  of  these  highly  paid  in¬ 
dividuals  were  bound  as  securely  as  a  poor  servant  >dio 
served  for  his  passage  and  keep. 
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to  New  England  became  regular  and  commercial  In  nature  did 
this  variation  disappear.  In  other  words,  wages  were  no 
longer  paid  in  addition  to  transportation:  transportation 
became  wages. 

Some  further  variations  occurred  in  the  bargains  struck 
between  masters  and  servants.  Principally  these  were  in 
freedom  dues,  although  there  were  some  servants  able  to  se¬ 
cure  educational  provisions.  Freedom  dues  varied  from  an 
ewe  goat  up  to  the  norm  of  two  suits  and  beyond  to  sums  as 

large  as  ten  pounds  sterling,  and  freouently  in  the  seven- 

101 

teenth  century  Included  produce  or  cattle.  Only  In  the 
early  decades,  as  has  been  noted  above,  was  land  given, 
although  one  woman  and  her  son.  Indenting  themselves  In 
1730  four  years  and  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  re¬ 
spectively,  were  to  get  land  according  to  the  "custom  of  the 
country,"  Since  the  "custom  of  the  country"  was  not  to  give 

land,  they  must  have  been  disappointed  at  the  end  of  their 
102 

terms, 

Vfhat  emerged,  then.  In  late  seventeenth-century  colo¬ 
nial  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  and  In  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  thereafter,  was  what  Is  commonly  known 
as  an  Indentured  servant.  In  the  early  years  of  settle¬ 
ment,  his  prototype  may  have  served  for  transportation,  keep, 
and  an  end-payment,  or  for  wages  In  addition.  He  is  easily 


101,  See  appendix  B, 


102.  E,  I.  Colls..  LVIII,  264, 
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confused,  moreover,  with  voluntary  domestic  Indenture  or 

103 

"covenant  eervante,"  and  he  sometimes  had  to  have  the 

words  "serve  as  an  apprentice,"  or  "servant  or  apprentice" 

In  hi  6  ep:reement  for  lack  of  a  commonly  accepted  name.  By 

the  provincial  period,  however,  he  was  a  "servant  by  In- 
104 

denture," 

Apprenticeship  end  Indentured  servitude  were  the  two 
principal  forms  of  the  highest  catefrory  among  bound  serv¬ 
ants.  The  former  was  firmly  established  among  native 
American  children,  the  latter  came  to  be  an  institution 
reserved  primarily  for  Imoorted  workers,  as  Americans  be¬ 
came  less  and  less  willing  to  bind  themselves  to  labor 
service  for  long  periods.  To  get  bound  labor  without 
apprenticeship,  or  excessive  wage  demands,  the  prospective 
employer  had  to  turn  elsewhere. 


103,  See  appendix  I, 

104.  See:  Suffolk  Deeds.  IV,  48  (1653);  Plym.  Reca.. 
I,  23  (1633/4);  Poston  Records.  X,  5I  { 1701) ;  MSS.  Suf- 
folk  Sessions,  I,  12  (1701) ;  Lechford,  Note-book,  427- 
428  (l6'i9),  Assistants.  I,  30  (1674/5,  two  cases).  For 
eighteenth  century  see  appendix  B, 
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chapter  III 

The  Poor  as  a  Source  of  Bound  Labor 


Somewhet  beneath  the  voluntary  apprentice  and  inden¬ 
tured  servant  in  the  social  scale  of  the  servant  class, 
yet  above  the  debtor,  criminal,  and  the  colored  servants, 
were  those  children  and  occasional  adults  who  were  forced 
into  servitude  by  law  because  they  were  poor.  The  “Poor* 
in  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  colonies,  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  were  not  exclusively  of  the  pauper  class.  Instead, 
the  term  includes  those  who  simply  had  insufficient  pro¬ 
perty  to  ward  off  charges  of  idleness,  disorderly  living, 
living  outside  of  family  organization — in  effect,  living 
contrary  to  the  accepted  social  mores.  With  some  exceptions 
(particularly  in  the  case  of  living  outside  of  family  gov¬ 
ernment)  servitude  was  reserved  only  for  the  children  of 
these  social  unfortunates.  The  adults  were  treated  other¬ 
wise;  nevertheless  this  class  provided  a  reedy  reservoir  of 
labor  after  the  early  years  of  settlement,  especially  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 
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Fron  the  firet  decades  In  Plymouth  end  Keeeachusetts 

Bay,  the  ooor  presented  a  problem,  at  first  of  minor,  then 

1 

major  proportions,  Exlp:encie8  of  a  hostile  climate,  un¬ 
friendly  Indians,  and  disease,  as  well  as  the  vagaries  of 
the  economic  system  worked  upon  the  already  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  in  wealth  among  the  settlers  to  produce  a  growing 
class  of  indigent  or  near  Indigent,  who  had  to  rely  upon 
society  for  support  or  help. 


1,  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  class 
of  DOor  who  lived  on  or  beyond  the  borderline  of  pauperism 
in  the  early  decades  of  settlement.  The  elder  Vinthrop 
wrote  of  the  poorer  sort  who  stayed  in  tents  during  the 
first  winter,  and  in  I63I  Thomas  Dudley  advised  against  fur¬ 
ther  poor  immigration  for  "divers  years;  for  we  have  found 
by  exoerlence  that  they  have  hindered,  not  furthered  the 
work,,.,"  Winthroo  Papers,.  II,  273  This  Judgment  appar¬ 
ently  reflected  the  disposition  of  the  "poors  famylyes"  for 
whom  stock  had  been  raised  to  send  them  to  the  llassechu- 
setts  Bay,  Ibid, .  II,  207  n.  In  l633»  despite  the  earlier 
experience,  John  V/lnthrop  wrote  to  Sir  Slmonds  D’Ewes  to 
tell  him  that  he  could  further  the  work  of  God  by  sending 
over  some  "poore  godly  famllyes  with  a  yeares  provision,,.," 
Ibid. .  Ill,  139-1^0,  In  the  same  decade  the  town  of  Kuddy 
River  (Brookline)  recognized  the  existence  of  the  "poorer 
sort"  who  had  no  cattle,  while  the  government  of  I-laseachu- 
setts  Bay  reproved  innholders  for  charging  excessive  meal 
prices  to  the  poor,  end  recognized  the  responsibility  of  the 
public  for  the  maintenance  of  two  poor  individuals,  Maes. 
Rees..  I,  214  (1637);  I,  230  (1638);  and  I,  253  (l639TrTly- 
mouth  too  had  its  paupers.  In  the  1640' s,  the  poor  without 
cattle  were  exempted  from  sharing  the  costs  of  killing  wolves, 
while  as  early  as  1642/43,  there  was  a  poor  stock  in  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  Records  of  the  Town  of  Plymouth,.,  (Ply¬ 
mouth,  I889-I903),  hereafter  cited'  as  Plymouth  lovn  Records, 
The  Weld-Peter  Mission  to  England  raised  L37y  there  to  send 
poor  children  (Irish  protestants,  and  various  orphans  and 
bastards  from  London)  to  h>w  England.  Although  the  money 
was  enough  to  send  one  hundred  only  twenty  were  sent  in 
1643.  Others  arrived  later,  C.S.K,  Pubs, .  XXXII,  215. 
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Private  philanthropy  at  once  aeeumed  part  of  the 

burden.  In  the  1630’8,  one  man  <?ave  money  for  wood, 

2 

another  a  cow,  and  a  third  eoae  heifers.  By  the  1650*8, 

legacies  of  ten  pounds  for  a  loan  fund,  fifty  pounds  for 

the  poor  of  a  particular  church,  fifty  pounds  to  establish 

a  free  school,  and  even  fifty  pounds  for  indigent  scholars 

at  Harvard  h>ad  been  left  by  colonials  who  Icnew  how  badly 

3 

the  money  was  needed. 

The  eighteenth  century,  despite  considerable  public 
asstimptlon  of  responsibility,  saw  no  decline  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  private  giving.  The  morally  ublo.ultous  Cotton 
Mather  was  freouently  engaged  in  projects  for  relieving  the 
impoverished  of  Boston  and  neighboring  communities.  He 
gave  away  food,  books,  and  money  to  help  poor  children  stay  • 
in  school;  he  collected  money  from  others  to  dispense,  and 
he  recoirded  the  activities  of  persons  of  like  sympathies 
similarly  engaged.  His  Diary  for  1713  notes  that  "The  dis¬ 
tressed  Families  of  the  Poor  to  which  I  dispense,  or  pro¬ 
cure  needful  Reliefs,  are  now  so  many,  and  of  such  Daily 


2,  In  that  order:  V in thro p  Papers,  III,  6  (I630/3I); 
Pulslfer.  Deeds.  32-33  (1638 ) ;  Win three  *  s  Journal.  I.  128 
(1634). 

3.  In  that  order:  Essex  Probate.  I,  227-228  (1655); 
Boston  Records.  X,  10-11  (l653);  C.S.K.  Pubs..  XV,  I99 

( 1660 ) .  Several  private  gifts  were  made  in  Boston  for 
building  an  elms  house  there.  Boston  Records.  VII,  7. 
Eighteenth-century  gifts  were  large  too;  one  amounted  to 
two  hundred  pounds.  Ibid. .  XII,  217  (1738), 
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Occurrence,  that  It  Ib  needless  for  me  here  to  mention 
4  . 

them,"  By  the  1720' s,  the  poor  in  Boston  were  so  numerous 
that  collections  were  taken  up  in  such  towns  as  Amesbury, 
Scituate,  Marshfield  and  Barnstable  to  provide  wood  end 

5 

other  necessaries  for  them. 

The  ministry  not  only  took  note  by  collecting  and  dis¬ 
tributing  goods  to  the  Indigent,  twt  also  by  bringing  at¬ 
tention  to  them  in  sermons  and  publications.  Cotton  Mather 
urged  more  concern  be  taken  with  the  welfare  of  the  inner 

man  than  the  outer -in  his  Some  Seasonable  Advice  unto  the 

6 

Poor  published  in  1726,  while  Benjamin  Colman,  ten  years 
later,  preached  on  the  desirability  of  being  generous  to 
those  unfortunates  of  a  pious  disposition.  Reverend  Mr, 
Charles  Cheuncey,  in  the  same  period,  took  a  less  chari¬ 
table  Dosltlon  by  warning  against  the  creation  of  a  class  of 

7 

the  professionally  improvident. 

Despite  Chauncey's  ginimbles,  private  gifts  continued 
to  be  made.  The  Weekly  News-Letter  reported  in  17^1  that: 


It  is  humbly  propos'd  by  the  Overseers  of  the 
POOR,  That  in  Consideration  of  the  distressing 
Circumstances  of  the  Poor  of  the  Town,  occas¬ 
ioned  by  the  Extremity  of  the  present  Season, 


4.  Quote  from  7  Colls.  VIII,  260.  See  also  Ibid.. 

VII,  529,  580-581;  VIII,  45,  150,  179-180,  213-214,  266,'1B2, 
344,  370,  380,  475,  498. 

5.  Courant .  Nov.  13-20,  1721,  Dec.  25,  1721-Jan.  1,  1722, 

6.  Page  1, 

7.  Benjamin  Colman,  The  Merchandise  of  a  People  Kolinese 
to  the  Lord...  (Boston,  173^)",  21-25 ;  Sibley's  harvard  Grad- 
uatej,  VI,  A48, 
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that  there  be  a  Collection  for  their  Hdief 
the  next  Tueedey  Evening  at  the  Rev,  Dr.  Col- 
iran'e  Meetlng-Houee,  v/hlch  they  ere  willing 
to  take  the  Trouble  of  distributing  to  the 
raoet  Gultable  Objects  in  their  several  Wards. 

8 

Later  issues  show  that  this  was  no  idle  appeal,  for  from 

the  congregations  of  fifteen  ministers  in  town,  some 

9 

tl250  was  collected.  In  the  same  decade,  a  musical  con- 

10 

cert  was  held  at  Faneull  Hall  to  raise  coney  for  charity. 
Private  philanthropy  was  not  restricted  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  stocks  to  be  worked,  occasional  gifts,  and 
hiaphazard  charity.  In  Boston  at  least,  charitable  socie¬ 
ties  were  formed  whose  purpose  was  to  provide  for  the  in¬ 
digent  of  a  particular  ethnic  group,  such  as  the  Scot's 
Charitable  Society  organized  in  Boston  in  1657,  and  the 
Charitable  Irish  Society  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or 

along  strictly  religious  lines  such  as  the  Episcopal  Charl- 

11 

table  Society  organized  in  1724, 

Despite  the  vigorous  efforts  of  individuals  and  voltm- 
tary  associations,  the  poor  presented  problems  which  re¬ 
quired  the  organized  financial  and  coercive  powers  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  At  first,  the  colonial  governments  assumed  the,. 


8.  Jan.  29-Feb.  5,  1741. 

9.  News-Letter.  Feb.  5-12,  12-19,  1741. 

10.  Boston  Hecords.  XVII,  88, 

11,  Carl  Brldenbaugh,  Cities  in  the  Wilderness.  The  First 
Century  of  Urban  Life  in  America.  1626-1742  (New  York.  1938) , 
8i-82,  393-394. 
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reBponelblllty  for  administering  public  care  of  the  poor, 

and  frequently,  the  financial  responalbility  ae  well.  By 

the  164o'8,  decentralization  occurred  ne  the  various  towns 

were  deemed  capable  of  handling  the  administrative  and 

12 

financial  burdens.  Thus,  i’iassachusetts  Bay  by  1639,  end 
Plymouth,  by  1643/44  made  statutory  what  had  already  been 
partially  implemented  according  to  English  custom — local 

13 

respon^bility  for  the  care  of  the  poor. 

This  delegation  of  power  to  local  authorities  raised 
the  same  problem  which  plagued  English  towns:  who  was  a 
legal  inhabitant,  and  v;ho  a  mere  sojourner  for  whom  the 


12.  For  example,  in  I638,  the  General  Court  recorded 
that  "Mary  Joanes  was  consented  to  bee  taken  care  of  by 
the  countrey,  &  at  the  countrey's  charge."  Mass.  Rees.. 

I,  230.  The  following  year,  the  same  body  recognized  its 
financial  responsibility  for  the  care  of  a  Mrs,  ^upe,  a 
poor  person,  "if  shee  prove  sick...,"  Ibid. .  I,  258,  It 
should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  after  responsibility  was 
placed  upon  the  towns  for  the  care  of  their  own  poor,  the 
colony  governments  continued  to  care  for  those  who  could 
not  establish  claims  on  a  particular  town — immigrants, 
visitors  who  had  no  means  of  support,  families  of  sol¬ 
diers,  poor  and  sick  sailors,  etc.  Indeed,  during  the  pro¬ 
vincial  period  there  was  a  class  of  Indigent  persons  de¬ 
signated  as  "Province  Poor,"  for  whom  the  General  Court  as¬ 
sumed  the  burden  of  care.  Frequently  such  individuals  were 
allowed  to  live  in  the  Boston  Alms  House  at  provincial  ex¬ 
pense.  See:  Boston  Records  XV,  21,  an  account  rendered  for 
cere  of  "Province  Poor"  at  the  alms  house  in  1736,  ^ee 
also:  ibid. .  XV,  48  ff,  XVII,  23  f f ,  Occasionally  the 

county  courts  provided  for  the  poor,  ae  in  Suffolk  in  1679 
and  Middlesex  in  1672,  See:  Suffolk  County  Court.  II, 
1061-62;  KSS,  Middlesex  County  Court,  III,  36, 

13.  Whitmore,  Laws.  184;  Pulsifer,  Laws.  4l, 
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town  need  not  be  concerned?  Forraally,  the  queetlon  was 
eettled  In  Plymouth  in  l6^2/^3,  when  it  eetabllehed  a  three- 
month  oerlod  during  which  a  destitute,  or  potentially  des¬ 
titute  stranger  could  be  warmed  from  the  town  without  the 

14 

town's  becoming  liable  for  his  care,  Massachueetts  had 
provided  in  its  original  law,  that  the  court,  or  any  two 
maglctrates  out  of  court,  could  determine  the  legal  settle¬ 
ment  of  Individuals  if  dispute  arose.  In  1659  Massachu- 

15 

setts  also  adopted  the  three  months  settlement  period. 

Despite  this  formal  decision,  controversies  arose  be¬ 
tween  towns  concerning  the  care  of  the  poor,  as  John  Har¬ 
mon  learned  to  his  sorrow  when  neither  Plymouth  nor  Taun¬ 
ton  wished  to  support  him.  In  October  of  1680,  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  maintained  in  Plymouth  until  the  following  June, 
July's  court  reversed  Itself  and  ordered  him  maintained  in 
Taunton  to  await  the  decision  of  the  October  session ,  Then, 
the  court  ordered  each  town  to  provide  one  half  his  care 


14,  Pulslfer,  Laws.  40, 

15,  VThltmore,  Laws.  184  (1639).  I-^-a e s .  Rees..  IV,  i, 

365.  In  1655  ibe  General  Court  recognized  the  burden  town* 
were  subject  to  by  strangers  coming  in  without  the  consent 
of  the  town  authorities.  To  provide  a  legal  remedy,  it  en¬ 
acted  that  the  towns  could  prohibit  the  entry  of  strangers, 
and  that  such  as  were  bro’oght  in  without  town  consent  should 
not  be  cr:argeeble  to  the  town,  but  to  the  persons  responsible 
for  their  coming  in.  Mass.  Rees..  Ill,  376-377,  Amphla 
Freedman,  probably  a  I.’egrc,  wes  warned  from  Charlestown  in 
1709,  Watertown  in  1714,  and  Cembrldge  in  1715.  See  MSS, 
Klddiesf*x  Sessions,  I,  239,  293,  311.  For  other  warnings  out 
see:  MSS.  Court  Files,  Suffolk,  Volume  99,  p.  60  for  twenty- 
six  warnings  between  17  Aug,  lH4  end  14  June,  1715  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  In  Middlesex  County,  for  the  year  1743,  some  forty-one 
families  end  forty-one  persons  were  warned.  Between  1735 
end  1748,  aoproximately  675  warnings  are  listed.  MSS,  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Sessions,  HI,  passim. 
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until  Hsrch.  July,  1682,  found  him  wenderlnpr  from  town  to 
town  with  Dartmouth  being  charged  for  his  keep  until  Octo¬ 
ber,  A  year  later  the  General  Court  finally  decided  that 

he  should  alternate  between  Plymouth  and  Taunton  from  year 

16 

to  year. 

Once  accepted  as  legal  inhabitants,  the  Indigent  were 
maintained  by  the  towns,  each  of  which  worked  out  its  own 
methods  of  care.  In  some  cases,  the  nearest  relative  was 
reoulred  to  assume  total  financial  responsibility-,  in 
others  they  made  the  relative  personally  responsible  but 
paid  for  the  support.  Some  towns  set  aside  a  "poor"  stock, 
which  they  raised  by  appropriation  or  by  earmarking  cer¬ 
tain  fines  for  that  puTOose.  Braintree  paid  one  Timothy 
Winter  for  his  care  of  Jacob  Pool,  in  1686/87,  while  two 
years  later,  Samuel  Speere  was  ordered  to  build  a  "house" 
seven  feet  by  five  feet  at  public  expense  to  "secure  his 
Sister,  good-wife  Witty  being  distracted  provide  for 
her,..,"  In  Boxford,  the  selectmen  met  to  "hear  of  the 
pooer"  and  ordered  Daniel  Black,  Jr.  to  help  his  father  dur¬ 
ing  haying  end  present  the  selectmen  a  bill  for  it.  Boston 
not  only  made  cash  payments  to  the  Indigent,  but  the  town 
provided  free  medical  care  by  giving  doctors  who  attended 
them  abatements  of  their  taxes.  Indeed,  Boston  had  an 

16.  Plym,  Rees..  VI,  71,  74,  94,  113.  for  other  con¬ 
troversies  over  settlement  see:  MSS.  Essex  Sessions  II  335 
(1717);  MSS.  Middlesex  Sessions,  III,  362  (1743)  480-81 

(1747);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  V,  n.p,  (Feb,  6,  1743/4.  case 
of  Margaret  Philips),  ' 
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almshouEe  as  early  as  1662,  where  such  poor  persons  as  Mrs, 

Jane  Woodcoclc,  widow,  had  the  liberty  of  living  fit  the 

17 

tovm's  pleasure. 

During  the  provincial  period,  the  General  Court  re¬ 
cognized  the  continued  trrowth  of  the  poor  class  by  re¬ 
enacting  the  settlement  laws,  increasing  the  authority  of 
the  county  courts  (even  setting  up  overseers  of  the  poor 
in  the  counties),  increasing  the  authority  of  the  over¬ 
seers  of  the  poor  in  the  town  of  Boston,  passing  enabling 
acts  for  the  creation  of  workhouses,  particularly  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  providing  certain  funds  to  be  derived  from  fines 

18 

for  various  legal  infractions. 


17.  In  that  order:  Braintree  Records.  24  26;  Sidney 

Perley,  ed.,  Boxford  Town  Records.  l68 5-1706  (Salem,  1900), 

44  (1688),  Boston  Hecords.  VII.  51  (l669)t64  (1671/2),  76 
(1673);  Robert  w.  Kelso,  The  History  of  Public  Poor  Relief 
in  Massachusetts .  1620-1920  (Boston.  1922).  113-114.  Bos¬ 
ton  ^^cords.  VII.  157-158  Cl682).  24  (1664/5),  Other  types 
of  aid  were  given;  Braintree  Records.  133  (1728,  poor  man 
received  loan  of  five  pounds);  Boston  Records.  XV,  33  (1737,, 
Boston  contributed  five  pounds  for  sending  poor  man  beck  to 
Jersey);  MSS.  Middlesex  Sessions,  II,  I30  (1727,  decision 

of  Chelmsford  with  regard  to  Samuel  lould — one  room  in  Mr, 
Emery's  house  with  fire,  three  shillings  per  week  paid  to 
creditors,  suitable  maintenance'  provided,  employed  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ability  to  help  pay  charges,  horse  provided  for 
riding  to  meeting^  MSS,  Essex  Sessions,  IV,  45  (1720/1, 
the  five  sons  of  a  woman  ordered  to  pay  six  shillings  each 
week  for  her  support), 

18.  In  that  order;  Acte  and  Resolves.  I|67-68  (1692, 
the  three  month  period  was  extended  to  twelve  in  1700/01, 

^53);  II,  1067  (1741);  II,  756-757  (1736);  I,  380 
( 1700) ;  II,  756-758  (1736);  end  I,  paesim.  See  the  sixty- 
three  references  to  forfeitures  for  the  poor,  I,  86O,  Bos¬ 
ton  did  Indeed  take  advantage  of  the  enabling  act  to  set 
up  a  workhouse  for  the  poor.  For  the  severe  regulation 
thereof,  see;  Boston  Records.  XII,  23^240  (1739), 
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Thet  Boston  needed  special  legislation  can  "be  seen  by 

revievlng  a  census  taken  there  In  1742  In  the  verloue  wards. 

Cut  of  a  population  of  16,382  whites  and  1,374  liegroes,  some 

110  persons  were  being  maintained  In  the  almshouse  ancj^^^  in 

the  workhouse.  Of  some  1,200  widows  1,000  were  considered 

19 

to  be  non-rateable  or  even  destitute. 

It  wss  from  this  fairly  large  and  growing  body  of  poor 

folk,  then,  that  many  servants  were  drawn  involuntarily. 

Both  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  passed  legislation  early 

in  the  1640'8  which  enabled  the  towns  to  place  out  the 

children  of  the  ooor  as  "apprentices,"  with  or  without  their 

20 

parents'  consent. 


19,  3  Colle ,  I,  152,  These  widows  were  not  lis¬ 

ted,  merely,  but  helped,  in  1744,  for  example,  an  overseer 
of  the  poor  distributed  L23:ll  among  fourteen  women  of  his 
ward.  MSS.  Boston  Public  Welfare  Dept.  Files,  file  1744, 

This  leading  oort  town  assessed  conel*^ erable  sums  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  poor  from  the  1=335^4:3  for  poor  and  "other  oc¬ 
casions"  of  1689  to  the  I940OO  of  l'^37 •  Boston  Records.  VII, 
198;  XII,  177-178,  While  Boston  undoubtedly  had  the  most 
poor,  other  towns  were  not  In  the  happy  state  of  having  none, 
Plymouth  for  examole,  varied  from  an  eporopria tion  of  fc5  oht 
of  t86:08:00  in  1710  to  i  60  out  of  i.289  in  1731,  Plymouth 
Town  Records.  II,  38,  275,  The  town  of  Billerica,  possessed 
of  only  fifty  families,  reported  ten  poor  persons  in  I68O, 
MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  89,  no  number  (Mar.  25. 
1680). 


20,  Plymouth  ruled  In  l64l  that  those  who  had  relief 
from  the  towns  and  did  not  employ  their  children  would  have 
their  children  put  to  work  or  "placed  out...,"  In  I658, 
thoce  whose  oarents.  could  not  provide  "competent  end  conven¬ 
ient"  food  end  clothes  could  be  put  out  by  two  or  three 
townsmen  if  their  parents  would  not,  Pulslfer,  Laws.  38, 

111,  Massachusette  was  more  vague.  The  lntr''duction  to  the 
act  discussed  training  In  labor,  religion,  reading,  capital 
lews,  end  then  stated  that  those  not  "able  end  fitt"  to 
bring  uo  their  children  and  unwilling  to  put  then  out,  should 
lose  them.  Maes.  Rees..  II,  6-7,  8-9  (1642), 
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For  example,  In  Plymouth,  one  of  the  many  children  of 

Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Edeth  wcs  bound  out  to  the  a^e  of 

twenty-one  In  Kerch  of  1646/4?.  That  seme  year,  the  town 

of  Rowley  put  Thomas  Abbot,  Jr,,  out  as  an  apprentice  for 

seven  years,  and  Salem  ordered  the  son  and  daughter  of  Ruben 

Gupny  to  be  placed  as  servants  until  the  ages  of  twenty-one 

21 

and  eighteen,  respectively.  This  practice  was  continued 

throughout  the  seventeenth  century  with  terms  of  servitude 

22 

which  varied  from  town  to  town  and  servant  to  servant. 


21,  In  th^t  order:  Plym,  Rees..  II,  112-113;  Essex 
County  Court,  I,  113;  E. I. Colls. .  IX,  151  (fourteen  years. 

An  older  boy  was  put  out  for  seven  years  a  year  earlier. 

Ibid,.  82-83). 

22,  For  examples  of  how  the  terms  of  service  varied  see: 
the  case  of  Sarah  Durrem,  who  was  to  be  kept  until  age 
eighteen,  the  town  to  pay  her  keepers  and  give  them  forty 
shillings  for  clothes,  Boston  Records,  VII,  135  (1679);  child 
Stock,  who  was  to  be  kept  from  the  age  of  twenty  weeks  to  age 
sixteen  or  eighteen.  Her  master  was  to  provide  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  etc.,  to  teach  her  to  reed,  and  to  teach  her  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Christian  religion  end  housewlferey ,  For  this, 
the  town  was  to  pay  thirty  pounds.  Ibid. .  IV,  I65  (1669/70), 

In  another  case,  Frances  Bacon's  child  was  to  be  kept  vintll 
age  twenty-one;  her  master  was  to  be  paid  ten  pounds.  Ibid, . 
IV,  212  (1676),  Between  1679-1682,  Boston  bound  out  nine 
girls  for  terms  ranging  between  six  to  fifteen  years.  Com¬ 
pensation  varied  from  keep  end  two  suits  to  that  plus  learn¬ 
ing  to  reed,  sew,  knit  end  "other  housewifery,"  KSS,  "City 
of  Boston, . .Inhabltant8-1695. . .Indentures  of  Apprentices," 
numbers  1-4,  8,  10,  13,  16,  17.  TVo  boys  were  to  serve  five 
end  eleven  years  respectively,  the  first  to  be  educated  so  as 
not  to  lose  any  education  already  attained,  and  the  second  to 
learn  to  read  and  write.  Ibid . .  11,  12.  Benonl  Joanes  was 
put  out  until  age  twenty-one,  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  to  get  five. pounds  end  two  suits  of  clothes  at  end  of  tenn, 
MSS,  Hampshire  County  Court,  I,  12  U678).  For  other  poor 
children  bound  out  see:  MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  45, 
no  number  (Apr.  2,  1678,  case  of  the  children  of  Henry  and 
Sarah  Stretcher);  MSS,  Middlesex  County  Court,  HI,  218  (1673), 
302  (1679);  MSS.  Hampshire  County  Court,  I,  36  (I66O);  [cont,] 
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It  wes  during  the  provincial  oerlod  that  the  binding 

out  of  pauper  children  becene  moet  elgnlflcant.  The  3-en- 

erel  Court,  in  November  of  1692,  re-enacted  the  law  giving 

the  selectmen  (or  overseers  if  there  were  such)  the  right 

23 

to  dispose  of  poor  children,  A  decade  later,  because  of 

a  misunderstanding  concerning  Its  application,  the  law  was 

re-enacted  and  strengthened  to  Include  not  only  the  children 

of  those  who  were  receiving  elms,  but  those  given  abate- 

24 

ments  in  their  taxes  because  of  poverty.  Subsequently,  the 

act  wes  renewed  several  times  without  change  until  1741,  when 

the  office  of  county  overseer  wes  erected  to  supervise  the 

binding  out  of  poor  children  living  outside  of  any  town  Jur- 
25 

Isdictlon, 

In  Boston  by  1691,  overseers  of  the  poor  were  estab¬ 
lished — men  whose  function  wes  to  keep  track  of  the  number 
of  poor  in  their  respective  wards,  distribute  fxinds  for  their 
use,  make  formal  visitations  with  the  selectmen  to  poll  the 
poor,  recommend  admittance  to  the  poor  house,  and  supervise 


Cftn.  22  cont.]  Essex  County  Court.  I,  206  (I65O/5I);  IV 
238-239  (1670);  Assistants.  IlV  6?  (1637);  MSS.  Suffolk 
County  Court,  11,  202  (1686);  Plymouth  Town  Records.  I,  12 
(two  cases,  1642/3);  Essex  Probate.  II,  ^  (1666) , 

23.  Acts  and  Resolves.  I,  67.  Males  were  to  be  ser¬ 
vants  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  females  to  eighteen  or 
until  married, 

24.  Ibid..  I,  538  (1703). 

25.  iMil.,  I.  654  (1710);  II,  73-74  (1717);  II,  182 
(1720);  II,  579  (1731);  II,  1053-1054  (1741);  II,  1067 


1 
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thet  Inetltutlon  as  well.  Prominent  among  their  functions 

W88  the  suoervlelon  of  the  cutting  out  of  pauoers  to  "ao- 
26 

prentlceshlp,"  A  person  wishing  for  a  servant  would  get 
his  selectmen  to  certify  him  to  the  overseers,  as  did  this 
resident  of  Reeding  In  17^2! 


To  the  Gentlemen  the  overseers  of  the  pooer  in  the 
the  town  of  Boston  this  Is  tow  slgnefy  to  you  that 
vohn  Nichols  and  his  wife  are  parsons  of  sober  Con¬ 
versations  and  eutably  qullfyed  to  Bring  up  a  Child 
agreable  to  the  Gospel  In  our  Judments, 

‘  27 

If  a  poor  child  were  available,  as  In  the  Nichols'  case, 

the  overseers  would  then  bind  him  out  for  a  period  of  years 

determined  by  the  age  of  the  child,  girls  to  age  eighteen 

28 

and  boys  to  twenty-one.  By  the  last  years  of  the  17^' «, 

the  Boston  overseers  had  their  own  Indentures  printed,  so 

common  was  the  practice.  Indeed,  in  the  years  173^1751, 

some  247  boys  and  elrls  in  a  ratio  of  two  to  one,  were  dls- 

29 

posed  of  In  this  manner. 


26.  Brldenbaugh,  Cities. . . .  234, 

27.  MSS,  Boston  Indentures,  I,  28,  For  similar  requests 
see:  I,  33,  36.  37,  38,  39,  4l,  45,  53,  55.  et.  sec.  By  the 
1750' e,  these  assurances  were  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
selectmen  of  the  various  towns  from  which  people  applied  for 
servants.  Ibid . .  II,  105  ff, 

28.  The  practice  In  England  wae  to  bind  to  twenty-one  and 

twenty-four. respectively.  See  Morris.  Government  and  Labor.... 
384.  _ 

29.  MSS,  Boston  Indentures,  I,  passim.  Boston  was  not 
the  only  town  In  the  orovlnclal  period  to  put  out  coor  chil¬ 
dren.  See;  Perley,  boxford  Tovm  Records.,,,  44-45(1693); 

MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  IV,  244-245  (1729,  Norton);  MSS. 

"Edward  Winslow  Notary..,,"  45  (1744^  Plymouth), 
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Once  they  dlfsppear  from  the  town  records,  it  is  dlf- 
f3cult  to  eeosrste  these  poor  epprentloee  from  their  more 
fortunate  brethren  whose  parents  or  guardians  took  care  in 
choosing  a  master  and  trade  for  them.  Their  service  was 
certainly  core  tijrdensome  in  point  of  years,  but  most  ap¬ 
prentices  served  to  age  twenty-one,  and  all  children  were 
used  for  labor  on  farms  or  In  homes  before  apprenticeship, 
poor  or  not.  More  than  half  of  the  poor  apprentices  served 
over  nine  years,  while  some  served  as  many  as  fifteen  or 

sixteen,  end  others  as  few  as  one,  three,  or  four.  As  many 

30 

served  for  twelve  years  as  seven. 

As  for  training  provisions,  the  available  Indentures 
show  that  the  children  were  to  be  apprentices,  that  the  boys 
were  to  be  taught  reading,  v;rltlng  and  arithmetic,  the  girls 
reeding  end  writing.  While  most  of  the  girls  were  used  as 
household  servants,  they  were  sometimes  to  be  taught  knit¬ 
ting,  sewing,  and  even  spinning  (In  which  case  they  were  to 
learn  arithmetic  too).  The  boys  were  frequently  used  as 
farm  labor  in  rjch  towns  as  Woburn,  Weston,  Marlboro,  and 
Braintree,  but  not  a  few  were  put  out  to  such  artisans  as 

cordwalners,  housewrlghts,  barbers,  shipwrights,  and  cabinet 

31  32 

makers.  At  least  one  became  a  successful  printer. 


30,  MSS,  Boston  Indentures,  I,  oesslm.  One  served  for 
twenty  years.  Ibid. .  I,  86, 

31.  Ibid, 


32,  Information  received  from  Dr.  Clifford  K.  Shlpton 
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End-paymente ,  or  freedom  dues,  varied  too.  The  over¬ 
whelming;  majority  were  to  he  provided  with  the  cue  tomary  two 
suits  of  clothing.  A  few,  however,  and  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son,  were  to  have  additional  dues  of  a  sum  of  money.  In  173^» 
for  example,  an  indigent  currier's  son  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  shoemaker  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  to  be  taught  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  and  then  to  be  given 

33 

two  suits  end  thirty  pounds  in  bills  of  credit.  Similarly, 
in  the  nsxt  fev;  years,  three  boys  were  bound  out  to  learn 
husbandry  for  sixteen,  twenty,  and  fifteen  years  each.  They 
were  to  get,  in  addition  to  reeding,  writing,  end  arithme¬ 
tic,  freedom  dues  of  two  suits,  and  twenty  pounds  in  bills 
of  credit,  seven  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  and  twenty  oounds, 

34 

respectively. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  system  seems  clearly  to 
have  been  a  convenient  way  of  taking  care  of  the  poor,  but 
by  the  eighteenth  century,  in  Boston  at  least,  it  took  on  the 
additional  function  of  a  labor  pool  suoplying  the  surrounding 

35 

townie,  and  even  such  "faraway"  places  as  New  Hampshire, 

I  The  children  of  paupers  or  non-rated  taxpayers  were  not  the 

t  only  poor  persons  put  to  service  in  this  period.  Seventeenth¬ 
'll  century  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  colonies,  as  well  as  the 
i  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  cast  a  much  wider  net. 


33.  MSS,  Boston  Indentures,  I,  1  (reverse  side), 
3^.  II)id..  I,  1  (1740);  10  (1740);  86  (1745), 

35.  1^.,  I,  97  (1745), 
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It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  these  New  Enprlonders  to  In¬ 
clude  under  the  topic  of  the  poor,  persons  who  were  or¬ 
dered  Into  service  hy  the  colonial  authorities  for  failure 
to  live  under  proper  family  government.  There  are  in¬ 
stances,  for  example,  where  persons  of  some  substance  lost 
control  of  their  families  by  court  action,  being  forced  to 

36 

submit  them,  and  themselves,  to  another  adult's  authority, 
but  generally  speaking  there  was  a  connection  between  idle¬ 
ness,  111  living,  and  poverty  in  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim 
mind,  and  this  connection  found  its  way  Into  their  laws. 
Clearly,  poverty,  or  even  Inadeouate  means  left  the  in¬ 
dividual  with  fewer  defenses  against  the  organized  community. 
At  any  rate,  the  consciousness  of  a  necessity  for  family 
supervision  of  work,  play,  religion,  and  education  led  the 
colonists  to  exercise  their  authority  in  placing  single 
persons  in  family  homes,  as  servants  if  necessary,  and  in 
disrupting  Improperly  regulated  families,  disposing  of 
their  numbers  in  the  same  manner. 

The  family  rather  than  the  Individual  was  con¬ 
sidered  not  only  the  basic  unit  of  the  state,  but  also  the 


36,  In  1643,  William  Walcott  had  his  wife,  children 
and  estate  committed  to  his  father-in-law  for  disposal, 
Walcott  was  to  be  a  servant  to  the  fether-ln-law,  Essex 
County  Court.  I,  57.  Ihree  decades  later.  Captain  Barnes 
Johnson,  complained  of  for  disorderly  behavior.  Including 
entertaining  at  unseasonable  hours  of  night,  was  ordered 
to  break  uo  hourekeeplnc’  and  dispose  himself  in  some  "good 
orderly  Family "  within  a  fortnight.  Otherwise  the  Boston 
Selectmen  were  to  do  It  for  him,  Suffolk  County  Court.  II. 
646-647  (1675). 
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fundementpl  fend  reoulelte  me^ns  of  social  and  rellploua 
37 

control.  Living  outside  this  unit — not  subject  to  its 
salutary  religious,  morel,  end  economic  discipline— was 
unthinkable  In  the  seventeenth  century  for  edults  as  well 
es  minors.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  same  attitude 
applied  to  minors  only,  whether  they  were  capable  of  self 
support  or  not. 

Single  Individuals  were,  of  course,  the  obvious  objects 
of  such  solicitude.  As  possible  cancers  In  the  body  politic, 
unrestrained  by.ferally  resoonslbllltles,  likely  to^^loose 
heblts,  and  frequenters  of  Idle  gatherings,  there  was  little 
question  but  whet  they  needed  restraint.  From  early  times, 
the  Puritan  authorities  were  constrained  to  regulate  their 
behavior,  going  so  far  as  to  place  the  company  servants  in 
artificial  families  where 


0[ulr  earnest  desire  Is,  that  yow  take  spetiall 
care,..thct  the  cheifc  In  the  famillc  (at  least 
some  of  them)  bee  grounded  In  religion;  whcrby 
morning  and  evening  famylle  dutyes  may  bee  dueiy 
p[er]formed,  and  a  watchfull  eye  held  over  all... 
by  one  or  more  In  each  famylle  to  bee  appointed 
thereto,  that  soe  disorders  may  bee  pCrelvented, 
end  111  weeds  nipt  before  they  take  too  great  a 
head, 

38 


37.  Morgan,  The  Puritan  Family....  78-89,  Profes¬ 
sor  i'organ  perhaos  outs  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  Puritan 
nature  of  this  attitude.  Puritanism  undoubtedly  reenforced 
the  emohesls  on  family  living,  Tmjt  It  had  already  long  ex¬ 
isted  In  England.  The  Statute  of  Artificers,  for  example. 
In  15^2/3,  reoulred  family  living  to  age  thirty  for  all 
single  unprooertled  persons.  5  Ellz,  c.  4.  For  further 
examination  of  family  Iroortsnce  see  Arthur  V/,  Calhoun,  A 
Social  History  of  the  American  Family  from  Colonial  Times 

to  the  Present  (Cleveland.  1917),  t,  67-127, 


38.  Kess.  Rees..  I,  397  (1629) 
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'i’hese,  of  course,  were  alreedy  servants,  and  by  nature 

of  servitude,  should  have  lived  under  authority.  Half  a 

decade  later,  however,  in  I636,  J-Iassechueetts  ordered  that 

each  town  should  dispose  into  service  all  sin^ile  persons 

within  their  Jurisdiction,  and  at  the  same  time  prohibited 

the  setting  of  servants  free  until  they  had  served  out  the 

39 

time  covenanted, 

Plymouth  sought  the  same  end,  but  left  the  enforce¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  central  governmental  authorities 

40 

rather  than  transferring  it  to  the  towns,  in  l633» 

41  42 

1636,  and  1640,  she  enacted  legislation  designed  to 
assure  that  all  who  were  permitted  to  set  up  by  themselves 
as  housekeepers  should  be  reliable  C^od-fearlng  individuals 


39.  Ibid. .  186,  It  should  be  noted  that  a  parentheti¬ 
cal  cuallflcetlon  in  the  law,  ("or  other  wise")  probably 
left  room  for  being  forced  to  live  in  a  family,  but  not 
necessarily  as  a  servant.  In  1657,  Boston,  finding  much 
"Inconvenience"  because  of  idleness  or  sickness  of  servants 
released  before  their  time,  required  those  who  set  them  at 
liberty  to  secure  the  town  from  any  charge  there  arising, 
Boston  Records.  II,  141-142, 

40.  Brigham,  Laws.  35.  This  was  a  prohibition  against 
ex-servants  and  other  single  persons  setting  up  for  them¬ 
selves  unless  they  could  provide  arms  and  ammunition.  Other¬ 
wise  they  were  to  go  back  into  service, 

41.  Ibid . .  36.  Consent  of  governor  and  council  re- 
culred  before  setting  uo  as  Independent  housekeepers,.  In 
that  same  year  it  was  enacted  that  only  those  servants  found 
■fit  tc  occupy  it  for  themselves"  should  be  allowed  land. 
Ibid..  35. 

42.  In  1639/40,  .Plymouth  prohibited  servants  buying 
out  their  time  end  being  for  themselves  unless  they  had 
been  housekeepers  in  England  or  were  "meete  and  fltt  to  bee 
so."  Ibid . .  65. 
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whoee  behpvlor  would  conform  to  the  accepted  pattern. 

Economy  and  humanity  undoubtedly  were  favored,  If  un¬ 
consciously,  In  the  decision  to  place  Individuals  of  Im¬ 
proper  situation  or  bearing  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  famil¬ 
ies  rather  than  Institutions.  Economy,  because  Institu¬ 
tions  were  expensive  to  maintain  whereas  a  servant  undoubt¬ 
edly  earned  his  own  keep.  Humanity,  because  Institutional 
life,  lii  those  grim  days  of  Bridewells  was  likely  to  be  more 
severe,  more  destructive  of  the  Individual  psyche  than  a 
family  hearth  no  matter  how  "puritanical," 

It  was  not  left  to  personal  Inclination,  of  course,  to 
determine  the  nature  of  a  truly  Christian  household.  A  prop¬ 
er  family  would  have  at  Its  head  a  mature  person,  well 
founded  In  the  religious  principles  of  his  comm-unlty,  work¬ 
ing  diligently  to  Improve  his  estate,  God-fearing,  respect¬ 
ful  of  authority,  sober,  married,  and  conscious  of  his  ob¬ 
ligation  to  maintain  discipline  for  those  under  hla  author¬ 
ity — his  children  and  his  servants.  Early  Massachusetts 
lew  required  that  he  take  cere  to  see  his  children  and  ser¬ 
vants  prooerly  taught  in  the  catechlsnr,  reading,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  read  the  Bible  and  the  capital  laws,  and  that  they 
be  brought  up  to  some  occupation  such  as  husbandry  or  other 
trade  "If  they  will  not,  or  cannot  train  them  up  in  learning 

43.  For  a  graphic  description  of  the  seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury  Jail  In  -alera  see  Essex  County  Court.  VIII,  33O-338, 

For  an  eighteenth-century  ooor  house  see  Boston  Records. 

XII,  232-40, 
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to  fltt  them  for  higher  Imploymente . "  If  the  heed  of  the 
family  proved  to  be  neglectftil,  the  Eclectmen,  after  ad¬ 
monition  to  reform,  and  finding  him  still  negligent,  could 
take  his  children  or  servants  from  him,  and  put  them  out  as 

servants,  the  girls  to  age  eighteen,  the  boys  to  twenty- 
44 

one. 

Unwilling  to  rest  with  the  children  end  servants,  the 
colonies  determined  oroper  behavior  for  adults  as  well.  In 
1633  and  1639,  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  prohibited  Idle¬ 
ness,  the  latter  specifically  referring  to  the  class  where 
they  most  expected  such  behavior,  the  poor.  The  grand 
Jurymen  were  instructed  to  take  a  "speclall  view  end  notice 
of  all  manner  of  persons,  marryed  or  single, . .that  have 
small  meanes  to  mayntalne  them  and  are  suspected  to  live 
idlely  4  loosely,,.,"  No  punishment  was  determined,  for 

45 

the  courts  were  supposed  to  use  their  own  discretion. 


44.  Whitmore,  Laws .  I36  (1642).  Plymouth  enacted  the 
same  law,  almost  word  for  word,  in  1671.  Brigham,  Laws. 
270-271.  Children  and  servants  were  to  show  proper  re¬ 
spect  toward  their  oarents  and  masters  too,  or  suffer  a 
ten-lash  whlpolng.  Mess.  Hece..  HI,  355  (1654),  More 
severe  cafes  were  bound  out.  Ephraim  Gale,  for  example, 
convicted  of  "stubborn  end  wicked  actions"  towards  his 
parents,  was  confined  to  Jell  until  "ox’derly  dlsnosed  to 
service,"  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Courts,  HI,  5  (1671), 

45.  Whitmore,  Laws.  159;  quote  from  Brigham,  Laws,  64, 
Massachusetts  allov/ed  magistrates  to  hear  the  case,  or  to 
transfer  it  to  the  county  court.  Plymouth  required  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  Court  of  ^eslstants.  An  example  of  the 
discretion  used  is  the  case  of  Thomas  Cddlngsal  presented 
for  Idleness  in  1641/42.  Ke  was  ordered  to  bring  a  weekly 
account  of  his  work  to  one  of  the  Justices.  Essex  County 
Court .  I,  34.  On  the  same  day,  William  'walcott  was  or¬ 
dered  whipped  for  a  like  offense.  Ibid. 
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By  the  early  16^'8,  both  colonlee  had  decided  that 
fev,  If  any,  Indlvlduale  could  be  trusted  to  live  outside 
of  a  family,  that  family  c^overnraent  had  to  conform  to  cer¬ 
tain  standards,  and  that  those  families  which  did  not, 
could  be  broken  up  as  far  as  the  children  were  concerned, 
while  the  adults  might  expect  some  punishment  for  improper 
behavior.  Servants,  moreover,  were  to  be  kept  In  service 
until  their  time  was  up,  and  even  then,  they  might  not  set 
up  for  themselves  unless  approved  by  the  authorities. 

This  was  no  Idle  legislation.  In  the  late  1630'8, 
Christopher  Osborne  and  Jeremiah  Willis  were  presented  to 
the  Plymouth  Court  for  "llulng  disorderly  out  of  service, 

contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Court,"  Jeremiah,  the  next 

46 

month,  was  given  a  week's  time  to  find  a  master.  Shortly 
after,  Anthony  Bessie  wee  presented  for  living  alone  dls- 

47 

orderly  and  for  taking  In  a  visitor  without  permission. 

On  the  same  day,  Joseph  Windsor  wee  presented  for  keeping 

48 

house  alone  after  six  months'  warning  to  the  contrary, 

Web  Adey,  presented  with  others  In  163?  for  disorderly  liv¬ 
ing,  was  required  to  give  an  account  of  how  he  lived.  Ap¬ 
parently  his  account  did  not  reflect  his  ordinary  behavior, 

46.  Plym.  Rees..  I,  10?  (1638),  109  (1638/9), 

47.  Ibid..  118  (1638/9), 

48.  Ibid . .  But  In  I638,  "John  Tledall,  vpon  th'^  good 
report  made  of  him,  a  of  his  good  cerryage,  Is  allowed  to 
keepe  house  and  plant  for  himself,  p[ro]vlded  that  he  so 
continue  his  cerryage  still."  Ibid . .  I,  102, 
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for  a  year  later  he  was  brought  epoln  before  the  court  for 
living  In  "Idleness  and  nastiness"  and  for  working  on  two 
Sabbath  days.  His  punishment  was  to  sit  In  the  stocks  dur¬ 
ing  the  pleasure  of  the  bench,  and  to  find  a  master  before 
the  next  sitting  of  the  Assistants.  Hlg  house  and  garden 

were  to  be  rented  or  sold  for  the  "convenient  apparelling" 

49 

of  him  during  the  service. 

The  Massachusetts  Assistants  were  eoually  severe  with 

50 

those  who  freed  servants  before  their  time  was  up.  Sev¬ 
eral  Individuals  were  presented  before  them  for  such  mis¬ 
behavior;  Captain  Stoughton  and  Rolfe  Allen  in  1639,  John 
Woodbrldge  and  Christopher  Bette  In  1640,  Thomas  Baguley, 
Abraham  Morrell  and  Samuel  Sherman  In  1641,  and  John  Bearals 

51 

in  1643, 


49.  Ibid . .  68,  87,  He  felled  to  put  himself  to  ser¬ 
vice;  so  he  was  ordered  to  serve  Thomas  Prence.  His  house 
and  lands  were  sold.  Ibid. .  91,  Adey  ended  up  In  prison. 
Ibid .  II,  36  (164i/2).  For  other  cases  see  Ibid. .  I,  IO6 
(1638 ) ,  21  (1633/4),  The  letter  case  resulted  In  a  man’s 
being  put  “eoprentlce"  for  eight  years  for  having  lived  an 
"extravagant"  life.  He  was  to  receive,  at  the  end  of  his 
time,  two  suits,  twelve  bushels  of  corn,  end  twenty  acres 
of  land, 

50.  It  will  be  remembered  that  In  Massechusctt s,  the 
towns  were  to  dispose  of  those  living  single.  Hov;ever,  the 
Assistants  did,  on  occasion,  bind  such  persons  out.  See 
Assistants .  II,  67  (l637);  126-127  (1642).  Some  cases  were 
eooealed,  as  provided  by  law,  to  the  county  courts.  See  MSS, 
Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  35  (I653),  180  (1659), 

51.  Assistants.  II,  84  end  88,  99,  100,  IO5,  IO6,  I35- 
136.  But  one,  dismissed  before  the  law  vres  made,  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  a  lot,  his  service  being  approved.  Mass. 

Rees.  I,  206  (1637). 
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Both  colonies  vfere  willing  to  separate  fenllles  too 
If  It  was  felt  that  the  government  of  the  particular  family 
was  Insufflcent  to  maintain  proper  standards .  The  notorious 
Bllllngtons  were  constantly  In  legal  difficulties  In  Ply¬ 
mouth,  In  16^2  and  1643,  several  children  of  Francis  and 
Christian  were  ordered  to  be  put  out  as  servants,  i^a'^er,  one 
of  these  children,  named  Joseph,  after  attaining  freedom,  was 
warned  that  If  he  did  not  imorove,  the  court  would  find  a 

52 

service  for  him. 

In  the  Middlesex  court,  the  Charlestown  constables  were 
ordered  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon  Jonathan  Mansfield  and  his 
wife  for  several  misdemeanors,  and  the  selectmen  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  put  his  children  out  to  service,  A  year  later,  the 
same  court  approved  the  selectmen's  choosing  masters  for 
eight  year  old  John  and  his  twin,  Ellrabeth,  for  they  found 

that  Jonathan  was  not  capable  to  raise  them  "by  reason  of  the 

53 

mlsgovemment  of  himself  and  wife,"  A  somewhat  different 
case  Was  disposed  of  there  the  following  year  when  Samuel 


52,  Plymouth  Town  Records.  I,  12;  Plym,  Rees.  II,  38, 
58-59,  III,  It  seems  "fair  to  call  tnls  family  notor¬ 

ious,  John  Bllllngton,  father  of  Francis  and  John  (who 
died  a  youth)  was  the  first  person  hangea  for  murder  In  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Bradford  wrote  of  them,  "he  and  some  of  his  had  been 
often  punished  for  mlscarlags  [sic]  before,  being  one  of  ye 
profanest  families  amongst  them.'  John  Bllllngton,  Indeed, 
was  the  first  to  be  punished  In  Plymouth  for  any  offence. 

In  1621  he  hj^d  his  neck  and  heels  tied  together  for  contempt 
and  opprobrl,ji8  speeches.  Bradford's  History.  329-330,  329  n. 


53.  KSS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  89-90,  118 
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Tinpeley,  Ktry  Deane,  end  their  five  weeks  old  beetard  were 

to  be  "dleooced  of  by  the  Selectmen  of  Charlestowne ,  as  they 

phell  [think]  meet  for  their  abode,  labor  &  maintenance,* 

Ag  a  final  example  In  thle  early  period,  Salem's  Heni^  Phelps 

was  accused  of  entertalnlnsr  Quakers  and  being  intimate  with 

his  brother's  wife.  Which  crime  was  worse,  the  court  did  not 

gay,  but  hie  son  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  hla  uncle  to 

55 

be  placed  as  aporentlce  with  some  religious  family. 

The  determination  of  the  Puritans  in  Kaseachusetta  Bay 
to  enforce  a  Christian  family  pattern  uoon  all  who  lived  un¬ 
der  their  Jurisdiction  was  considerably  strengthened  by  the 
attacks  made  upon  the  colony  under  the  Restoration.  With 
comp roral see  already  forced  upon  them  concerning  church  nem- 
fcership,  the  elect  moved  to  nip  the  rising  internal  forces  of 
eln,  Idleness,  end  profane  living,  leet  God's  wrath  blast 
their  rule  from  their  hands. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  control  the  General  Court  de¬ 
clared  it  was  to  be  understood  that  Included  under  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  idle  oersons  were  those  “that  haue  famllyee  to 
proulde  for,  who  greatly  neglect  their  calliners  or  mispend 
whet  they  earne,  whereby  their  famllyee  are  in  much  want,  A 
are  thereby  exposed  to  suffer  &  to  neede  relelfe  from  others..." 


5^.  Ibid . .  140-141  (1657). 

55.  Essex  County  Court.  II,  261-2  (1660).  For  other 
cases  see;  Ibid..  I.  113  (l647):  E.I.  Colls,.  IX,  I51  (1647), 
Plym.  Kece..  Ill,  201  (I66O). 

56.  kegs.  Heca..  IV,  ii,  394-395  (I668). 
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Sccondly,  they  warned  town  offlciale  that  failure  to 
enforce  the  acts  of  I636,  concerning:  elnp-le  persons,  and  of 
16^2,  regarding  the  proper  education  end  training  of  children 
end  servants,  would  result  In  the  county  court's  admonishing 
or  fining  the  selectmen  responsible.  Further  they  would  place 
the  offending  single  persons,  children,  or  servants  In  the 
house  of  correction.  Accordingly,  the  constables  were  served 
with  notices  to  that  effect,  deploring  the  consequences  of 
local  neglect  and  finding  that  it; 


doth  occasion  much  slnn  &  prophanes  to  Increase 
smonfT  us,  to  the  dlshonnor  of  God  He  the  ensnaring 
of  many  children  ^  servants,  by  the  dissolute 
Hues  practises  of  such  as  doe  Hue  from  vnder 
family  government,  ^  Is  a  great  discouragement  to 
those  family  governors  who  conscientiously  en¬ 
deavour  to  bring  VP  their  youth  in  all  Christian 
nurture,  as  the  laves  of  God  i  this  com[m3onwealth 
doth  reoulre, 

57 

The  constables  were  to  return  a  list  of  those  living 
In  this  deplorable  state  of  sin  to  the  next  session  of  the 


57,  Ibid. .  IV,  11,  395-396.  Here,  the  court  made  ex¬ 
plicit  whet  It  would  accept  as  living  under  family  govern¬ 
ment.  Children  under  parents  or  masters,  and  apprentices, 
hired  servants,  or  Journeymen  were  acceptable  "being  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  comCmJands  end  discipline...,"  Professor  Mor¬ 
gan  found  that  this  was  an  occasional  and  voluntary  action 
tehen  by  the  various  courts  at  random  times,  but  the  fact 
that  the  ruling  came  from  the  General  Court,  and  that  the 
county  courts  were  reoulred  to  send  the  notice  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  It  was  a  concerted  drive.  Sec  Morgen,  The  Puritan 
Family. . ,.  86.  In  this  same  period,  Plymouth  Colony  strength¬ 
ened  Its  laws  by  borrowing  from  Kacsachusetts .  In  1669,  the 
Plymouth  Court  enacted  legislation  against  single  persons 
not  living  In  "well  govrned  families."  Selectmen  were  to 
prohibit  living  singly  end  report  offenders  to  the  Court, 
Erlgham,  Lave .  I56,  In  1671,  Plymouth  enacted  Maesechusett ' s 
legislation  of  I6L2  concerning  the  education  and  training  of 
children  end  servants,  providing,  however,  that  only  at  the 
third  warning  should  such  dependents  be  bound  out.  Ibid.. 
270-271.  ' 
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county  court.  Under  the  threat  of  penalty,  action  was 

achieved.  In  Middlesex  County,  for  example,  the  constables 

In  Sudbury,  Woburn,  Jlalden,  Chelmsford,  Lancaster,  Reading, 

Watertown,  Groton,  Billerica,  Marlborough,  and  Watertown 

58 

received  printed  notices  under  the  above  order.  The  county 

court  received  the  names  of  some  thirty-odd  offenders,  three 

of  whom  were  considered  not  yet  dangerous,  but  bearing  watch- 

59 

Ing,  Of  those  clearly  dangerous,  some  were  put  under  the 

guidance  of  masters,  Edmund  Browne  of  Sudbury,  for  example, 

certified  that  he  had  witnessed  (as  a  conseauence  of  the  above 

60 

act)  the  binding  of  Joseph  Parmlnter  to  "bro  Emmons,"  The 

selectmen  of  Billerica,  on  the  other  hand,  found  difficulty 

In  disposing  of  Asren  Jacques  according  to  law  and  requested 

the  help  of  the  court.  He  was  reported  as  living  from  under 

family  government,  neglecting  his  calling,  and  "much  given  to 

Idleness:  also  shifting  from  house  to  house;  &  unfaithful  In 

his  covenants  &  promises  with  such  oCerlsons,  with  whom  he  has 

61 

engaged  service,"  let  another,  Robert  Williams,  petitioned 
for  clemency  maintaining  that  he  had  wished  to  live  properly 
under  family  control  ever  since  he  finished  his  time  with  his 
master,  that  he  had  worked  for  several  men  since  of  good  re¬ 
pute  and  at  their  houses,  that  he  then  worked  for  a  man  whom 

58,  MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  49,  no  number 
(Kov,,  1688);  88,  no  number  (1688), 

59,  Ibid . .  file  49,  no  number, 

60,  Ibid . .  file  50,  no  number, 

61,  Ibid , .  file  49,  no  number  (Dec,  14,  1683), 
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he  hoped  would  vouch  for  his  character;  Indeed,"  he 

wrote,  "I  am  not  a  sarvent  yet  [I  do]  submit  myself  to 

62 

family  order  as  a  sarvent,,.,* 

A  decade  later  Kassachusette  further  strenpjthened  Its 
enforcement  machinery  by  hinging;  together  ell  the  various 
determinants  of  Improper  family  government  In  Its  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  newly  (l679)  created  office  of  tlthlngman. 
These  officials,  to  be  chosen  by  selectmen  annually  from 
among  the  “most  prudent  &  discreet  Inhabitants,.,^,*  were, 
among  other  duties  hardly  more  enjoyable: 


diligently  to  Inspect  the  manners  of  all  disor¬ 
derly  persons,  &  whereby  [sic]  more  private  ad¬ 
monitions  they  will  not  be  reclayraed,  they  are 
,,,to  present  their  names  [to  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties],.. who  shall  proceed  against  them  as  the  law 
directs;  as  also  they  are,  In  like  manner,  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  names  of  all  single  -Dersonc  that  Hue 
from  vnder  family  government,  etubborne  and  disor¬ 
derly  children  &  servants,  night  walkers,  typlers, 
Saboath  breakers,  by  night  or  by  day,  <5c  such  as  ab¬ 
sent  themselues  from  the  oublicke  worship  of  dod 
on  the  Lords  dayes,  or  whateuer  the  course  or*  prac¬ 
tise  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoeuer  tending  to 
debauchery,  Irrellglon,  prophaneness,  «  athelsrae 
among  us,  wherein  by  omission  of  family  gouernement, 
nurture,  religious  dutyes,  &  Instruct tl]on  of 
children  &  servants,  or  Idlenes  ,  profllgat,  vn- 
civill,  or  rude  practises  of  any  sort,,,, 

63 


62,  Ibid. .  no  number  (no  date),  A  few  individuals  were 
turned  Into  the  court  In  the  following  years,  but  by  1680 
there  were  none  reported  In  Middlesex  as  living  from  under 
family  government.  See  Ibid , .  files  51,  no  number  (1669); 

59,  no  number  (1672);  61,  no  number  (1672);  Morgan,  The  Puri¬ 
tan  Family.,,.  86,  See  also  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court.  TIT. 
2k  (1672), 


63.  Mass.  Rees..  V,  2^-2^1, 
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Under  the  above  and  earlier  lefrlalatlon ,  n’-nerous  In- 
aivldualE  were  ordered  to  service  for  one  abuse  or  another: 
Jonathan  Birch  of  Dorchester  for  llvlnp:  Idly  unless  he  pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  a  master  In  ten  days;  Sarah  Buckminster, 
widow,  of  Boston,  for  havlnp;  a  child  three  years  after  her 
husband  died;  Abigail  Roberts  of  Boston  for  excessive  finery 
In  her  clothing  and  living  from  under  family  government; 
Onesephorous  Stanly  of  Cambridge  for  abuse  to  a  constable, 
drunkenness,  and  "false  reports  to  amuse  the  people";  Wil¬ 
liam  Britt  of  Boston  for  idleness;  and  William  Prouse,  for 

64 

being  a  vagabond. 


64,  In  that  order:  Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  258(1673)* 

I,  442  (1674);  II,  751  (I’StSTT'MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court, 
III,  290  (1679);  M-SS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  l4l  (1682); 

II,  324  (1686).  See  also:  Plymouth  Town  Records.  I,  112 
(1669,  daughter  dlcoosed  according  to  order);  Suffolk  County 
Court .  I,  184  (l672,  put  out  as  a  servant  by  selectmen  for 
playing  cards  end  keeping  bad  company);  Boston  Records.  VI, 

181  (1671/2,  eon  put  out  at  order  of  selectmen) ;  Essex  County 
Court.  VIII,  295-6  (1682,  boy  ordered  under  care  of  select¬ 
men  for  father's  abusing  of  him).  Others  were  treated  even 
more  severely.  William  Batt  In  1683  ®nd  John  Smith,  In 

1677,  were  ordered  sold  out  of  the  country  for  Idleness,  Bos¬ 
ton  Records.  VII,  l62;  Suffolk  County  Court.  II,  844  and  870— 
7lii  Miary  Smith,  stranger  from  England,  and  Infected  with  the 
"loathsome  disease  of  Morlbus  Galllcus..."  was  ordered  sold 
out  of  the  country  for  four  years  because  the  doctor  to  whom 
she  had  been  bound  for  payment  of  her  cure  fo’jind  her  of  "111 
conversation,"  MSS,  Suffolk  County  Court,  II,  265  (I685), 

In  another  case,  the  Widow  Jefferies  of  South  Suffleld  was 
ordered  to  service  for  being  an  Idle  and  vagrant  oerson.  The 
selectmen  complained  to  the  court  that  she  would  stay  with 
anyone  and  that  she  denied  the  authority  of  the  selectmen  to 
bind  her.  The  Court  sentenced  her  to  not  more  than  ten 
stripes  on  her  naked  brck  plus  dally  work  and  dally  punish¬ 
ment  In  fne  prison  (If  she  needed  It)  "til  she  shal  be 
brought  to  some  good  order,"  MSS,  Hampshire  Couinty  Court. 

I,  112  (1686). 
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Farallles  were  even  more  eorely  afflicted  than  single 
indivlduale.  Samuel  Dunton  of  Cambridge,  for  example,  had 
hie  children  taken  from  him  end  apprenticed  after  being  con¬ 
victed  of  bringing  them  up  In  a  "rude  irreligious,  prophane, 

65 

and  barbarous  manner.,.,"  On  the  same  day  in  16?^,  the 

Middlesex  County  Court  warned  Edmund  Parker  of  Lancaster  that 

he  would  lose  his  child  If  he  continued  to  neglect  the  wor- 

66 

ship  of  God  on  the  Lord's  days.  A  few  years  later,  the 
Widow  Arrington  of  Cambridge  had  her  children  put  to  service 
by  the  selectmen  after  being  convicted  of  entertaining  "Idle 

67 

and  rude  persons,,,,"  in  her  house  at  "unseasonable  times," 
This  practice  was  sometimes  carried  out  In  wholesale 
lots,  A  dramatic  illustration  Is  to  be  found  in  Muddy  River 
(Brookline)  where  the  parents  of  fourteen  girls  and  boys 
ranging  from  age  eight  to  twenty  were  given  thirty  days' 
notice  in  1672- to  "dispose  of  their  severall  children  (herein 
nominated  or  mentioned)  abroad  for  servants  to  serve  by  In¬ 
dentures  for  some  term  of  yeares  according  to  their  ages  and 

caoacltles  , . . , "  Refusal  would  result  in  the  authorities 

68 

taking  the  children  and  placing  them  themselves, 

A  selection  from  the  Hampshire  County  Court  session  of 
March,  I68O,  perhaps  reflects  the  spirit  and  tone  of  these 
dlspoeltlone  as  well  as  any: 


65.  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  III,  87-88  (1674), 

66.  Ibid..  88, 

67.  Ibid..  290-291  (1679). 


63,  Boston  Records.  VII,  67, 
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Vhere&e  the  select-men  of  the  Town  of  Noi-thampton 
made  Infcraatlon  to  this  Court  relatlnj?  to  the 
Estate  A;  condition  of  the  family  of  Robert  Lyman, 
who  beinpr  in  a  very  Low  condition-  Accounts  of 
Kaintainance  ^  Ihlme  necessary  to  s’jpply  &  brinjj;- 
in?  uo  the  children-  &  the  Sd.  Robert  Lyman  &  hie 
wife  aopearlncr  in  the  Co.  etc,  &  showing  their 
earneetnes  that  their  children  should  not  be  put 
out,  <i  this  Court  finding  that  what  the  said  Par¬ 
ents  Spake  to  be  more  out  of  fond  affection  «Sc  sin¬ 
ful  Indulgence  then  any  Reason  or  Rule,  &  finding 
great  Reason  that  care  Should  be  taken  upon  such 
accounts  Doe  therefore  order  ^  Impower  the  select¬ 
men  of  the  Town  aforesaid,  to  set  out  to  some  con¬ 
venient  Places  Three  of  the  said  Robt  Lymans 
Children. . .to  serve  as  Apprentices, 


Also  Cornelius  Kerry  his  children  being  many  & 
little  care  about  their  education,  it  appearing 
that  their  father  is  a  very  Vicious,  ^  Rather 
Leames  them  Irreligion  rather  then  any  good  Lit¬ 
erature,  ^therefore. . , , [the  court  empowers  the 
selectmen  to  eoorentice  two  of  hie  children] 

69 

Finally,  the  Suffolk  Court  stepped  into  the  family  of 
Captain  James  Johnson,  accused  of  disorderly  behavior  in  his 
family  including  entertaining  persons  et  unseasonable  hours 
of  the  night.  The  Captain  was  ordered  to  break  up  house¬ 
keeping  and  dispose  of  himself  into  some  "good  orderly 

Family"  within  the  fortnight,  or  the  selectmen  of  Boston 

70 

would  do  it  for  hlffl. 

In  the  last  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  found  that  non-instltutional  care  of  adults  was  In¬ 
sufficient  to  meet  the  problem,  and  the  colonists  began  to 


69.  MSS.  Hampshire  County  Court  I,  36  (I68O).  For  other 
cases  of  families  losing  their  children  see:  Suffolk  County 
Court.  II,  599  (1675);  915  (1678);  h£5.  Hampshire  County 
Court  I,  84  (1684);  KSS.  Middlesex  Comty  Court,  IV,  177.  194 
(1685). 

70,  Suffolk  County  Court.  II,  646-647  (1675). 
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move  toward  a  more  formal  Inetttut ionel  control.  In  Octo¬ 
ber,  1682,  the  General  Oourt , |«r/»//rf  many  idle  persons  In 
families,  and  single  persons  ne^liFent  in  their  callinKs,  as 
well  as  some  who  followed  no  employment  at  all,  ruled  that 
they  were  to  be  set  about  any  employment  they  were  capable 

of — or  else  to  po  to  the  house  of  correction  there  to  be 
71 

kept  at  work,  December  of  the  same  year  found  Boston, 

where  the  Idle  were  especially  prevalent,  voting  to  set  up 

a  work  house  for  families  and  persons  spending  their  time 

72 

in  Idleness  end  tippling  (as  well  as  for  the  poor).  In¬ 
stitutional  control  in  alms  house,  work  house,  or  house  of 
correction  became  the  dominant  pattern  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

During  the  provincial  period,  there  was  a  decided  de¬ 
cline  in  the  legal  emphasis  on  family  living.  It  was  not 
until  1703  that  a  law  requiring  single  persons  to  reside  in 
a  family  was  enacted,  and  even  then  its  enforcement  was  re- 

73 

etrlcted  to  persons  under  twenty-one.  Adult  idleness  and 


71.  Mass.  Rees,.  V,  373, 

72.  Ibid. .  and  Boston  Records.  VII,  157-158. 

73.  Acts  and  Hesolves.  I,  538-539  (1703);  587  (1706); 
II,  579  ( 1731) ;  1053  (17^1) .  Even  before  the  first  enact¬ 
ment  here  listed,  elngle  persons  were  bound  out  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  period,  Kanne  Sterling,  age  fifteen,  employed  at 
different  times  in  two  households  and  found  to  be  without 

!  settled  place  of  abode,  was  ordered  to  live  with  Mr.  Wlll- 
I  lam  Corbot  and  wife  for  three  years  "in  the  manner  &  Con- 
!  dltion  of  a  Maid  Servant,,.,"  Like  other  poor  "epprentl- 
'  ces"  she  was  to  get  meat,  drink,  lodging,  clothing  and  wash¬ 
ing.  Her  master  was  to  teach  her  to  read  and  provide  her 
with  "sufficient"  clothing  at  the  end  of  her  term.  MSS, 
Bristol  Sessions,  I,  55  (1700), 
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dleeolute  livinp;  were  etlll  proscribed,  of  course,  but 
service  In  a  family  was  no  longer  the  cure;  the  house  of 
correction,  the  work  house,  and  supervision  at  work  by 


selectmen  of  the  town  concerned  supplanted  the  earlier  dls- 

74 

clpllne.  Exceptions  to  this  occurred  only  when  misfits 
in  the  social  order  were  sold  for  charges  accumulated  In 
longer  stays  In  detention  Institutions.  Such  was  the 
case  of  Sarah  Landers,  In  1723,  who  was  sold  from  the  house 
of  correction  after  being  detained  there  because  of  being 

75 

found  a  "lewd.  Idle  dlssorderly  person," 

Children  were  a  different  matter;  for  them,  service 

was  etlll  the  answer.  Pauper  boys  and  girls  were  regularly 

76 

bound  out  to  service  In  the  eighteenth  century,  and  In 
1710  the  courts  began  to  move  In  on  the  children  of  the  Idle^ 
as  they  had  under  the  period  of  Puritan  control,  First,  It 
was  made  clear  that  It  was  not  necessary  that  a  person  be 
receiving  alms  In  order  to  have  his  dependents  taken  from 
him,  only  that  the  selectmen  or  overseers  of  the  poor  de¬ 
termine  that  the  parents  could  not  maintain  them.  This  did 

77 

not  apply  to  rated  taxpayers,  A  decade  later.  Idle  dis¬ 
orderly,  and  vagrant  persons  having  rateable  estates,  but  neg¬ 
ligent  of  themselves  or  families,  could  lose  their  children 


74,  Acts  and  Resolves.  I,  67  (1692);  373-381  (1699); 
538-539  (1703);  5S7  (1706);  679-682  (1711/12);  II,  579 
(1731),  1053  (1741). 

75,  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  III,  209  (1723). 

76,  See  above  p,  86  ff, 

77,  Acts  and  Resolves.  I,  654  (1710). 
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78 

and  have  their  eetetee  manep-ed  for  them. 

After  a  strong  petition  from  Boeton,  a  special  act  was 
passed  In  1735  for  her  purposes  alone ,  Under  Its  broad  pro¬ 
visions,  the  Idle  and  lndip:ent  were  to  be  employed  In  a  work 
house,  and  the  children  of  those  who  were  negligent  of  their 

care  were  to  be  bound  out  Into  good  families  whether  the 

79 

parents  were  rated  to  the  public  taxes  or  not. 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  Intention  of  the  law- 
makers  with  regard  to  restoring  the  control  over  family 
behavior.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  old  educational  test 
was  revived.  Lower  requirements,  but  a  definite  age  limit 
put  the  parent  to  this  social,  not  economic,  test: 


Be It  further  enacted. 

That  where  oersons  bring  up  their  children  In  such 
gross  Ignorance  that  they  do  not  know,  or  are  not 
able  to  dlstlneulsh,  the  elohabet  or  twenty-four 
letters,  at  the  ape  of  six  years.  In  such  case  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  are  hereby  Imnowered  and  di¬ 
rected  to  put  or  bind  out  Into  good  families,  such 
children,  for  a  decent  and  Christian  education,  as 
when  parents  are  Indigent  and  rated  nothing  to  the 
publlck  taxes,,,. 

80 

How  rigorously  this  was  enforced  In  Boston  la  unknown, 

but  It  appears  significant  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 

records  begun  In  173^  of  poor  children  bo\ind  out  by  the  over- 

81 

seers  become  full  only  after  the  act  of  1735  passed. 


78.  Ibid..  II,  2k2  (1722), 

79.  Ibid..  II,  756-758  (1735). 

80.  Ibid . .  II,  758. 


81,  MSS,  Boston  Indentures,  I,  pee elm. 
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BesldeE  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  Idle,  and  the 
dlesolute,  a  miscellaneous  of  minors  found  their  way 

Into  servitude  as  a  conseouence  of  the  acceptance  of  family 
government  as  the  norm.  Some  of  these  were  defenseless 
without  social  protection,  such  as  bastards,  poor  orphans, 
and  abandoned  children  legitimate  or  otherwise.  Others,  or¬ 
phans  with  estates,  or  children  without  one  parent  or 
another,  were  not  defenceless  but  were  frequently  bound  out 
where  they  might  be  raised  in  a  proper  family  or  receive 
training  as  apprentices, 

A  bastard's  father,  If  he  could  be  found,  was  legally 
responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the  child.  He  not  only  had  to 
■pay  the  mother  a  certain  amount  for  the  lying -In  charges,  but 
a  specified  sum  each  week  or  month  for  the  care  of  the  off¬ 
spring.  Moreover,  he  wee  frequently  forced  to  find  sureties 

for  himself  to  save  the  tovm  “harmless*  of  expense  should  the 

82 

child  become  indigent  In  the  future.  At  times,  a  father 


82,  Whitmore,  Lews,  257  (1668).  Acte  and  Resolves.  I, 
53  (1692).  See  chapter  VI,  below.  Before  1663,  bastards 
Were  sometimes  dealt  with  In  a  similar  manner.  For  example. 
In  1657,  two  persons  and  their  five-weeks  old  child  were  put 
to  service,  MSS,  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  l40-l4l.  In 
1672,  a  servant  girl  had  a  bastard,  and.  she  wee  ordei^d  to 
serve  three  years  after  her  time  unless  she  paid  six  pounds 
to  her  master.  In  addition,  the  child  was  to  be  a  servant 
of  her  master  until  age  twenty-one  unless  the  father  re¬ 
deemed  It,  A  year  later,  the  'ame  girl  accused  one  Teague 
Disco  of  getting  her  pregnant  again,.  The  court  ordered 
that  a  forty-pound  security  ana  a  mortgage  on  his  land  be 
taken  until  Disco  answered  the  accuEetlon  against  him.  If 
he  failed  to  offer  such  security,  he  was  to  be  Jelled, 

Essex  County  Court.  V,  103,  2LO.  See  also  KSS,  Middlesex 
County  Court,  V,  36  (1690),  77  (1691), 
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W8B  eble  to  persuade  the  court,  after  an  interval  of  pay- 
rents,  to  permit  him  to  bind  his  child  out  as  a  servant, 
thus  saving  himself  any  further  oblleatlons.  Such  was  the 
case  with  a  Mr,  Samuel  Cxookln  of  Charlestown  In  1673,  He 
petitioned  the  county  court  to  be  relieved  from  the  care  of 
his  bastard  son  born  of  one  Hannah  Steevenson,  a  financial 
responsibility  of  two  Bhilllngs  per  week.  The  co\irt,  find¬ 
ing  t  mother  unwilling  to  cost  a  bond  to  secure  Cambridge 
asralnst  any  future  chargee,  ordered  the  child  apprenticed 

til€  Of 

to  Michael  Fleg  of  Watertown  untll.age*twenty-one,  There- 

83 

upon  Ccokln  was  freed  of  his  responsibility. 

Such  disposition  by  the  courts  should  not  be  intei*preted 
as  a  casual  attitude;  quite  the  reverse  was  the  case.  In  the 
first  place,  the  courts  saw  to  it  that  town  taxpayers  were 
protected.  In  the  second  place,  the  mother  was  provided  for 
during  the  child's  Infancy,  Thirdly,  the  courts  made  sure 
the  child  was  pieced  with  a  "substantial"  freeholder  or  cltl- 
ren.  The  case  of  Semuel  Peck's  bastard  well  Illustrates  this 
concern.  In  1697,  Peck  asked  that  his  child  be  put  to  ser¬ 
vice  to  save  himself  charges.  Since  the  mother  had  no  ob¬ 
jections,  the  court  approved  provided  that  the  master  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  transferring  the  child  to  another  without  Judi¬ 
cial  consent,  Thlr  was  not  an  idle  gesture,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  master,  one  Benjamin  Hunt,  esked  and  was  refused 
permission  to  bind  the  bastard  to  a  men  in  Swanzey,  Finally, 

53,  KSS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  III,  255-256  (1678).  See 
also,  r.£eex  County  Court  V,  426-^27  (l67o);  and  MSS.  Suffolk 
Sessions,  III,  17p  11722) , 
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the  child  W0  8  taken  from  Hunt  and  hound  to  one  Itathanlel 
Cooper  as  an  aoorentlce  to  be  "cerefully  provided  for, 

84 

well  used  &  Instructed  In  Knowledge  •He  fear  of  Ood,,,," 

Poor  orphans,  without  estates  to  compensate  a  guardian 
for  maintaining  them  or  to  secure  a  favorable  apprentice¬ 
ship,  were  ordinarily  put  out  to  age  eighteen  or  twenty-one, 
some  to  the  age  of  twenty-four,  although  they  were  not  al¬ 
ways  secured  by  a  binding  contract,  Massachusetts  law  in 
the  seventeenth  century  required  assent  of  two  assistants 
before  absolute  binding  was  permitted  unless  the  orphan  were 
old  enough  to  consent  for  himself  (fourteen),  or  hie  parents 
had  signified  their  Intention  to  bind  the  child  before  their 
demise.  In  the  provincial  period  they  were  without  that 
protection,  except  that  they  chould  choose  a  guardian  at  the 

85 

same  age.  Abandoned  children  were  treated  much  the  same. 


84.  MSS.  Bristol  Sessions,  I,  2  (1697),  17  (1698),  20- 
21  (1698,  although  called  an  apprentice,  no  training  provis¬ 
ions  were  Incoroorated  In  It).  In  1672,  the  court  approved 
the  cutting  out  of  a  bastard,  provided  the  magistrates  of 
Ipswich  anproved  of  the  man.  Kssex  County  Court.  V,  38  (l672), 
A  half-century  later,  John  Courser  was  relieved  of  the  re- 
soonslblllty  of  care  for  his  bastard,  since  one  Sylvanus 
Plumer,  "a  substantial  Man.,.,"  h^d  offered  to  take  It,  MSS, 
Essex  Sessions,  IV,  36  (1720),  More  casual  was  the  advertise¬ 
ment  by  the  sheriff  of  Suffolk  County  In  1748.  He  had  a  white 
child  lately  born  In  Jail  to  put  out  for  eighteen  years.  Any 
person  wanting  It  could  anply ,  The  taker  was  to  have  a  sum  of 
money  with  the  child,  Evening-Post.  Nov,  21,  1748, 

85,  Whitmore,  Laws .  51  (l64l),  121  (1647).  Acts  and 
Resolves .  I,  101  { 1692/3 ) .  Por  examples  of  orphans  bound  out 
see:  Essex  County  Court.  I,  72  (1644);  V,  37  (1672);  Assist¬ 
ant,  II,  22  (1632,  probable);  E.I.  Colls..  LVIII,  263-264 

( two'  cases,  1694/5,  1696);  MSS,  Middlesex  County  Court,  IV. 

120  (1684);  MSS,  Middlesex  Court  Piles,  flic  58,  no  [cont.J 
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In  1645.  one  was  bound  out  to  the  a?e  of  twenty-four  unless 

86 

his  father  were  to  return  and  pay  for  his  keep,  another, 
a  century  later,  was  ordered  disposed  of  by  the  selectmen 
"to  some  good  family  for  a  small  sum... or  otherwise  as  they 

87 

think  beet,* 

Children  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  their  fathers,  or 
more  rarely,  their  mothers,  were  frequently  put  out  to  ser¬ 
vice,  Apoarently  this  was  done  at  the  discretion  of  the  re¬ 
maining  parent  In  cases  where  poverty  or  other  disqualifica¬ 
tion  was  not  an  issue,  at  the  order  of  authority  otherwise. 
In  1633,  for  example,  Peter  Browne  died  Intestate  leaving  a 
widow,  children  of  several  wives,  and  an  estate  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  One  daughter  by  a  former  wife  was  put  to  John 


[ftn,  85  cont.3  number  (case  of  Thomas  Hall,Aor,  19,  1671); 
MSS.  Lssex  Sessions,  I,  n,p,  (Sept.  27,  1692, qhlldren  of 
woman  executed  for  witchcraft);  Suffolk  County  Court.  I, 

219  (1672/3);  MSS,  Hampshire  County  Court,  I,  118  (1690); 
KSS.  "City  of  Boston ,. ,1695 .. .Indentures , "  numbers  5  (1679), 
and  14  (1679).  ?or  choosing  guardians  see  Essex  Cotinty 
Court.  I-VIII,  pa eslm;  Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  II,  passim; 
MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  passim ,  For  two  orphan  servants 
choosing  their  masters  as  guardians  see:  MSS,  Middlesex 
County  Court,  V,  89  (1691),  For  masters  appointed  as  guard¬ 
ians  see:  Lechford,  Note-Book.  153-15^  (1639,  estate  good 
sized).  For  a  case  In  which  a  child  put  out  with  a  foster 
parent  was  subsequently  bound  to  him  as  apprentice,  see 
Essex  County  Court.  HI,  117  (I663).  For  orphans  with  es¬ 
tates  see  appendix  A,  The  Hampshire  Court  permitted  two 
guardians  to  bind  out  the  children  for  whom  they  were  hold¬ 
ing  small  estates  In  1691.  MSS,  Hampshire  County  Court,  I, 
13^,  135.  Iji  least  tv;o  cases,  the  court  paid  the  persons 
to  whom  the  children  were  put.  Plym.  Rees..  VI,  54  (1680, 
father  slain  by  Indians);  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court  V,  75 
(1691,  father  killed  In  Canada  expedition,  daughter  "appren¬ 
ticed"  to  age  eighteen), 

86,  Plym,  Rees..  II,  86  (1645), 


87.  Braintree  Records.  252-253  (1742), 
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Cone  for  nine  yeors,  encther  to  Wllllai  Gilson  for  twelve. 

The  widow'  chose  to  keep  the  two  children  she  had  had  by 

68 

Browne,  and  one  by  her  earlier  marriage. 

Sometimes,  the  authorities  revoked  the  dlcposltlon  or 
refused  the  wishes  of  the  widow  in  question,  Esther  Harri¬ 
son  In  1732  petitioned  to  the  court  for  release  of  her 
children  committed  to  the  alms  house  in  Boston  by  the  over¬ 
seers  of  the  poor.  She  had  a  chance  to  put  the  boy  to  a 
good  master,  end  she  needed  the  girl  to  look  after  a  still 

younp'er  child  so  Esther  could  work  at  her  trade  as  a  tailor. 

89 

The  overseers  objected,  and  Esther  wac  denied  her  petition. 
Another  widow  with  a  boy  on  trial  as  an  apprentice  to  a  tai¬ 
lor,  lost  her  oetltlon  against  the  overseers,  who  took  him 

90 

and  placed  him  as  a  poor  apprentice  to  a  farmer.  In  most 

cases,  however,  the  courts  observed  the  wishes  of  the  par- 

91 

ents  where  they  could. 


88.  Plym,  Rees,.  I.  18-19  (1633)«  For  another  see  Plym.- 
Pece . .  I,  3^37  (1635/6).  He  was  twice  transferred  after- 

-  wards.  Plymouth  Town  Records.  I,  12  (1642/3).  See  also: 

Plym.  Rees,.  I.  43  (l63^):  HSS.  "City  of  Boston ,, ,1695 .. .In¬ 
dentures  of  Apprentices,"  numbers  6,  7  (1678), 

89.  HSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  III,  13>134  (1722), 

90.  Ibid. .  Ill,  314  (1725).  For  a  case  where  a  widow 
objected  to  apprentice  child's  oosltion  see  KSS,  Suffolk 
Sessions,  IV,  355  (1731). 

91.  For  other  fatherless  or  motherless  children  see: 

E.I,  Colls . .  LVIII,  263  (1674);  Essex  County  Court.  I,  118 
( i647Tj  iXl,  309  (two  cases,  166^T1  KSS,  Middlesex  County 
Court,  I,  212  (1660);  Ka 8 s .  Rees..  Ill,  309-10  (I653);  MSS, 
Bristol  Sessions  II,  62-3  (1704);  III,  10  (1724);  KSS.  Ply¬ 
mouth  Sessions,  I,  38  (I668);  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  IV 
176-177  (1728);  Wlnihroo  Papers.  V,  77  (1646). 


I 


It  was  from  theee  many  varieties  of  poor  folk  that 
considerable  bound  labor  was  drawn.  Uppermost  In  the 
colonial  mind  was  the  necessity  of  having  each  Individual 
In  the  community  under  proper  authority  and  discipline  for 
his  own  good,  as  well  as  the  good  of  society.  Paupers  had 
shown  that  they  were  Incapable  of  giving  their  children 
proper  care  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  dependence  upon 
charity;  those  who  were  less  poor  revealed  a  similar  defi¬ 
ciency  by  their  Inability  to  pay  taxes.  Those  who  failed 
to  give  their  children  education  end  training,  as  well  as 
the  idle  and  dissolute,  forfeited  the  right  to  raise  their 
progeny,  because  they  failed  their  obligations,  if  Indeed 
they  had  not  forfeited  the  right  to  be  considered  mature 
adults.  Bastards,  orphans,  and  fatherless  children  had  to 
be  protected  too,  end  made  capable  of  economic  Independence. 
To  the  Puritan  end  Pilgrim,  guidance  in  a  family  under 
Christian  authority  was  the  happiest  solution  for  the  un¬ 
reliable  adult  and  the  immature  child.  It  was  both  natural 
and  economical.  To  the  eighteenth-century  provincial  mind. 
Institutional  care  was  superior  to  family  living  for  mis¬ 
behaving  adults,  but  a  home  was  still  beat  for  children. 
Bound  labor,  as  labor,  was  essentially  a  by-product,  al¬ 
though  In  the  eighteenth  century,  an  important  one. 
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CKAPTER  IV 

The  Servant  Lovrer  CleEsee;  Debtore.  War  Prisoners. 

Crlmlnele.  Indlsns  and  Negroes 

Remaining  to  he  considered  among  the  roll  of  servants 
Is  a  heterogeneous  group  of  whites,  serving  Involuntarily 
for  one  reason  or  another,  and  the  colored  servants,  both 
Indians  and  Kegroes.  These,  as  a  group,  constitute  the 
lower  element  among  the  servant  population.  In  the  case  of 
the  whites,  they  were  criminals,  debtors,  or  prisoners  of 
war,  none  of  whom  had  any  control  over  the  terms  of  their 
servitude,  end  In  the  case  of  the  colored ‘races,  they  were 
subject  to  a  discrimination  which  automatically  reduced 
them  to  the  lowest  place  on  any  social  scale.  They  ere  dis¬ 
cussed,  here.  In  the  general  order  of  their  social  status, 
although  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  lines  of  dis¬ 
tinction  are  blurred. 

Servitude  for  debt  was  closely  allied  to  servitude  for 
crime,  for  debt  was  looked  upon  almost  as  a  crime  by  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  English  world.  In 
criminal  cases,  however,  the  suit  wee  brought  by  the  crown. 
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even  thou^  civil  dareeee  were  evrerded  et  the  same  time. 

In  civil  debt  caeee,  euit  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff, 
and  damages  were  awarded  according  to  the  debt,  not  trebled 
as  in  theft  and  burglary  cases. 

With  the  above  distinction  in  mind,  servitude  for  debt, 
as  separate  frco  imprisonment  for  debt,  was  a  minor  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  certainly  not  an 

1 

"important  so^jirce  of  bound  labor,,,."  Under  Massachusetts 

law  of  1641,  a  person  in  prison  for  debt,  not  having  any 

estate,  could  be  reculred  to  satisfy  his  debt  by  service  to 

2 

any  English  person  if  the  creditor  so  demanded.  There  were 
no  cases  of  such  servitude  prior  to  the  1670*6,  although 

3 

some  fourteen  appear  in  that  and  the  following  decade. 


1.  Morris,  Crovernment  and  Labor _ ,  35^.  Professor 

Morris  is  writing:  about  ell  American  Colonies  here,  but  that 
it  was  intended  to  include  M-assachusetts  and  Plymouth  is 
clear  from  the  following  pages,  particularly  page  357  • 

2.  Whitmore,  Laws.  123* 

3.  SuffoDc  County  Court.  II,  677-678  (1675/6);  As¬ 
sistants"  I,  146  (1679) ;  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  182 
T1683);  Essex  County  Court.  V,  23  (1672);  116  (1672);  264 
(1674);  VI,  394  (poesibleV  1678);  VII,  333-334  (1680); 

VIII,  62  (1680).  In  the  other  two  cases,  the  debtors  were 
sold  to  satisfy  prison  costs,  not  creditors,  MSS.  Suffolk 
County  Court,  I,  170  (I6B3);  220  (1684),  iwo  private  agree¬ 
ments  to  s^rve  for  debt  were  made,  r^ssex  County  Court,  V, 

50  (1672);  VIII,  330-338  (1682),  It  seems  worthwhile,  at 
this  point,  to  straighten  out  the  confusion  concerning  Raw- 
eon's  case  misinterpreted  in  Morris,  Oovemment  end  Labor 
...,  357.  In  ray  ooinlon,  the  real  point  of  it  is  missed— 
the  connection  with  the  legislation  of  l6r3  quoted  in  the 
text,  iraraedlately  below,  and  which,  in  ray  opinion,  Morris 
also  ralslntprprots .  wlllia ra  Hukely  confessed  a  Judgment 
against  himself  for  {>40  for  forfeiture  of  a  bond,  which 
made  him  debtor  to  William  iiav/son.  r.ukley  agreed  to  serve 
Piawson  or  his  asslgnes  in  order  to  pay  the  debt,  [Cont.j 
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Shortly  before  I683,  certain  abuses  crept  Into  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  servitude  for  debt,  probably  on  the  part  of  debtors 
as  well  as  creditors.  In  that  year,  legislation  was  enacted 
to  eliminate  these  abuses  by  both  groups.  The  debtors  ap¬ 
parently  avoided  prison  or  servitude  to  major  creditors  by 
becoming  bound  to  minor  creditors  (or  conspirators),  who 
allowed  them  to  pursue  their  own  lives  under  the  legal  pro¬ 
tection  of  servitude.  The  law  read: 


For  the  prevention  of  decelte  «  cousenage  by  per¬ 
sons  being  taken  by  execution,  or  delluerlng  them- 
selues  ouer  as  servants  vnto  any,  thereby  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  creditors  taking  hold  on  them,  it  Is 
ordered  &  enacted  by  this  Court  iSc  the  authority 
thereof,  that  henceforth  no  person  or  persons  shall 
be  taken  or  delluered  ouer  by  execution,  or  shall 
deliuer  vo  themselues  to  any  one  or  more  of  their 
creditors  in  way  of  service  for  settisfaction  of  any 
debt  or  debts  owing  by  him  or  them,  vnless  it  be  with 
the  knowledge  ^  enprobation  of  the  Court  of  that 
county  where  such  debtor  or  creditor  dwell,  that  they 


[ftn,  3,  cont,]  While  in  his  service,  Hukely  became  obliged 
to  one  Abraham  Briggs  for  L19:l6  plus  costs,  whereupon  Briggs 
had  him  (Kukely  not  Hawson)  throv/n  in  Jell  for  debt  for  five 
Weeks.  Rewson  sued  Briggs  for  taking  his  servant  from  him, 
but  the  county  court  ruled  against  him.  On  appeal,  Morris 
states  accurately,  the  Court  of  Assistants  confirmed  the 
lower  court's  decision,  b*Jt  Rawson  vent  on  to  the  vleneral 
Court,  There  the  decision  was  reversed.  The  result  of  the 
highest  court's  appeal  was  to  nrohitlt  imprisonment  for  debt 
of  another  man's  servant.  Suffolk  County  Court.  II,  677-678 
(1675/6),  712-715  (1676);  Mass.  )^ece..  V.  104-T05.  121  (1676). 
The  Inference  to  be  drevm  from  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
a  debtor,  fearing  prison  or  servitude,  could  make  a  private 
agreement  or  contract  to  serve  a  friend  or  relative  as  a 
servant,  re  could  not  then  be  attached.  Combined  with  the 
1683  legislation,  this  seems  quite  olauslble.  Apparently 
Rawson  end  Briggs  came  to  terms  outside  of  court,  for  Rawson 
assigned  Hukely  to  Briggs  the  following  January  after  the 
General  Court's  ruling.  One  orovlso  wee  made;  Briggs  would 
have  to  find  his  man  for  he'd  run  away,  MSS.  Mass.  Archives. 
IX,  60  (1676/7). 
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may  receive  eatlsfeotion  In  the  Justness  of 
the  debt,  &  likewise  sett  the  time  that  the 
debtor  shall  serve,  and  that  it  may  be 
publickely  declared  that  he  is  a  servant, 
provided  this  order  shell  not  be  Interpreted 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  lepall  procedure  of  any 
other  creditors  against  any  person  so  dle- 
oosed  to  service,  either  formerly  or  heereafter, 

4 

During  the  provincial  period,  servitude  for  debt  was 
even  less  important  than  it  had  been  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  first  place,  only  certain  persons  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  made  servants  for  the  setiefactlon  of  creditors. 


Heads  of  families  were  excluded,  as  were  ell  married  persons. 


In  addition,  a  provision  v;ee  made  that  those  who  were  to 

serve  must  be  of  the  laboring  class,  although  this  was  later 

5 

changed  to  include  all  who  were  of  sound  body.  Secondly, 
the  debtor,  like  the  poor,  was  subject  more  and  more  to  In¬ 


stitutional  care.  Debtor's  prisons  took  their  place  elong- 

6 

side  the  poor  house  end  work  house.  Here,  the  lot  of  the 


prisoner  for  debt  was  unenviable,  end  at  least  one  group 
sous'ht  relief  by  force  as  they  cut  a  hole  in  their  new  prison 


in  Boston,  one  night  in  1736,  and  escaped. 


Mass.  Rees.,  V,  413  (1683), 


5. 


Acts 

TT 


and 


Resolves.  I,  330  (1698,  repealed,  1723, 


363)1  11,  462  (1727,  act  good  for  two  years);  638 
(1732/3),  act  good  for  three  years). 


Justices  of  the 
to  be  served. 


In  each  act,  the 
peace  were  to  determine  the  number  of  years 


6,  Acts  end  Resolves,  I-III,  passim, 

7.  Evening- Post.  Aug.  30,  1736.  All  wrs  not  on  the  debtor- 
back  though,  for  creditors  had  a  herd  time  too.  In  1723  ,  for 
example,  Thomas  Beekster  wa.s  in  prison  for  debt  of  twenty- 

one  pounds  to  a  Mr.  Johnson.  He  swore,  according  [cont,] 
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Servltude  for  crime  wps  Bornethln^  elee  ep’aln.  Although 
the  Englleh  who  migrated  to  New  England's  shores  were  not 
unfamiliar  with  criminal  detention  In  Institutions,  and  for 
that  matter  constructed  their  own  Jails  and  houses  of  cor¬ 
rection,  detention  was  primarily  to  secure  a  prisoner  await¬ 
ing  trial,  or  to  hold  one  whose  sentence  was  yet  to  be  ful¬ 
filled,  Punishment,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  of  the 
rare  death  penalty,  branding,  whipping,  a  fine,  or  such  an¬ 
tiquarian  delights  as  stocking,  wearing  signs,  and  standing 
on  the  gallows,  a  rope  around  one's  neck,  with  one  end  over 
the  gallows.  Condemnation  into  servitude  was  rarely  used 
as  punishment  per  se,  but  sale  or  assignment  of  criminals 
occurred  to  those  who  would  assume  the  prisoners'  fines, 
fees,  costs,  and  damages.  Since  the  prisoner  was  respon¬ 
sible  even  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  himself  In  Jail,  one 
without  resources  or  friends  v?ould  find  it  difficult  to  meet 
all  his  obligations.  From  the  criminal  class,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  a  number  of  bound  laborers'  were  drawn  who  had 
originally  been  free,  end  a  number  of  servants  hod  years 


[ftn.  7  cont.]  to  the  law,  that  he  was  not  worth  ten  pounds 
although  he  owed  some  I«120  to  twenty-one  other  persons.  His 
estate  was  listed  as  credits  of  forty  to  fifty  shillings 
owed  to  him,  one  bed,  two  chairs,  one  smell  brass  kettle, 
two  or  three  pewter  plates,  two  small  tables,  no  real  estate, 
Johnson  end  two  others  claimed  he  had  sixty  to  seventy  pounds 
In  goods  hidden  by  hie  wife,  end  they  wanted  assurance  that 
he  would  pay,  being  willing  to  give  him  time.  Apparently  as¬ 
surances  were  given,  or  else  they  were  unwilling  longer  to 
maintain  him  In  prison,  for  he  was  released,  the  county  pay¬ 
ing  his  fifty-one  shllllngr  Jell  fees.  MSS.  Essex  Sessions, 
IV,  114  (1723),  123  (1723/4);  MSS.  Essex  Files,  drawer  1721- 
1724. 
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edded  to  their  terra  of  service  es  they  felled  to  pay  the 
Chartres  against  them.  In  this  way,  society  not  only  forced 
the  criminal  to  pay  for  the  econoralc  costs  of  his  tehavlor, 
but  It  put  him  under  the  supervision  of  fanlly  government 
v/hereby  he  ml^ht  be  reclaimed,  or  at  least,  utilized. 

Theft  (rarely  robbery)  wes  the  most  frequent  crime  for 
which  hitherto  free  Individuals  found  themselves  performing 
as  servants  In  the  seventeenth  end  eighteenth  centuries;  the 
first  recorded  case  occurred  in  April,  1633 •  Then,  John 
Sayle  was  convicted  before  the  Massachusetts  Court  of  As¬ 
sistants  for  theft  of  com,  fish,  and  clapboards.  His  sen¬ 
tence  wee  whipping,  the  forfeiture  of  his  estate  (thereby 
paying  double  restitution  to  those  from  whom  he  stole),  and 
binding  out  to  a  Mr.  Coxe shall  for  three  years  at  four 
pounds  a  year.  For  good  measure,  hie  daughter,  left  out- 

i 

side  of  family  government,  was  bound  for  fourteen  years  In 

8 

return  for  keep  end  a  cow  calf  at  the  end  of  her  term. 

Thereafter,  the  colonial  courts  ceased  to  provide  wages 
for  those  they  bound,  and  criminals  became  In  effect  tempo¬ 
rary  slaves,  serving  without  wages  or  freedom  dues.  In  the 

next  few  years.  In  fact,  the  courts  recognized  the  servile 

9 

status  of  servants  for  crime  and  called  a  slave  a  slave. 


8.  Assistants.  II,  32.  Sayle:  ran  away  In  1633/^  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  whipped  severely.  Ibid,.  4o, 

9.  Exceot  In  one  case,  between  1633  end  1642  criminals 
put  to  servitude  for  crimes  were  called  slaves.  For  the 
exception,  see  Ibid . .  II,  39  (I639), 


r.uLL* 


J  .  .  *  •  ■  '  . 
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Cne  von&n  thief,  bll^aheth  Sedgrewick  by  name,  v/as  sentenced 

to  be  vhloped  severely  and  condemned  to  slavery  until  she 

10 

maoe  double  restitution. 

Three  other  persons  were  committed  to  temporary  slavery, 

for  theft,  two  for  unknown  reasons,  and  another  for  sexual 

offenses.  Only  in  the  last  case  was  there  niinlshment  for  a 

11 

non-property-offense , 

In  the  follovlngr  years,  the  courts  continued  to  place 
criminals  out  as  servants,  twice  demanding  double  restitu¬ 
tion,  although  it  was  not  until  16^5  and  1646  that  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  enacted  legislation  whereby  a  person  pil¬ 
fering  would  be  liable  to  restore  not  only  the  value  of  the 
goods  stolen,  but  multiple  damages,  tnen  set  at  threefold, 
here  was  established  by  law  what  had  already  obtained  In 
practice:  the  personal  liability  of  Individuals  for  theft, 
destruction  of  property,  as  well  as  damages  and  costs 
arising  from  criminal  action.  Almost  invariably  criminal 
servitude  followed  such  an  accumulated  obligation.  Under 

this  legislation,  and  slrallar  laws  in  the  provincial 
12 

period,  more  then  one  hundred  cases  appear  in  the  court 


10.  Ibid..  II,  118  (1641/2). 

11.  Ibid.  II,  79  (1638,  two  cases),  94  (1640),  90  (1639), 
97  (1640 (1639,  sex  offense).  It  probably  was  not  clear 
to  the  court  at  that  time  that  a  distinction  was  to  be  made 
between  punishment  for  a  crime  end  servitude  for  economic  costs, 

12.  Winthrop*6  Journal.  II,  169-170  (1644,  two  Harvard 
stu'^ents  sentenced  to  double  restitution,  or  to  service, 
having  stolen  fifteen  pounds).  See  also,  Assistants.  Il,  132 
(1643),  For  laws  see:  Pulslfer,  Laws.  47-48  (1645);  V<hiltmore. 
Law_E,  127  (1646).  Massachusetts  distinguished  between  [cont.J 
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recorde  down  throu^ch  1750  In  which  free  white  Individuals 
were  declared  liable  to  service  to  make  satisfaction  for 

13 

crlnies. 

The  majority  of  those  thus  condemned  were  to  serve 
between  one  and  four  years,  the  length  of  service  depending 
upon  the  total  amount  of  the  financial  obligation  thus  in¬ 
curred,  although  there  was  no  absolute  value- to-time  ratio 
holding  for  any  period  of  years.  Some  were  sentenced  to 
serve  as  little  as  six  months,  others  as  much  as  ten  and 


[ftn.  12  cont.]  pilfering  and  larceny  by  a  more  severe 
punishment  for  the  letter.  Ibid .  Provincial  laws  provided 
that  criminals  for  theft  end  burglary  be  bound  out  if  they 
could  not  pay  fines,  costs  and  treble  damages  (burglary,  in 
addition,  was  ounishable  with  branding  for  first  offense, 
severe  whipping  and  one  hour  on  the  gallows  for  the  second, 
end  death  for  the  third) ,  In  1702,  a  time  limit  of  thirty 
days  was  pieced  on  detention  in  Jail  for  theft  without  the 
prosecutor's  paying  costs,  if  the  prosecutor  then  failed, 
the  Jailor  could  sell  for  costs  If  prisoner  could  not  nay. 
Acts  end  He  solves.  I,  52  (l692),  504-505  (1702).  By  17'36/7, 
tne  death  penalty  was  required  for  the  third  theft  if  the 
first  two  were  over  forty  shillings  each,  end  the  third 
over  three  pounds.  Ibid . .  XI,  838.  Receiving  stolen  goods 
was  made  a  crime  subject  to  the  seme  service  provisions  in 
1738.  Ibid . .  II,  300,  In  addition  to  theft  and  burglary, 
desertion  of  the  frontiers  by  non-freeholders  who  could  not 
pay  their  conseau'^nt  fines  made  them  liable  to  government 
service  In  1694/5,  and  then  to  service  for  the  towns  in 
1699/1700,  This  was,  of  course,  a  military  measure.  Ibid . . 
I,  195,  403.  I^esertlon  from  the  army  and  failure  to  pay 
the  Indemnification  thereby  reoulred  could  result  In  service 
to  any  English  subject  in  1702,  but  In  1704  It  was  changed 
to  service  to  the  Crown.  Ibid . .  I,  499-500,  546.  In  1705» 
white  women  having  bastards  of  **egroe6  or  mulrttoes,  and 
unable  to  maintain  then,  could  be  sold  Into  service.  Ibid. , 
I,  578,  In  1698,  lllefiral  killing  of  deer  could  result  in 
twenty  to  fifty  days  service,  and  In  1704,  forgers  of  bills 
of  credit  could  be  put  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Justices  of  the  oeace  for  prison  chargee  and  support.  Ibid.. 
I.  556-557. 


13,  See  appendix  C, 
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and  even  fourteen  years*  At  the  fall,  17^5$  seeslon  of  the 

nanpshlre  Court  of  General  Sessions,  for  exemple,  John  Morse 

and  John  Hiram  were  found  guilty  of  stealing  clothes  to  the 

value  of  two  poxonds,  five  shillings,  from  hustandman  Samuel 

Bescom.  Their  fines  were  twenty  shillings  or  five  stripes 

each,'  while  they  were  assessed  nearly  twelve  oounds  costs 

and  treble  damages.  On  default,  Bascom  was  to  be  allowed  to 

14 

sell  both  to  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  for  six  months. 

At  the  other  extreme,  a  Boston  scrivener  named  James  haplon, 

was  ordered  sold  for  ten  years,  after  stealing  t204.  Thirty- 

five  stripes  were  laid  on  to  further  impress  him  with  the 

15 

enonr.lty  of  his  crime.  More  extreme  still  was  the  case  of 

Michael  Pussee,  a  transient  convicted  in  Plymouth  on  three 

counts  of  theft  in  1745/46.  Hie  trebled  damages  came  to 

t49;l4:09,  end  his  costs  for  the  three  actions  were  isl4:l6:09. 

In  addition  he  was  fined  fifty  shillings  or  twenty  stripes, 

16 

He  paid  fourteen  years  for  his  crime. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  it  should  be  noted,  the 


14,  MSS,  Hampshire  County  Court,  IV,  folio  204, 

15.  KSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  IV,  209-210  212-213  (1729). 

For  other  ten-year  cases  see  Plym,  Rees..  Iv,  33-34  (I662/3), 
This  case  Involved  children  committing  bodily  Injury,  They 
were  “eoprenticed"  to  age  tv-enty-one,  one  for  ten  years,  the 
other  for  eight.  See  also,  "Records  of  the  Court  of  the 
General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  For  the  County  of  vvorcester, 
Massachusetts,  From  1731  to  1737,"  Worcester  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquity,  Collections  (v/orcester,  1877-),  V,  xvlli.  111  (1734). 
Hereafter  cited  as  Worcester  Sessions. 


16,  KSS.  Plymouth  Sessions,  IV,  216-217 
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cjourts  frequently  did  not  determine  the  number  of  years, 
but  left  It  up  to  the  master,  or  to  the  open  market  demand 
for  convicted  criminals,  hoping;  to  sell  the  prospective 
servant  for  sufficient  cash  to  reimburse  all  concerned* 

Thus,  In  several  Instances  the  court  simply  ordered  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  be  put  to  service,  or  to  be  sold  for  satisfac¬ 
tion.-  end  in  one  case  at  leest,  to  serve  the  master  until 

17 

he  was  satisfied  for  the  court  costs  and  the  fine.  By 

the  provincial  period,  the  practice  had  become  more 

regularized,  and  the  courts  almost  Invariably  determined  the 

18 

number  of  years  of  service  owed. 

Crime  added  to  the  available  labor  supply  in  yet  another 

way,  for  servants  convicted  of  crimes  of  one  sort  or  another 

quite  freouently  had  time  added  to  their  terms  of  service; 

If  their  master  refused  to  pay  court  costs  and  damages,  they 

were  sold  to  the  person  damaged  or  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  most  persistent  crime  among  servants  was  illegally  ab- 

19 

sentlng  oneself  from  service,  or  running  away.  Theft  was  a 
strong  second,  particularly  when  It  Is  recognized  that  serv¬ 
ants  regularly  stole  money,  clothes,  or  goods  In  the  process 


17,  Assistants,  II,  132  (1643).  See  also:  Suffolk 
County  Court .  iTj  589  (1677/8);  KSS.  Suffolk  County  Court, 
I,  97  (1681),  117-118,  131,  139  (1682),  I51  (I682/3),  193 
(1633/4),  MSS,  nempshlre  County  Court,  I,  101  (I685); 

Essex  County  Court.  IV,  126  (1699). 

18,  For  exceptions,  see:  MSS,  Middlesex  County  Court, 

V,  153  (1691/2);  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions  Miscellaneous  Bundle 
(case  of  Ann  Blssell,  Nov,  6,  1738);  MSS,  Essex  Sessions, 

VI,  65-67  (1746), 

19,  See  chapter  VIII,  end  appendix  C, 
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of  running,  Lfirceny  alone  accoiinted  for  several  exten- 

20 

slone  of  service  from  a  few  weeks  to  seven  years,  while 

excessive  drinking,  arson,  assault,  slander,  receiving 

stolen  goods,  “gross  mlsdeameanor  and  foul  mlscerrlege, " 

disobedience,  stubbornness,  fornication,  attempted  buggery, 

bastardy,  concealing  stolen  goods,  and  other  destruction  of 

property  resulted  In  oenalties  running  from  three  weeks  to 

21 

twenty-one  years, 

A  few  specific  cases  drawn  from  free  end  servant  crimi¬ 
nals  will  make  clear  the  nature  of  the  problem  those  accused 
of  crimes  were  t;ip  against.  When  Indicted,  tne  suspect  would 
ordinarily  be  Incarcerated  In  the  local  Jail  or  prison  \in- 
less  he  could  post  a  bond.  The  costs  arising  from  this  Im¬ 
prisonment  were  essentially  his,  as  well  as  the  charges  of 
prosecution.  This  sometimes  worked  an  Injustice  upon  the 
prisoner,  as  can  be  seen  In  the  case  of  Mary  Fltz  Patrick, 
servant  to  John  Shlppey  of  Boston  In  1719.  Arrested  and 
I  Jailed  on  suspicion  of  btjggery  with  a  spaniel  dog,  she  was 
j  acoultted  and  released  after  her  master  paid  her  court  costs. 

f  In  return  for  this  payment,  the  master  was  awarded  three 

22 

li  years  beyond  her  Indenture, 


20,  Bee  appendix  D, 

21,  Bee  appendix  D, 

< 

22,  See  the  MSS.  Records  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judlca- 
1  ture,  1V15“1722,  folio  49  (1719).  ^or  a  not-gullty  verdict  in 

a  murder  case  where  the  defendant  was  put  to  service  for  five 
!  years  to  pay  costs  of  prosecution  and  Imprisonment,  see  MSS, 

!  Essex  bessions,  142  (1724), 
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When  convicted,  the  prleoner  faced  a  battery  of 
charges  against  him:  costa  of  apprehension,  prison  costa 
before  conviction,  coats  of  prosecution,  court  fees,  a  fine, 
and  treble  damages.  The  longer  he  delayed  in  settling,  the 
more  his  total  obligation  amounted  to,  for  Jail  chargee 
piled  up  day  by  day.  Look  at  manservant  Christopher  Thompson 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  arson  of  a  fence  in  1704,  Hlg  re¬ 
quest  of  Jury  trial  postponed  the  case  to  the  next  session 
of  the  court.  Unable  to  raise  the  one  hundred  pound  bond, 
he  waited  in  prison.  Worse  luck,  the  Jury  found  him  guilty 
and  the  court  awarded  thirty  shillings  damages  to  the  owner 
of  the  fence,  costs  of  L2;17:09,  end  ten  stripes  on  the 
naked  body.  Three  months  later,  in  December,  Sheriff  Samuel 
Gookln  appeared  in  court  to  state  that  Thompson  was  in  poor 
condition  with  regard  to  clothing,  and  that  his  prison  costa 
had  risen  to  where  he  owed  nearly  twenty  pounds,  Thompson 
was  ordered  sold  to  any  person  within  the  province  for  four 
years.  The  following  January,  Thompson  still  languished  in 
prison,  and  it  was  allowed  that  he  be  sold  to  any  neighbor¬ 
ing  colony.  Having  served  for  hia  crime,  he  blithely  aa- 
evuned,  four  years  later,  that  he  was  free.  However! 

The  Court  are  of  opinion,  and  It  wag  their  Intent 
when  Christopher  Thompson  was  ordered  by  the  Court 
to  be  sold  for  hie  Crime  he  was  convicted  of,  that 
the  ed  Tompson  t sic]  should  make  his  Master  Paige 
Satisfaction  by  Service,  or  otherwise  for  his  losa 
of  time  in  him  &  of  his  Service,  during  the  time 
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he  vgg  eold  for  peeuent  to  his  Indenture  to  hla 
Sd  Master  Paige,  the  said  four  years  telng  ac¬ 
counted  no  part  of  his  tine  he  was  to  Serve  "by 
his  Indenture, 

23 

A  final  case  involved  bastardy,  Thomas  Hog  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  servant  to  John  Sanders  there,  vas  Jailed  for  more 
than  six  months  because  he  could  not  raise  surety  for  a 
Judgment  of  being  the  reputed  father  of  a  bastard  child. 
The  Jallkeeper  complained  that  Hog  v/es  almost  naked  and 
"like  to  die  this  winter,"  whereupon  the  court  ordered  the 
local  justice  of  the  peace  to  make  the  best  deal  he  could 


23,  MSS.  Middlesex  Sessions,  I,  151,  15^,  156-157 
(1704),  159,  236  (1709).  In  another  case,  that  of  Sarah 
Reed,  convicted  on  two  counts  of  burglary,  the  conditions 
were  somewhat  different.  She  ov;ed  thirty  pounds  damages 
minus  goods  returned,  and  costs  of  prosecution,  besides 
getting  fifteen  stripes.  The  sheriff  memorialized  the 
court  six  months  later  to  the  effect  that  the  whipping  had 
been  accomplished,  and  that  Sarah  had  been  committed  to 
Jell  until  the  damages  and  costs  were  paid.  The  prosecutors 
had  been  notified  that  she  had  no  estate  to  maintain  her  In 
Jail,  but  they  refused  to  pay  her  keep.  The  sheriff  was 
given  liberty  to  sell  her  for  costs  alone,  but  could  rfoii 
Klnally,  the  court  ordered  her  keep  paid  by  the  county.  She 
may  be  there  yet,  MSS.  Essex  Sessions,  VI,  65-67,  82-83 
(1746).  In  two  Instances,  servants  were  sold  Into  service 
for  fees  and  costs,  their  old  indentures  to  be  void  unless 
their  masters  paid  the  fees  and  costs  within  twenty  days, 
HSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  184-185  (1717/6).  In  1724, 
Maurice  Fitzgerald,  In  Jail  upon  sentence  end  unable  to  pay 
Ii633  In  damages,  asked  to  be  sent  Into  military  service. 

The  house  of  representatives  ordered  him  to  serve  his  pro¬ 
secutor  seven  years  In  satisfaction  of  claims,  and  If  the 
proflecutor  would  not  take  him  In  thirty  days,  Maurice  was 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  war.  House  Journals.  VI,  I99, 


I 
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24 

with  the  mpBter  and  release  the  prisoner.  Such  informal 
methods  on  the  part  of  the  courts  were  standard  operating 
procedure.  Fines,  for  example,  were  frequently  satisfied 
by  whippings,  end  not  Infrequently  the  prisoner  was  given  a 
few  hours  or  a  few  days  to  raise  the  fine  if  he  could,  in 
order  to  escape  whipping.  Similarly,  the  payment  of  damages 
and  court  costs  was  often  oostponed  for  a  number  of  days  in 

25 

the  hope  that  the  money  could  be  secured. 

Less  fairly  treated,  because  lees  guilty  of  crime,  were 
the  white  prisoners  of  v;ar  (or  political  prisoners)  sold  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  period  of  the  English  Commonwealth 
and  Protectorate,  particularly  after  I65O, 

The  defeat  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  supporters  of  Charles 
II  in  the  early  1650* s  made  available  a  flood  of  prisoners, 
a  smell  proportion  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  Puritan  coramon- 

26 

wealth  in  America,  First  to  come  were  the  Scots  taken  in 

27 

the  battles  of  Preston,  Dunbar,  and  Worcester,  Some  I50 


.  24.  MSS,  Essex  Sessions,  IV,  114  (I23).  In  one  case, 

the  court  was  even  more  generous.  One  Bullard,  in  Jail  be- 
ceuse  of  unpaid  fines  and  costs  of  prosecution,  had  his  fine 
remitted  by  the  Crown,  and  the  prosecutor,  a  Dr,  Jonathan 
Fairbanks,  was  warned  the  prisoner  would  go  free  in  seven 
days  unless  Fairbanks  would  subsist  him  in  Jell.  MSS,  Suf¬ 
folk  Sessions,  II,  219  (1718), 

25.  Usually  ten  to  thirty  days,  MSS.  Essex  Sessions,  I, 
n.p.  (Sept.  29,  1702);  MSS.  Middlesex  Sessions,  II,  170-171, 
172  (1728/9);  HI  337-338  (1743/4). 

26,  A.  E.  Smith,  Colonists  in  Bondage....  chapter  VIII, 
passim. 


27.  Ibid..  153-157,  • 
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were  eent  in  I65I  on  the  Unity,  destined  for  Boston.  About 
fourscore  of  them  were  consigned  to  John  Gifford,  covenant 
servant  and  master  of  the  Saugus  Iron  h'orks.  The  others 

28 

vere  sold  to  persons  In  the  area  for  seven  years'  service,  . 

A  yeer  later,  an  even  larger  consignment — between  240  and 

272 — arrived  in  Charlestown  where  Thornes  Kimble  took 

charge  of  their  subseouent  disposal  in  various  New  England 
29 

towns. 

The  Irish  came  to  New  England  about  the  same  time.  One 
shipload  on  the  Good  Fellow  of  Boston  arrived  some  time  In 
1653,  there  Is  evidence  to  Indicate  some  may  have  come 

30 

In  the  year  before.  That  summer  Amos  Richardson  wrote 
John  Vinthrop,  Jr.  from  Boston  that  he  had  bought  four  serv¬ 
ants,  three  of  them  for  Winthrop,  He  would  have  taken  more 
but  none  was  left  that  he  liked,  end  anyhow,  other  shipments 
were  expected.  In  case  Winthrop  was  hesitant,  Richardson 
assured  him,  "Those  which  have  had  tryall  of  Irish  Servants 


28,  Ibid . .  157.  Smith  has  sixty  going  to  the  Iron  Works 
at  Lynn,  but  see  typescript  "A  Collection  of  Papers  Relating 
to  the  Iron  Works..,,"  28,  This  is  a  letter  dated  London, 
1652,  asking  Gifford  whet  he  did  with  the  eighty-two  Scots 
sent  him  four  months  after  his  arrival. 


29.  See  Suffolk  Deeds.  I.  5“6,  which  gives  a  passenger 
list  of  272,  end  typescrlot,  "A  Collection  of  Papers  Relating 
to  the  Iron  Works...,"  28,  which  Indicates  240  being  sent  to 
Gifford.  Professor  E,  “eal  hartley,  from  his  vast  authorita¬ 
tive  knov'ledge  of  the  Iron  Works,  says  that  they  were  ap¬ 
parently  not  Intended  for  labor  at  the  Works,  but  as  a  side 
venture  for  sale,  any  rate,  they  never  reached  the  Works, 
Orel  comir.unlration.  Summer,  1953. 

30,  A,  E.  Smith,  Colonists  In  bondage 166 . 
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31 

heare  have  found  them  to  he  good.,,," 

In  the  years  follovlng,  these  Scotch  and  Irish  oolltl- 

cal  and  military  servants  seem  to  have  been  treated  as  any 

other  indentured  individuals.  John  Gifford,  at  the  Saugus 

Iron  Works,  employed  them  in  farming,  cutting  wood,  and  on 

32 

occasion  rented  them  out  or  sold  them.  Others  appear  in 
the  court  records  as  servants  to  persons  in  Boston,  Brain¬ 
tree,  Salem,  Ipswich,  Woburn,  Plymouth,  Charlestown,  Sud- 

33 

bury,  and  Sandwich, 


31.  MSS.  Wlnthrop  Papers,  W, 17, 102  (July  14,  1653). 

See  also  W.3.I32  (July  24,  I653).  A  year  esrller,  Martha 
Brenton  was  given  permission  to  have  an  Irish  boy  end 
girl.  Mass.  Rees..  HI,  294, 

32.  Typeecrlpt,  "A  Collection  of  Papers  Relating  to 
the  Iron  Works.,.,"  pessim. 

33.  In  that  order;  Boston  Records,  IX,  37  (I652),  and 
MSS,  Wlnthrop  Papers,  V/.14.60  (l657):  Braintree  Records, 

636  (1657);  Essex  Probate.  I,  146-148  ( 165 2 ) ,  and  Ls s ex 
County  Court'.'  Ill,  264-2^5  (I665);  H,  197-198  (16'^);’  MSS, 
Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  113-ll4  (1656);  Plym.  Rece., 

Ill,  132  (1657/8);  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  90  (I655), 
and  I.  68  (1654);  I,  84-85  (1655);  Plym.  Rees.,  Ill,  91 
(I655K  Mor  other  Scots  in  Boston  see  The  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Scots'  Charitable  Society  of  boston  with  a 
list  of  members  end  officere.  and  many  interesting  extracta 
from  the  original  r>^cords  of  the  rociety  (CembridpTj  1878) \ 

93  ff.  Because  of  the  "informal"  method  in  which  these  war 
and  political  prisoners  were  garnered  for  shipment  abroad, 
an  occasional  charge  of  kidnapping  reached  the  colonial 
courts.  Although  Illegal  strong-arm  or  deceitful  methods  of 
obtaining  servants  for  export  to  America  were  common  in  both 
centuries  (A.  E.  Em.ith,  Colonists  in  Bondage...,.  67-86), 
little  evidence  exists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  their 
importation  into  the  area  of  this  study.  Of  five  complaints 
to  the  courts  in  the  seventeenth  century,  two  servants  were 
held  Illegally  botind,  one  servant  wee  satisfied  with  a 
two-y®ar  reduction  in  ?le  term  of  service,  one  servant  was 
declared  free,  and  the  last,  a  woman  kidnapped  from  [cont,] 
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Whlle  Maspechue^tte  lew,  in  the  fercouG  Body  of  Liber- 
ties  in  l64l.  wee  clearly  perTieeive  concerning  the  en- 

34 

elavenent  of  prleonerG  made  captive  in  Just  ware,  pro¬ 
vincial  legislation  was  nearly  silent  on  the  subject, 

French  prisoners,  for  example,  were  prohibited  in  the  pro- 

35 

Vince  under  an  act  of  1697,  although  its  enforcement  was 
apparently  lax.  In  1704,  all  French  persons  in  Kassachusetts 
were  ordered  registered  and  kept  under  surveillance,  and  any 
who  were  Catholics  were  considered  prisoners  of  war,  but  it 

36 

is  not  known  if  they  were  sold  into  service.  Later  wars 

provided  still  more,  and  in  at  least  one  instance  they  were 

37 

let  out  on  nominal  wages,  the  master  posting  bond.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  elehteenth  century  made  little  servile  use  of 
whites  In  this  way. 


[ftn.  33  cont.l  Scotland  end  separated  from  her  husband,  was 
ordered  sent  to  her  husband  at  her  master's  expense.  In  that 
order:  Essex  County  Court.  II,  293-296  (I66I,  two  cases): 

Ply m.  Rees,.  III.  220  (1661):  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  18-20 
(1671)';  and  KSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  99  (I681),  All  but 
the  last  case  were  cited  in  Morris.  Government  and  Labor,... 

341-343. 

34.  Whitmore,  Laws,  53. 

35.  Acte  and  Resolves.  I,  294-^^95  (1697).  Those  who 
escaped  from  neighboring  governments  were  to  be  sent  from 
constable  to  constable  bf ck  to  their  places  of  confinement, 

36,  Isaac  Addington  to  Fltz  John  Wlnthrop,  Boston,  1704 
in  M.H.S.,  6  Colls..  Ill,  191-192. 

37,  News-Letter.  June  25,  1747.  Here,  Governor  Shirley 
orders  a  listing  of  ell  French  prisoners  of  war  and  the  names 
of  those  with  whom  they  lived.  They  had  been  offered  for  use 
three  years  earlier,  Evening'-Post,  Kov,  11,  1744, 
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Hep:roe6  and  Indians  vere  a  different  story,  of  course, 
being  regularly  sold  Into  servitude  when  captured  In  Indian 
were  In  Anerlce,  and  when  sold  to  shippers  as  captives  of 
Just  wars  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  As  such,  Negro  slaves 
played  an  Important  part  In  the  labor  force  of  Kaeeachueetts, 
particularly  In  the  provincial  period,  Indian  war  captives, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  of  minor  significance,  for  cost  were 
sold  abroad.  It  was.  Instead,  in  the  form  of  temporary 
servitude  that  Indians  played  their  Important  labor  role. 

The  Massachusetts  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Algonquin 
family,  had  been  nearly  wiped  out  by  a  plague  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  Investing  of  the  coast  by  the  English,  In  the 
Plymouth  area,  the  branch  of  the  Algonqulns  living  there  (the 
Wanpanoags)  had  been  weakened  too,  though  not  as  severely. 
Consequently,  neither  set  of  colonists  had  Immediate  dif¬ 
ficulty  with  their  aboriginal  neighbors.  If  a  policy  ex¬ 
isted  at  all.  It  was  to  Christianize  them  If  possible, 
settle  them  in  a  permanent  agricultural  way  of  life,  and 

extinguish  their  titles  to  the  land  wanted  by  the  whites 

38 

legally,  if  not  fairly.  As  colonial  experience  with  the 
American  Inhabitants  grew.  It  became  convincingly  neces¬ 
sary  to  settle  them  In  what  today  would  be  called  Indian 


38.  Herbert  Levi  Osgood,  The  American  Colonies  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  (New  York,'  190^1907 ) ,  I,  527  ff.  But 
see  Solomon  Stoddard,  "An  Answer  to  Some  Cases  of  Con¬ 
science,"  In  Miller  and  Johnson,  The  Puritans^  ^57,  for  a 
short  defense  of  the  lend  policy. 
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reeervatlone,  where  they  had  a  meesure  of  e elf-government, 

but  were  expected  to  adhere  to  the  white  men's  lews  and 
39 

morality.  Living  close  to  the  whites  es  they  did,  fric¬ 
tion  between  the  two  cultures  was  bound  to  develop,  re¬ 
sulting  in  establishment  of  a  definite  ascendancy  of  the 
whites,  enslavement  of  those  Indians  Involved  In  warfare 
against  them,  and  temporary  servitude  for  individual  in¬ 
fringement  upon  white  man's  law.  In  addition,  the  inferior 
position  of  the  Indians  made  it  possible  to  Impose  tjpon  them 
an  Indentured  servitude  which  the  English  found  increasingly 
difficult  to  exact  from  their  white  compatriots. 

The  two  major  flare-ups  of  Indian  hostility  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Pequot  Ver  and  King  Philip's  War, 
resulted  not  only  in  the  destruction  of  Indian  power  in 
southern  New  England,  but  in  the  mass  deportation  of  some 
hundreds  of  Indian  men  end  women  as  slaves,  Massachusetts 
shared,  with  settlers  in  Connecticut,  the  Pequot  Indians 
captured  in  the  war  against  that  branch  of  the  Algonqulns, 
the  male’s  being  sent  to  Bermuda  or  the  West  Indies,  and  the 

women  and  girls  disposed  about  the  various  towns,  presumably 
40 

into  slavery. 


39.  Osgood,  loc .cit .  James  Truslow  Adams,  The  Founding 
of  Mew  England  (Boston.  1921).  345-346.  Brigham.  Laws.  194 
‘(1682). 

40.  Winthron  Papers.  Ill,  456-458  (1637).  See  also  Hugh 

Peter  to  John  V.'lnthrop,  Salem,  1637.  M.H.S.,  4  Colls .  ^  VI, 

95.  have  heard,"  he  wrote,  "of  a  dlvldence  of  women  and 
children  in  the  bay  and  v:ould  be  glad  of  a  share,,,," 
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In  the  following  decade  Kaseechueetts  experienced 
continuing  Indian  difficulty.  From  Salem  came  one  evil 
suggestion  made  to  Governor  John  Winthrop  by  Emanuel 
Downing  that  an  Indian  War  be  started  against  them  In 
order  to  stamp  out  worship  of  the  devil,  and  with  the 
secondary  purpose  of  swapping  captives  for  Uegroes,  "for 
I  doe  not  see  how  wee  can  thrive  vntlll  wee  gett  Into  a 

41 

stock  of  slaves  suffltlent  to  doe  all  our  bulslnes, , . 

It  Is  to  the  Puritans*  credit  that  the  suggestion  of  this 

leading  figure  was  not  followed,  although  in  principle, 

they  were  not  adverse  to  swaoplng  uncooperative  Indians  In 

42 

the  West  Indies  for  the  more  civilized  blacks. 


41,  Winthrop  Papers.  V,  38-39  (ca.  Aug,  1643),  How 
secondary  the  labor  problem  was  may  be  Judged  from  the 

I  extract  here  quoted,'  "A  warr  with  the  Narraganeet  Is  verle 
considerable  to  this  plantation.  For  I  doubt  whither  yt  be 
not  synne  in  vs  haulng  power  In  our  hands  to  suffer  them  to 
maynteyne  the  woCrshlJp  of  the  devlll,  which  their  Paw 
wawes  often  doe;  21ie,  If  vpon  a  Just  warre  the  lord  should 
deliver  them  Into  our  hands,  wee  might  easily  haue  me.i  and 
woemen  and  Children  enough  to  exchange  for  Moores,  which 
wllbe  more  gaynefull  pllladge  for  vs  then  wee  conceive,  for 
I  doe  not  see  how  wee  can  thrive  vntlll  wee  gett  Into  a 
stock  of  slaves  suffltlent  to  doe  all  our  bulslnes,  for  our 
Childrens  Children  will  hardly  see  this  great  Continent 
filled  with  people,  soe  that  our  servants  will  still  desire 
!  freedorae  to  plant  for  them  selves,  and  not  stay  but  for 
'  verle  great  wages.  And  I  suppose  you  know  verle  well  how 
t  wee  shall  maynteyne  20  Moores  cheaper  then  one  Engllshe 
I  servant," 

•The  ships  that  shall  bring  Moores  may  come  home  laden 
»  with  salt  which  may  beare  most  of  the  chardge,  If  not  all  of 
\  yt." 

42,  For  an  Instance  where  the  commissioners  of  the  Unl- 
J  ted  Colonies  warned  the  residents  of  an  Indian  village  that 

‘  any  who  harbored  a  fugitive  in  an  arson  case  would  be  [cont.] 


i 
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It  was  In  the  1670' s,  however,  when  the  frictions  be¬ 
tween  the  two  races  resulted  in  King  Philip’s  War,  that 
wholesale  enslavement  and  transportation  of  Indians  reached 
Its  highest  peak.  Both  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  sold 
dozens  of  men,  women  and  children  abroad,  only  permitting 
those  under  fourteen  to  remain  as  slaves,  and  the  children 
of  those  who  voluntarily  surrendered  to  be  servants  to  age 

43 

twenty- four , 

During  the  provincial  period,  hostile  Indian  activity 
centered  In  northern  New  England  and  was  usually  connected 
with  the  French  In  the  epic  struggle  for  control  of  North 
America,  Apparently  few  found  their  way  Into  slavery  In 
Massachusetts,  although  an  occasional  Instance  appears  In 
the  records.  For  example.  In  1722,  one  James  Blln  peti¬ 
tioned  the  General  Court  for  permission  to  have  two  of  the 
Indians  he  took  prisoner,  as  compensation  for  service  ren¬ 
dered,  Two  years  later,  Joseph  Calef  of  Boston  petitioned 
that  he  be  allowed  six  Indian  prisoners  from  the  Jail,  of¬ 
fering  to  maintain  them  at  his  own  expense  for  so  long  as 


Cftn.  42  cont,]  given  to  the  parties  damaged  or  exchanged 
for  Negroet^  see  David  Pulslfer,  Records  of  The  Colony 
of  !Iew  Plymouth  In  New  England, , , ,  Acts  of  the  Gommissloitere 
of  the  United  Colonies  of  Kew  England  (Boston.  1859).  T] 

69-71  (1^^^ 

43,  George  H,  Moore,  Notes  on  the  History  of  Slavery  In 
?<^asepchusett6  (New  York,  lS66),35  fY.  Almon  Wheeler  Lauber, 
Indian  Slavery  In  Colonial  Times  within  the  Present  Limits  of 

the  United  States.  Columbia  University  Studies.  LIV,  111 

(New  York,  1913 T28 , 


1 


44 


1  he  mlp;ht  have  them. 

Temporary  eervitude  was  a  more  Important  device  for 
I  utilizing  Indian  labor  than  was  slavery,  particularly  In 
'  the  eighteenth  century.  Apprenticeship,  volvuitary  Indenture 
i  of  adults  and  children,  criminal  and  debtor  servitude,  were 
all  Imposed  by  the  whites  In  order  to  make  use  of  their  red- 
skinned  neighbors. 

In  the  early  decades  of  settlement,  few  Indians  found 
their  way  Into  English  homes  as  servants.  The  Massachusetts 
t  Court  of  Assistants  prohibited  "entertaining"  Indian  help 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  court,  rarely  given. 


44,  House  Journals.  IV,  155;  VI,  201.  For  other  Indian 
slaves  see:  hews-Letter.  Nov.  6-13,  1704,  Oct.  6-13,  1737; 

June  18-25,  17^1,  Kov,  3,  1748;  Evening-Poet .  May  17,  1742; 
Gazette .  Mar.  4-11,  1722/3;  Sibley’s'  harvard  Graduates.  IV, 

155  (ca .  1720),  436  (1708):  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
Proceedings  (Boston,  1879-),  Third  Series,  IV,  656-65? 
(1728/9);  ^E.  I.  Colls..  X,  1,  79  (1708);  MSS.  Mass.  Archives, 

VIII,  251-253  (1723,  two  cases).  At  least  one  Indian,  an  ex- 
servant,  agreed  to  become  a  slave  when  she  married  a  Negro 
slave.  See  Samuel  ic  Joseph  Moody,  eds,,  A  Faithful  Narrative 
of  the  Wleked  Life  and  Remarkable  Conversion  of  Patience 

Boston .TI  ( Boston,  1733 ) ,  3»  Some  of  these  slaves  may  have 

been  from  the  West  Indies,  because  several  "Spanish  Indians" 
were  sold  In  Massachusetts,  For  examples  see:  N.E.  Journal. 
June  26,  1727,  Aug.  30,  1731,  Oct.  14,  1735;  Aug.  10,  1736; 
News-Letter.  Oct.  12-19,  1732.  Mar.  2-9.  1732/3:  Gazette. 

July  3.  1742;  Cotton  Mather,  ^Dlery"  M.H.S.,  7  Colls..  Vll. 

22  (1681);  VIII  5^9-550  (1^8);  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court, 

I.  97  (1681);  II,  232  (1684/5);  MSS.  Plymouth  Sessions,  I, 

180  (1701);  E.  I.,  Colls..  XXXV,  l4l  (1713). 

45,  Assistants .  II,  11  (I63O/I).  It  was  revoked  in 
1646.  Mass,  hecs.,  II,  152.  For  enforcement  see:  Maes. 

Bece.,  I,  158  (1635);  Assistants.  II,  49  (1634),  9l"TT535). 
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Sorae  settlers  received  the  court's  approval;  and  others 
took  advantage  of  a  smallpox  epidemic  in  1633  to  take 
Indian  orphans  into  their  homes.  In  this  vey,  a  few,  hut 
very  few  lived  in  with  the  English  in  Massachusetts,  and 

46 

few  more  in  Plymouth, 

! 

I  At  the  same  time,  hov/erer,  both  colonies  were  moving 

I 

toward  a  reservation  system  whereby  a  population  of  settled 
abode  would  be  maintained,  where  the  Christian  religion  could 
be  encouraged,  and  from  where.  Incidentally,  a  number  of 
I  servants  could  be  drawn.  Under  the  Influence  of  John  Eliot, 
I  five  chiefs  and  their  followers  voltintarily  settled  them¬ 
selves  under  Kassschusetts'  authority  at  Natick  In  1645, 

By  1665  there  were  six  or  more  of  these  settlements  at  such 
towns  as  Marlborough,  Stoughton,  Littleton,  Crafton,  and 
Hopklnton,  Plymouth  moved  In  the  same  direction,  creating 
reservations  at  Sandwich,  Eastham,  Harwich,  Yarmouth, 


46.  Wlnthroo's  Journal,  I,  114-115  (I633);  Wlnthrop 
:]  Papers.  iV,'  46-4?  ■(163&),  139  (1639);  Assisiants.  II,  100 
( 1640/ ;  Essex  County  Court.  I,  11  (1639);  II,  240-242 
(1659/60,  sold  for  five  years  by  another  Indian);  MSS, 
Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  73  (1655,  a  Pequot);  M.H.S,,  3 
1  Colls . ,  I,  27  (1647/8,  sold  to  Barbados);  Boston  Records, 
j  VI,  173  (1646).  For  Plymouth,  see  law  against  trading 
j  with  Indians  except  men's  servants.  These  may  have  been 
]  Pequot  captives,  however.  Pijilsifer,  Laws,  33  (l639/4o), 
j  See  also,  ibid  . ,  68-69 a  I65I  prohibition  against  selling 
i  guns  and  gunnowder  to  Indians,  except  those  servants  of 
f  whites  for  "divers  years  and... in  good  measure  civilised..,, 
^  In  1658  a  school  Indian  was  disposed  of,  others  to  be  taken 
''  by  Meseechusetts,  Pulsifer,  Acts  of  the  Commissioners  of 

i 

! 

> 


I 
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Earnettfcle,  Marshfield,  Middleborough,  and  Varehan  by  1675. 

Once  settled,  the  Indians  were  subject  to  increasing 

pressure  from  the  whites,  Plymouth  enacted  a  law  in  1660 

deslgTied  to  encourage  the  natives  to  put  their  children  to 

servitude  by  providing  the  payment  of  one  coat  yearly  to 

the  parents  out  of  government  stock  or  the  master’s  for  each 

48 

year  the  child  remained.  Eighteen  years  later  Indian 
children  were  somewhat  less  exploited,  because  of  a  require¬ 
ment  that  they  be  taught  to  read  and  be  brought  up  as 

Christians  although  they  were  to  be  kept  in  service  to  age 

49 

twenty-one. 

Under  the  above  laws,  and  the  enactment  of  1646  In 
Kassechusetts  repealing  the  prohibition  against  taking  Indian 
servants  because  there  was  "more  use  of  Incuragent  thereto 
then  other-vise,"  some  Indians  came  voluntarily  into  the  Eng¬ 
lish  feallies.  Such  a  one  was  John  French,  who  put  himself 
under  Captain  Gilman's  "tuition"  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


47,  Osgood,  The  American  Colonies  in  The  Seventeenth 
Century. . . ^  I,  537-539.  Akagi,  The  Town  Proprietors  of  the 
I'lev  England  Colonies  , . . ,  40-4l ,  After  P h  1 1’i p '  V  war',  the' 
number  of  reservations  was  decreased,  although  the  essen¬ 
tial  plan  was  kept.  By  1749,  Massachusetts  had  Indian 
proprietors  much  like  the  English,  Ibid. .  41-42,  See  .Iso, 
Brigham,  Laws.  193-196  (1682), 

45,  Pulslfer.  Acts  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies....  II,  251  (1660), 

49,  Ibid. .  II,  397-398  (1678),  In  other  words  they  were 
iHdcttKrcd  servants, 

50,  Essex  County  Court.  VI,  264-265  (1677).  Here  he  was 
forced  to  return  to  service  having  run  off  when  the  war  was 
over.  For  the  revoked  lew,  see  I^iass.  Rees..  II,  152, 
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Another  wes  James,  son  of  a  deecon  among  the  Christian 
'  Indians  of  Worcester  County,  who  attended  the  Indian 
i  school  In  Cambridge.  About  1659  he  was  apprenticed  to 
!  Samuel  Green,  printer,  where  he  learned  his  art  and  acted 
as  pressman  for  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  Janes  ran  off  dur¬ 
ing  Philip's  war  before  his  time  was  out,  but  returned  on 

offer  of  amnesty,  staying  as  an  employee  or  servant  until 
51 

at  least  1709. 

Others  ran  afoul  the  criminal  and  debtor  legislation, 
some  of  which  was  particularly  enacted  for  the  Indians,  In 
167^,  Plymouth  provided  that  idle  debtors  among  the  Indians 
should  serve  their  creditors  at  twelve  pence  a  day  In  sum¬ 
mer  and  six  pence  a  day  In  winter,  plus  diet,  until  their 


51.  Isaiah  Thomas,  "The  History  of  Printing  In 
America.,.,"  in  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Archoeologla 
Americana .  V-VI,  1,  95,  Illustrative  of  the  terms  an  Indi¬ 
an  "apprentice"  might  get  Is  the  Indenture  of  a  ten  year 
old  Plymouth  County  Indian  In  169^.  His  mother  put  him  out 
as  a  "yearly  servant  or  an  apprentice"  to  Thomas  Leonard  of 
the  Iron  Works  fanjlly  In  Taunton,  for  eleven  years.  Heat, 
drink,  v/8shing',^rfna^'clothes  were  to  be  furnished  "suitable 
&  convenient  for  one  of  his  degree."  He  was  to  be  taught  to 
read,  end  If  possible,  to  write.  After  three  years,  the 
mother  was  to  get  a  cow,  one  half  of  whose  Increase  she 
could  keen,  the  cow  end  the  other  half  of  the  Increase  to 
go  to  the  boy.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  another  cow  and  two 
suits  were  to  be  freedom  dues.  Old  Colony  Historical  Society 
miscellaneous  MSS.,  "Documents  Very  Old,"  I,  135 .  For  other 
possible  voliuitery  Indians  servants  see:  Essex  Probate.  III. 
326-328  (1679);  Essex  Cpv-nty  Court.  Ill,  3^'6  (1666);  Vll, 

406  (1680);  VII 17"  15  Tl6'8b)  ;“  MSS.'  Middlesex  County  Court,  III, 
219-220  (1678),  238  (1678);  IV,  80  (1683 );  MSS.  nempshlre 
County  Court,  I,  60  (1682);  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  II, 

353  (1689),  398  (I690/I);  .MSS.  Plymouth  Sessions,  I,  38 
(1688);  ^ft^_Recprd8.  VI.  182  (1678/9):  M.H.S,.  5  Colls.. 
VIII,  487-^8  (I68B):"  Plym.  Rees..  VI,  178  (I685/6)  309 

(1690).  Mather,  _Kagriella . . . ,  VII,  69-70  (ca.  1680). 
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debte  were  paid.  If  they  refused  end  ran  ewey,  they  could 

he  eold.  Idle  young  Indiene  not  in  debt  were  liable  to 

service  upon  complaint  of  their  Idlenese.  If  they  ran  away, 

.  they  could  be  forced  to  eerve  twice  the  time  gone.  Theft  ^ 

'  from  the  English  was  to  be  punished  by  fourfold  restitution 

{  paid  by  serving  the  person  damaged,  or  being  sold  for  hla 
52 

benefit. 

Ordinarily  thieves  were  whipped,  fined,  and  sentenced 

to  pay  damages  by  working  for  the  person  from  whom  they 

53 

stole,  or  by  being  sold  as  servants.  In  some  cases,  they 

I  were  condemned  to  be  sold  out  of  the  country  for  a  nvunber  of 

5^ 

years,  or  for  life.  Rape  and  bodily  injury  were  more 
severely  treated,  although  in  the  one  case  in  which  an  Eng¬ 
lish  girl  vas  Involved,  the  man,  an  Indian  and  "therfore  in 
an  Incapaslty  to  knov;  the  horlblenes  of  the  wickednes  of 

this  abominable  act.,,^"  was  not  out  to  death  but  sentenced 

55 

to  be  shipped  and  sold  out  of  the  country.  For  other  rapes. 


52,  Brigham,  Lavs .  172  (167^).  In  both  colonies,  of 
course,  they  were  hedged  about  with  protective-discriminatory 
legislation.  See,  ibid. .  and  Whitmore,  Lavs,  passim. 

53.  Suffolk  County  Court.  II,  778  (1676/7,  service  for 
theft  of  kl2;i9) MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  II,  255-256 
(1685,  branded,  ear  slit,  four  years);  Plym.  Rees..  lY,  112 
(1665,  satisfy  by  work  or  other-wise);  Vl”  10^  (1682/3,  for 
several  crimes  including  theft,  one  year);  VII,  308-309  (I69O, 
sit  on  gallovrs,  branded  on  hand,  pay  damages  etc,,  or  be  sold 
for  them), 

5^.  Plym.  Rees.,  V,  I5I-I52  (1678);  VI,  108  (1683),  VI, 
153  (168^/5,  eold  as  perpetual  servant);  K.H.S.,  2  Proc . , 

XIII,  250  (1686.  transported  for  seven  years);  Suffolk  Cotmty 
Court .  I,  5^-5^9  (I67V5,  pay  forty-two  shillings  costs, 

I  damages,  or  be  sold  to  Barbados,  branded), 

r 


55.  Pl-vm.  Rees..  VI,  98  (1682) 
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elff-llar  treatment  was  accorded,  ten  years  and  benlshiTient 

56 

being  the  ll^/.htest  sentence.  Bodily  Injury  resulted  in 

four  years'  servitude  in  one  case  and  sale  out  of  the 

57 

country  In  two  others.  Fornication  with  a  white  girl  was 

punished  by  a  twenty  pound  fine  or  sale  in  fourteen  days 

58 

for  an  undetermined  time.  Debt  resulted  in  one  two-year 

;  59 

.  sentence  of  service,  Indians  already  servants  had  time 

added  to  their  terms  for  various  crimes,  including  breaking 

60 

j  and  entering,  end  inmnlng  away, 

ii 

I  Indian  servitude,  even  Including  that  of  criminals,  did 

I 

I  not  reach  Important  numbers  until  the  provincial  period, 

I 

I  Then,  the  entrapment  of  Indians  In  the  legal  tangles  of  white 
man's  law  so  as  to  obtain  service  from  them  reached  scanda¬ 
lous  proportions.  Cotton  Mather  exercised  New  England's 
conscience  In  1710  as  he  damned  those  who  took  advantage  of 


56.  Assistants. Ill .  216-217  (l67l/2,  sold  for  life  to 
West  Indies  for  rape  of  nine  year  old  Indian  girl);  Mass. 

Rees. .  V,  25  (1674,  sold  to  West  Indies  for  ten  years) ,' 

57.  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  II,  263  (I685,  four  years' 
service  for  assaulting  white  man);  Assietents,  I,  295-296 
(1685/6,  cruelty  to  wife,  who  died,  sold  out  of  country); 

MSS.  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  I,  folio  12  (Aug,  5,  1686), 
for  wounding  so.xisw,  costs  of  cure  and  prosecution  in  twenty 
days  or  sold  out  of  county  for  seven  years), 

58.  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  218  (1660), 

59.  Plym.  Rees..  VI,  32  (1679/80), 

60.  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  II,  266  (I685,  breaking, 
entering,  and  stealing  on  Lord's  day.  To  be  sold  In  two 
weeks);  MSS.  Middlee^’X  County  Court,  V,  22  (1689/90,  burglary, 
five  years  added);  Plym.  Rees..  VI,  I52  (1684/5,  running 
away,  one  year  added). 


d 


.1  ifjiiMti 
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the  Ignorence  end  deplre  for  drink  of  the  Chrletlanlzed 

i  Indlene  to  get  them  In  debt,  and  "then  use  Indirect  and 

j 

Oppressive  wayes,  to  Exact  an  Unreasonable  Eetisfaction 

from  them,  and  Sell  them  for  Servants,  or  Send  them  out 

61 

of  their  own  Country,,,."  This  was  some  ten  years  after 

I 

an  act  passed  designed  to  prevent  Just  that,  whereby  in¬ 
dentures  for  service  had  to  be  signed  in  the  presence  of 
two  Justices  of  the  peace.  They  were  ordered  to  take 
special  care  to  see  that  the  contract  be  Just  and  reasonable. 
At  the  end  of  the  decade  a  stronger  act,  whose  preamble 
1|  repeated  the  charges  made  by  Cotton  Mather,  declared  void 
j  any  bill,  bond,  or  contract  made  between  white  and  Indian 
,  thereafter  unless  made  in  front  of  two  Justices,  Indentures 

I  63 

I  for  service  were  similarly  restricted.  Finally,  in  1725, 

creditors  of  Indians  were  prohibited  fi^Dm  suing  for  debts 

larger  then  forty  shillings  unless  approval  were  first  ob- 

64 

tained  from  the  Sessions  Court, 


j  61,  Cotton  Mather,  Theopolis  Americana  An  Essay  on  the 

I  Q-olden  STREET  of  the  holy  City...  (boston,  l7l0),  23, 

^  62.  Acts  and  Resolves.  I,  435-436  (1700), 

4 

!  63.  Ibid. .  II,  104,  "Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  care 

j  taken  and  provided  by  [the  previous  act],,. a  great  wrong  and 
injury  happens  to  said  Indians,  natives  of  this  country,  by 
reason  of  their  being  dravm  in  by  small  gifts,  or  [forj 
j  small  debts,  when  they  are  in  drink,  and  out  of  capsclty  to 
trade,  tp  sign  unreasonable  bills  or  bonds  for  debt[s],  which 
i  are  soon  sued,  and  great  charge  brought  uoon  them,  when  they 
!  have  no  way  to  pay  the  same  but  by  servitude,,,," 

"  64,  Ibid. .  II,  364  (1725/6),  Reduced  to  ten  shillings 

unless  approved  in  1747.  Ibid . .  Ill,  306-307, 
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Most  offenders  were  in  the  counties  cocprlsing  Old  Ply- 

i  mouth  Colony.  There,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  Indians 

i 

{  were  given  sentences  of  servitude,  or  had  their  terms  ex- 

! 

!  tended  for  crime — theft,  bastardy,  assault,  and  running 

away — almost  six  to  one  conroared  with  the  rest  of  present-day 

65 

I’^assachusetts,  In  fact,  the  legislation  designed  to  regu¬ 
late  apprenticeship  or  indentured  servitude  of  Indians  was 
aimed  right  at  the  Old  Colony  and  the  heavy  demand  for 
servants  in  the  fishing  and  whaling  industry  there.  The 
first  two  acts  were  general,  end  were  designed  to  prevent 
the  illegal  or  unfair  drawing  of  Indians  and  their  children 
into  servitude  throughout  the  province,  but  the  third  came 

out  of  a  Joint  committee  set  uo  in  the  General  Court  with 

66 

particular  reference  to  abuses  in  Barnstable  County, 


65.  See  appendix  E, 

66.  House  Journals.  VI  349  (1725).  A  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  emerged  in  the  Old  Colony  of  which  Barnstable  county 
was  a  part.  See:  MSS,  Bristol  Sessions,  I,  67  (1707,  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  slave  of  temporary  servant).  III,  a,  55-56 
(I7I8/9,  complaint  of  Indian  woman  that  she  was  being  sold 
for  unreasonable  length  of  time,  end  her  eon  being  sold  out 
of  the  province),  60  (1719,  suit  for  freedom);  III,  55 
(1726,  woman  complained  her  daughter's  indentures  were  de¬ 
livered  uo  without  fulfillment  on  part  of  master),  202  (1733, 
comolalnt  by  boy's  grandmother  that  he  was  abused  and  mas¬ 
ter  threatened  to  sell),  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  204  (17IO, 
two  Indians  beln?  shipped  er  fishermen  against  their  will 
from  Martha's  Vineyard),  Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates.  IV,  253 
(1712,  girl  fired  house  of  master),  HSS.  Plymouth  Sessions, 
III,  67  (1726/7,  eopeel  ap'elnst  white  nan's  securing  inden¬ 
tures  on  three  children  as  security  for  performance  of  in¬ 
denture  by  father).  House  Journals.  I,  137-138  (1716,  peti¬ 
tion  for  guardians  to  be  appointed  to  Indians  of  [cont,] 
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Thle  coiDprehenslve  act,  prenlsed  on  the  fact  that 
despite  several  previous  acts  "for  the  protection  of  the 
Indian  natives,  nany  oppressions,  injuries  and  abuses  are 
daily  connitted  towards  then,..,"  moved  along  a  wide  front, 
Ko  married  Indian  could  bind  himself  or  herself  for  any 
number  of  years.  No  child  could  be  apprenticed  without  the 
consent  of  both  parents.  No  indenture  was  to  be  valid  un¬ 
less  signed  in  the  presence  of  two  Justices;  one  of  them, 
or  the  clerk  of  session  was  to  keep  the  Indian's  copy  of 
the  Indenture  until  the  English  part  had  been  fulfilled  and 
so  certified.  And  since  it  was  necessary  at  Nantucket, 
Kartha's  Vineyard,  and  several  towns  in  Plymouth  and 
Barnstable  counties  that  Indians  be  employed  on  vrhaling  and 
fishing  voyages,  it  was  allowed  that  the  English  might  in¬ 
dent  with  Indians  for  a  maximum  of  two  years.  These  in¬ 
dentures  were  to  be  made  under  proper  Judicial  supervision, 
and  masters  were  required  to  assist  in  housing  the  Indians, 
Fuel  and  subsistence  we«< to  be  supplied  for  their  families, 
Indians  of  full  ace  could  hire  themselves  out  to  husbandiT' 
or  any  other  shore  work  on  reasonable  wages  for  periods  of 
not  more  than  a  year  with  the  approbation  of  two  Justices, 

Cftn,  66  cont.l  Nantucket,  because  of  ill  treatment  by 
English),  VI,  349  (1725,  Barnstable  Indians  praying  for 
relief  in  debt  case);  VII,  220  (1726,  conflict  over 
ownership  of  Nantucket  debtor  servant),  II,  289  (1720, 
praying  penrleslon  to  appeal  case  against  white  Barn¬ 
stable  man),  Ge zette .  Aug.  11-18,  1729  (two  runaway  Indians 
I  from  Barnstable  county).  The  loss  of  Barnstable  county 
I  records  in  a  fire  in  the  court  house  undoubtedly  destroyed 
J  many  more  cases  of  Ir.dlan  difficulties. 


i  ■  ^ 

ifiii)  d<*iia«tq  ,J9*  •‘/itn^.'t^'sqrsoo  aZffT 

e<t^  -jol*  alfdt  awoiYaiq  iarx*v-9Q 

»T«  6rt*  tsrioliinqqo  ^HAfs  ,a»vi^aa  naifci^ 

fc^renTi  s/^V  «  1i^al^,!^l  .^«vo«  a&rxfiwoj  6»^^i;iaoo 

«n*  Nol  ^nl4  bitten  na^‘6nl  ^«4n9a 

-3C4*;j#  b%o.;#mq<;«  W  bijfio  o«  .aTSa^  Id  la-fOTfl 

-mi  t,i)w  «f  e^  a*if  o*l  d^orf  *50  Insauee 

Id  «a^  tf^oi#9oi  1©  «ofi4«d^q  »ri^  at  bansla  atai 

iq<JC  •‘naiJN-.I  «rtj  qaojc  o#  doiaata  lo  jinaio  m-ft  to 

icia  ftaililtsfl  BitHj  bftd  y  xsq  risU^nS  sM  XUfJa  ^a^ngtat  wil 

)a  r<a«»a»dn  *«v  ti  »o«ia  fcnA  .ftani^TW  Wi 

ft«4  dJtA9CSf,rZ  ;l*  bna  ,M*xdniV  a**dlT*K' 

(U)  b*civ!q'ad  Kf  eiwJb/il  SmsU  aBitf/tifdo  eXd’WaaiM 

•ci  ^f|£k^  &9VoXXa  aair  Jl  (d'qaxdV 

-RJ  ♦«■•  n  ,%'x^hx  asu«,ls»n  »  to>  nnaiiWiI  ilJiif  Xfrafc 

XltidlblH  TMKWq  laJC^U  BbiU!  BCf  07  «1dW  1 9^77^0*5 

•  cfi%:brvX  ;t*Tia4i©rt  ai  cjf  b^’xlap'^'x  nav  a^BTs/Mi  Jkia 

.b*iXl  ia>  TXp<t»  icl  ^  a;  aa^iir  eofro/aXaifiia  bna  lai;^  . 

X^Anih^alid  qx  7<|r  trttti  bXuoT>  b^m  Xii/1  Id  anaieiil  * 

V  i’  ^ 

lo  aboi'iaq  tdt  aii]^  alfft;*:©. )f>.*s  n©  itw  ni^irfa  'ladXo  xf'‘^«  i©  J 

•••dlaifcir^  ct77  't#  fldX^osirnqda  adX  dJiw  ib*x  a  n«*ril  BToa  Xod  I 

« 

*  i 

Xd  fdafufat-nj  X2t  }d  afyoflicf  f^fnao  dd  ,nSth 

ndt  -ern.but  sXda7a  nr<ttt  ,.*4^1)  ,1V  ,(ff9JIy^^rS: 

w-  ?  C?S  'tv  jttMO  Meb 

.ZI  .(jf.’-rnaa  ^©{^oti/XoaU  to  ^idaaairwG 

-in<'  a  '  if'f  Ht«o.  iaaqqa  c7  noiaaXsnsq 

»rr«X!MTl  ^  ^%Sli  ,5X-IX  .si'A  #JXa> ,(«^a  aldatal 

ffdl/diA  •.  d'af^^Qid  tc  J^rfT  .  UXd5c5^cf%Jtniae  COIN'S 

9^Bxt>%:-4oV  •avod  c-fu-ao  aiW  rfZ  >ilt  •  ax  a^toir — * 

«.4ak7XvoXttii^  ^aaifkit < to  Rda^o  <rio»- 
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No  Indian  wae  to  be  taken  beyond  the  aeae  without  order 
from  the  Court e,  or  upon  security  for  his  return  by  a 
bond  of  not  exceeding  tlOO.  Finally,  no  Indenture  already 
made  was  to  be  good  for  more  than  a  year  unleee  examined 

67 

and  approved  In  open  court. 

Limited  In  Its  application  to  three  years,  the  act  wae 

■  nevertheless  a  catalogue  of  Indian  grievances,  and  it  sug*- 

i’  gests  the  frequency  with  which  they  found  themselves  In 

68 

service  to  their  white  superiors.  From  among  these  Indian 
servants,  we  may  pause  to  note  a  few  recorded  In  Josleh  Cot¬ 
ton's  Diary.  Writing  In  1730/31,  Joslah  was  ruminating 
.  about  the  vagaries  of  fortune  in  his  family.  Two  servants 


67.  Acts  end  Resolves.  II,  363-365.  One  other  pro- 

<  vision,  concerning  debt.  Is  discussed  above.  The  act  was 
;  established  for  three  years  and  was  not  re-enacted.  How 
1  the  pressures  of  the  Indian  war  between  1721-1725  In- 
1  fluenced  this  action,  can  only  be  hazarded,  but  It  is  pos- 
^  slble  whites  feared  cooperation  betv/een  the  civilized  In- 
:  dlan  end  the  Indian  to  the  north  and  west.  At  any  rets, 

;  several  Indians,  Including  servants,  were  Impressed  Into 
military  service  about  that  time,  for  fighting  In  Maine, 
Sibley 'c  Harvard  Craduates.  IV,  3^0  (ca,  1725)* 

68,  In  addition  to  the  cases  already  cited,  a  search 
of  eighteenth  century  records  yielded  only  seventy-five 
Indians  who  were  servants  down  through  1750.  There  were 
\indoubtedly  many  more.  Sources  yielding  results  were; 
News-Letter;  Gazette ;  N.E.  Journal;  Evening-Post ;  Post-Boy; 
MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions;  MSS.  Bristol  Sessions;  KSS,  Essex 
Sessions;  MSS.  Plymouth  Sessions;  KSS.  Public  Notary  Books 
of  Stephen  Sewall  and  Mitchell  Sewell;  Boston  Records; 
Braintree  Records;  Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates;  E.I,  Colls . ; 
E.L.  Motte,  et.el.,  ede,,  The  Manifesto  Church  Records  of 
the  Church  In  Brattle  Souere  Boston  with  Lists  of  Communi¬ 

cants.  baptisms.  Marriages,  and  Funerals  1699-1^^72  (Boston. 
1902);  Steohen  Sharpies,  ed..  Records  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  Gsm’^rVdge  ln_Mew  England  1632-1830  (Boston.  1906) ; 
os  s e i^->S£ . Ma s s  .Archive  s ,  IX  .LXXy/I II.'  passim . .  and  Indices, 
volumes  I-III,  VIII,  CV, 
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were  loet  on  eallln^  veseels  shortly  before: 


I  have  been  some  whet  unhsppy  In  my  Kale  Serv¬ 
ants,  having  with  this,  lost  two  Indian  Serv¬ 
ants  before  their  time  expired  (together  with 
a  bad  prospect  at  this  day  Concerning  a  third), 

I  had  also  a  Negro  man  who  proved  so  disorderly 
that  I  was  forced  to  part  with  him,  0  Lord 
pardon  my  Relative,  as  well  as  personal  Evils  & 
Neglects,  &  grant  to  us  better  success  in  our 
purchase  made  this  year  of  Dutchess,  &  Quorainuh 
two  Negro's  of  our  Daughter  Phillips, 

69 

A  few  pages  later,  his  worst  expectations  were  realized, 

for  his  Indian  boy,  James,  died  after  oversetting  a  cart, 

"Those  who  are  Servants  for  life  are  freed  by  Death,  in 

70 

ye  Grave,  the  Servant  is  free  from  his  master," 

Five  years  later  he  had  again  occasion  to  record  that 

in  the  grave  the  "Servant  is  free  from  his  master,"  for  his 

Indian  woman,  Grace,  married  to  hie  Negro  and  "bound  to  us 

for  two  years  longer.  "  d.'ed  shortly  before  her  Infant,  "God 

forgive  what  has  been  amiss  in  our  carriage  toward  our 
71 

Servants.,.."  Finally,  in  1747/48,  he  noted  the  death  of 

an  old  Indian  serving  woman,  blind  and  deaf,  living  on  his 

72 

property  in  her  old  age. 

As  in  Josiah  Cotton's  family,  Indian  and  Negro  servi¬ 
tude  were  mixed  throughout  the  period,  brjt  unlike  the 
Indians,  Negro  slaves  assumed  an  important  role  in  the  labor 


69.  KSS.  Diary  of  Josiah  Cotton,  1726-56,  202-203, 
Italics  mine, 

70.  Ibid..  211, 

71.  Ibid . .  266,  Italics  mine, 

..  376, 


•  72.  Ibid 
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73 

force  of  Koeeachueetts,  by  the  eighteenth  century,  Ee- 
solte  the  early  appearance  of  Negroes  In  Maseachueette  Bay, 
eomewhere  between  1629  and  I638,  end  the  equally  early 
beginning  as  a  slave  trade  of  sorts  with  the  trading  of 

74 

Pequot  Indians  for  West  Indian  Negroes,  there  were  few 
blacVs  prior  to  the  1670' e.  To  be  sure,  John  Wlnthrop 
records  In  l64l  that  a  Boston  church-woman  lost  some  fine 
linen,  because  of  the  carelessness  of  an  African  maid;  and 
he  notes  that  yet  another  maid,  servant  to  Mr,  Stoughton  in 
Dorchester,  was  baptized  "being  well  approved  by  dlvera 
years'  experience,  for  so’ind  knowledge  and  true  godliness. ,, , 

75 

Even  so,  few  appear  prior  to  the  decade  of  Philip's  War, 


73.  See  Greene,  The  Negro  in  Colonial  New  England..., 
oesslm. 

74.  Ibid..  16-17. 

75.  Wlnthrop' B  Journal.  II  30,  26,  For  others  prior 
to  1670  see:  Ibid . .  II,  253  (1645,  a  grouo  sent  beck  to 
Africa  because  they  were  victims  of  "mansteeling, “  See 
Mass.  Rees..  II,  I68);  Aesietants .  II,  118  (l64l/2,  ad- 
monlshed) ;  MSS,  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  59  (I654,  two 
Negroes  used  as  security  for  fine),  64  (1654,  fornication 
with  white  women),  189  (1659.  fornication  before  marriage), 

216  (1660,  suit  over  a  Negro);  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file 
26,  number  1628  (I66I,  Neerro  woman  testifies),  file  ^2.  no 
number,  .Benjamin  Crane* n  boy  (I66I,  runaway),  file  3o» 

no  numbei  (Negro  boy  questioned,  I665);  ^seex  County  Court. 

II,  108  (1658,  two  Negroes,  uncleannees ) ,  I83  (1659,  freed 
Negroes  sue),  24?  (I66O  fornication),  421  (1662,  suicide), 

III,  55  (1663,  mentioned),  99  (1663,  mentioned),  IV,  I35 
(1669,  Inouest  over);  Boston  Records,  VII,  5  (1661,  oro- 
hlblted  emoloyment  as  cooper) ,  IX,  48  (1654,  married),  72 
(1659,  married);  Suffolk  Deeds.  I,  290  (1652/3,  sold),  IV, 
x-xi  (I66I,  levied  uoon  for  execution  in  case  against 
master);  MSS,  Suffolk  Files,  V,  number  6O5,  1-7  (1663/4, 
fornication  and  bastardy);  Plym.  Rees..  Ill,  27  (I653,  theft); 
Mass.  Hece..  IV,  1,  137  ( I653 ,  theft ) ;  Wlnthrop  Papere.  V, 
284-5  (1648,  errand  boy). 


MMUi. 
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By  then,  Iteeeschusett s  traders  were  already  malclnfir 

76 

the  loru?  trek  to  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  and,  moreover, 

had  Indians  to  trade  in  the  West  Indies  for  surplus  Uegroes 
77 

there.  However,  It  was  not  until  the  monopoly  of  the 

Royal  African  Company  was  broken  In  1696,  and  the  trade 

wrested  from  the  Spanish  In  1713,  that  Negroes  came  In  large 

78 

numbers  to  Hessachusetts  ports.  There,  by  the  last  three 
decades  before  1750,  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  adver¬ 
tisements  of  slaves  for  sale,  and  In  the  last  two  decades,  in 
particular,  with  runaways.  Numerically,  in  that  period 
Negroes  were  more  Important  as  a  source  of  bound  labor  than 

any  other  type — aporenticce,  indentured  servants,  criminals, 

79 

poor,  or  Indians, 

Slavery,  like  other  forms  of  servitude,  grew  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Plymouth  colonies  without  any  organized  codes. 
Its  only  recognition  In  law  was  In  The  Body  of  Liberties 
which,  while  It  deplored  the  Biblical  crime  of  man-stealing, 
at  the  same  time  established  slavery  as  a  legitimate  source 


76,  Creene,  The  Negro  In  Colonial  New  England,.,.  22, 

By  1676  they  were  trading  with  i^iadagascar,  fearing  to  be¬ 
come  Involved  in  the  dispute  over  west  Coast  slaving.  Five 
years  later,  Greene  notes.  John  Endlcott  and  John  Baffin 
were  supplying  slaves  to  Virginia,  Ibid. 

-77,  See  above,  p.  133. 

78.  Greene,  The  Negro  In  Colonial  New  Entrland....  22-23. 

79.  See  appendix  J, 
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80 

of  labor,  Kej2:roee,  like  their  white  and  Indian  counter- 
parte,  of  whatever  status,  were  fitted  into  the  family  or¬ 
ganisation  of  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  society,  supped  at  the 

same  table,  worshloed  in  the  same  church,  end  sometimes, 

81 

slept  in  the  same  bed.  They  were  seldom  distinguished 
from  their  fellows  by  the  term  "slaves"  but  rather  were 

82 

called  "perpetual  servants,"  or  more  frequently  "servants," 

As  servants,  hegroes  shared  a  common  experience  with  all 

others.  They  had  a  right  to  be  clothed,  fed,  housed,  and 

83 

taken  care  of  in  sickness  and  in  health.  Their  masters 


80,  Whitmore,  Laws.  53.  ^’’or  the  conflict  over  inter¬ 

pretation  of  this  law  see  '^reene,  The  Ne^ro  in  Colonial  New 
England. , . .  63-65.  I  have  two  cases  In  suoport  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  servitude  followed  the  mother.  Both  concern  white 
mothers  and  hegro  fathers.  Neither  resulted  In  slavery, 
Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  259  (thirty  years  In  1673);  MSS, 
Suffolk  Sessions,  HI,  19-20  (1720,  child  supported  by  sale 
of  mother) , 

81,  See  chapter  VI,  For  t^e  real  concern  Cotton  Mather 

showed  for  the  Neero  servants  In  his  family  see  his  "Diary," 
M.H.S.,  7  Colls. .'VIII.  252,  369,  477,  576.  Ebenezer 

Parkman  clearly  thought  of  his  slave,  Mero,  as  part  of  the 
family.  On  December  5,  1729,  he  recorded  that  he,  his  wife, 
his  children  and  Maro  were  all  sick,  "But  especially  Maro  at 
ye  Point  of  Death,"  And  on  the  following  day,  "The  Sun  of 
Maro's  Life  Sat... The  First  Death  in  my  Family,"  MSS,  Diary 
of  Lbenezer  Parkin, 

82,  In  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  called  slaves 
occasionally,  but  most  of  the  time  "Negro  servant."  For 
examples  of  use  of  "slave"  see:  C.  Mather,  "Diary,"  M.H.S,, 

7  ^lls.  VIII,  769  (1724);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  149 

( 1728 );"  I,  116  (1705,  "Servant  or  slave"),  News-tietter. 

Mar.  11-18,  1742,  Gazette.  July  10-17,  1721. 

83,  Suffolk  County  Court.  II,  648-9  (I675/6);  MSS, 
Middlesex  County  Court,  III,  134  (1675);  Boston  Records. 

XIII,  11  (1716);  XIII,  81  (1721);  XV,  277~ (l740) ;  MSS.  [cont.] 
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were  obliged  to  give  them  a  Chrletlan  education,  to  super- 

vlee  their  morals,  to  keep  them  at  work,  and  yet  to  give 

84 

them  fitting  Intervals  of  leisure.  They  had  access  to 

the  courts  as  plaintiffs,  and  their  rights  were  nrotected 
85  86  ‘  87 

as  defendant's .  They  could  be  resold,  let  out,  left  by 
88  89 
will,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  freed.  They  had 


[ftn.  83  cont.]  Essex  Sessions,  II,  312  (1715/6);  MSS, 

Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  85,  no  number  (case  of  Thomas 
Klne,  ca.  1678);  House  Journals.  VIII,  26  (1727);  N.  E, 
Journal.  Aor.  20,  1730  (twelve  cases);  Gazette.  July  10-17, 
1721,  See  also  chapter  VII, 

84.  See  chapters  V  and  VI, 

85.  See  chanter  VII  for  action  as  plaintiffs.  Defendants; 
for  examples  of  cases  vrhere  fo^lnd  Innocent  see;  MSS,  Middlesex 
County  Court,  I,  64  (1654);  MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file 
38,  no  number  (1665);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  n,p,  (case  of 
Peter,  hegro,  Apr,  30,  1744), 

86.  Suffolk  Deeds.  I,  290  (1652/3);  VI,  30I  (1671/2); 

MSS,  Hotert  Treat  Paine  Paners,  June  2,  1715;  M.H.S,,  3 
Proc.  XLIV,  335-6  (1729). 

87.  MSS.  Mass.  Archives,  IX,  149  (1702);  Essex  Cot^ty 
Court.  VII,  394-5  (1680).  K.H.S.  3  Proc..  IV,  335-36  (l729); 
Post-Boy ,  Jan.  25,  1748;  Gazette.  Mar,  24,  17^7;  Oct,  23, 

I75O;  hews -Let ter.  Mar,  22,  1750;  Evening-Poet.  July  30,  1744; 
Aug.  13,  iV44. 

88.  Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  159  (1672);  Essex  Pvobate. 
Ill,  5-9  (1675  ) ;  Sibley'^  s'  Harvard  Graduate s .  IV;'  2V3'  {l7’2i7, 

249  (1711),  520  (■1703),“  V,‘ 75  (1733>,  8^  (l709);  Publications 
of  the  Brookline  Historical  Publication  Society.  First" ^Vr- 
ie's  ( Brookline .  I'lae'e,"  1897)'.  Iv .  4'2  '( 1717 ) :  Plym .  Rees..  VI . 
134-137  (1676),  ^ 

89.  MSS'.  Mass.  Archives,  IX,  154-155  (1704);  MSS.  Middle¬ 
sex  Sessions,  I,  171  (1705),  405  (1722);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions, 
II,  147  (1716/7);  Plym.  Rees..  V,  216  (1676);  Boston  Records. 
XVII,  41  (1743);  Eseex  Probate.  Ill,  326-328  (1679);  kenneth 

B.  Murdock,  Increase  Mother  The  Foremost  A.merlcan  Puritan 
(Cambridge,  1925),  (1722');'  MSS.  Public  Notary  Books  of 

Stephen  zewall  end  Mitchell  Sewell,  I,  133  (1717);  House 
Journals ,  I,  134  (1716), 
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90 

eccess  to  the  church  for  worship,  baptism,  end  communion, 

v'hlle  their  marriages  were  recorc^ed,  and  to  a  certain  de- 

91 

gree,  protected.  Like  their  fellov;  servants  they  played, 

danced,  sang,  fornicated,  committed  bastardy,  drank  to 

92 

excess,  and  ran  av/ay.  In  their  day-to-day  activity  they 

were  almost  Indistinguishable  from  the  whites  who  shared 

their  servitude  with  them.  Even  their  work  was  freouently 
93 

the  same.  In  fact,  their  closest  student  has  assessed 

their  position  as  an  "admixture  of  bondage  and  Indentured 
9^ 

servitude," 

Yet,  they  were  slaves.  That  they  were  bought  and  sold, 
that  their  bastard  children  were  taken  from  them,  that  they 
could  be  punished  by  a  master,  that  they  had  to  come  and  go 
as  directed,  that  they  were  Inferior  to  their  masters,  did 
not  distinguish  them  from  their  fellow  workers.  But  that 
they  were  servants  for  life  most  certainly  did.  And  that 
they  attained  their  status  not  through  choice  on  the  part  of 
themselves  or  their  parents  as  did  apprentices  and  indentured 
servants,  or  even  through  poverty  as  did  the  poor,  or  crime 
as  the  criminals,  or  debt  as  the  debtors  or  a  conscious  act 


90.  See  chapter  VI, 

91.  MSS,  Essex  Sessions,  IV,  16  (1719,  charge  of  sepa¬ 
rating  man  and  wife).  See  also  chapter  VI, 

92.  See  chaoters  VI,  VIII, 

93.  See  chapter  V, 

94.  Oreene,  The  Negro  In  Colonial  New  England....  333-334, 
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of  war  a 6  the  Indian e-- but  through  the  simple  fact  of 
being  black  end  defenseless,  distinguished  them  Indeed, 

Like  the  occasional  branded  Burglar  or  Runaway,  they  car¬ 
ried  their  dlstl rgulehlng  mark  of  Inferiority  to  the  grave; 

95 

but  even  worse,  they  passed  It  on  to  their  children. 

The  lower  elements  among  the  servant  class  were  the 
debtor,  criminal,  or  prisoner  of  war,  end  the  colored  races— 
Indian  and  Negro,  None  of  them  was  in  a  position  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  conditions  of  servitude  In  terms  of  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  remuneration,  or  to  choose  a  master.  Of  the  whites, 
criminals  constituted  the  most  numerous  element,  for  debtors 
and  war  prisoners  who  were  put  to  service  were  few,  Indians 
served  as  temporary  voluntary  servants,  end  as  slaves,  but 
their  numbers  were  few  too,  Negroes  were  by  far  the  most 
Important,  numerically  speaking,  of  this  element  of  the 
servant  class,  and  they  became  the  largest  single  source  of 
Imported  labor  as  well  by  the  1730*6  ®nd  17^' e. 


95.  A  few  Negroes  did,  hov/ever,  serve  as  Indentured 
servants  or  even  enorentlces.  Undoubtedly  these  were 
manumitted  Negroes,  their  children,  or  nulettoes  whose 
mothers  had  been  free.  Ibid , .  126,  290-291.  See  also: 
Suffolk  Deeds.  XII,  376-?'  *(1683,  mulatto  binds  self  "ap- 
orentice"  for  fotir  years);  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  IV, 
116  (1684,  Negro  ordered  to  find  a  master  as  punishment 
for  illegal  sale  of  drink);  Lssex  Probate,  II,  405-407 
(1674,  "a  iJegro  boy  a npr entice" )';  MBS.  Essex  Sessions,  II, 
323  (1716,  former  servant);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  IV,  314- 
15  (1730/31,  "Tony  a  Molletto  Covenant  Servant.,.,");  MSS, 
Files,  Essex  County  Inferlour  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 

Drawer  Merch-July  (1736)  Indenture  of  Doney,  Molatto  (Jan,, 
1732,  sold  for  two  end  one-half  years). 


. 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Servant  At  Vork 

Had  Cotton  Mather  coined  a  phrase  to  he  engraved  upon 
the  consciousnees  of  every  servant  In  the  Maesachueetts 
Bay,  he  could  not  have  done  better  than  to  say,  as  he  dld^ 
"Come  when  you  ere  celled^  and.,. Do  vhrt  you  ere  Bidden.* 

The  Institution  of  servitude  was  desle-ned  for  the  doing  of 
work  at  the  order  of  a  master.  Those  orders  were  frequent, 
for  the  Puritans  dlsoareged  idleness  as  they  hated  the  devil. 
Here  truly  were  the  "hewers  of  wood"  and  the  "drawers  of 
water," 

That  the  Puritans  disparaged  idleness  admits  of  no  dis¬ 
pute.  One  scholar  has  well  said  that  "few  communities  have 
legislated  so  frequently  end  minutely  against  Idleness  as 
the  New  England  colonies,  beginning  with  the  first  church 

covenant  of  Salem,  whose  signers  promised  to  'shun  Idleness 

2 

as  the  bane  of  any  state.'"  This  ban  against  the  easy  life 


1.  Cotton. Mather,  Tremenda.., (Boston,  1721),  27. 

2,  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Builders  of  the  Bey  Colony 
(Boston,  1930),  166,  "Surely  they  were  much  deceived,  or 
else  ill  Inforred,  that  ventured  thither  in  hope  to  live 

In  plenty  end  idleness,  both  at  a  time;*  wrote  William  Wood 
(early  settler  in  Salem)  against  New  England's  slanderers, 

"and  it  is  as  much  pity  that  he  that  can  work  and  will  [cont,] 
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applied,  of  course,  to  those  vho  "called"  an<5  "bade"  as 
well  as  those  who  "came"  and  "did,"  tut  v:lth  this  differ¬ 
ence;  the  master  worked  for  himself  and  his  own,  the  serv¬ 
ant  for  hie  master.  Hence  the  pressures  against  the  lat¬ 
ter  vrere  {greater,  and  more  frequently  brou^:ht  to  tear,  re¬ 
quiring  only  the  notice  of  the  master  that  his  can  or  maid 
was  "mlsepending  time," 

The  early  settlers  had  ample  opportunity  to  learn  the 
dangers  of  Idle  servants,  for  more  than  one  group  had  teen 
sent  to  New  Elnglend's  shores  to  work  end  make  a  profit  for 
absent  masters — only  to  dissipate  their  time  and  their 
comoany's  profits  in  careless  living,  and  in  sitting  by  the 

3 

fireside  when  they  should  have  teen  working,  Koreover,  from 
early  times  they  had  the  admonition  of  the  Governor  and 


[ftn,  2  cont.]  not,  should  eat,  as  it  is  pity  that  he  that 
would  work  and  cannot,  should  fast,"  "New  England's  Pros¬ 
pect,"  In  Alexander  Youncr,  Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters 
of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  1623  to  liS36,,,'‘' 

'(Boeton','  1846)',  ^13. 

3,  C,  K.  Shipton,  Roger  Conent  A  Founder  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (Cambridge,  19^5),  51“59',*^-50;  Charles  M, 
Andrews,  The  Colonlsl  Period  of  American  Elstory  (New 
Haven,  193^193^1 ,  I,  329-33^:  Bradford  *  s'  hlstcry,  15^  ff; 
Frances  Royee-Troup,  John  khlte  the  Patriarch  of  Dorchester 
and  the  Founder  of  Ha seachusetts'  1575-16^  With  an  account 
of  the  Early  Settlements  In  y^ssachusett's’ 1620-1630  (New 
York,  1930),  71,  91,'ioT»^05,  119 ,'1^3.  John  Josselyn,  In 
his  "An  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New  England..,, ■  M.H.S,, 

3  Colls . .  Ill,  332,  remarks  "They  have  store  of  Children, 
end  ere  well  accomodated  with  Servants,  many  hands  make 
light  work,  many  hands  make  a  full  fraught,  tut  many  mouths 
eat  \vo  all,  as  some  old  planters  have  experimented,. V." 
(I673T.  1 tailcs  mine. 
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Ccripeny  of  MaEsachueette  Bay  before  then,  concerning  i te 
Eervents; 

And  wee  hertely  nray  yow,  that  all  bee  kept  to 
labor,  as  the  only  neanes  to  reduce  them  to 
clvlll,  yea,  a  godly  lyfe,  end  to  keepe  youth 
from  falling  Into  many  enormities  wthl]ch  by 
nature  wee  are  all  too  much  enclyned  vnto, 

4 

The  lews  which  followed  this  experience  and  this  ad¬ 
monition  were  as  much  the  realization  of  the  necessity  of 
work  In  a  frontier  civilization,  as  they  were  the  Puritan 
recognition  of  man's  necessity  to  have  two  callings—eecular 

and  religious— and  they  were  spoiled  with  a  fine  Imoartlallty 

5 

to  free  and  bound  alike,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  eighteenth  century,  after  the  political  domination 
of  the  Puritans  was  broken,  saw  no  decline  in  the  abhor¬ 
rence  of  Idleness,  even  If  It  saw  an  increase  of  the  evil. 

The  ministers  and  the  government  continued,  as  though  with 
one  breath,  to  damn  those  who  would  not  work,  Samuel  Wil¬ 
lard  wrote  and  preached  that  man  Is  by  nature  an  active 
being  who  cannot  be  still.  If  he  Is  not  doing  something  ac¬ 
tive  and  oroductlve  he  will  be  doing  something  evil  and  sinful. 
Therefore  It  behooves  mankind,  and  mankind's  rulers,  to  abhor 
Idleness,  "the  Devil's  Pillow,  on  which  If  he  can  gain  Men 

to  ly  down,  he  hath  them  his  own,  to  do  what  he  pleaseth 

6 

with  them,"  Workhouses  were  provided  for  those  who  lived 


4,  Hass,  Rees..  I,  397  (1629). 

5,  See  above,  chapter  III, 

6,  A  Conpleat  Body  of  Divinity.,..  683* 
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laiy  and  had  no  vielble  means  of  support  as  early  as  1682; 
while  a  house  of  correction  would  suffice  where  no  work- 
house  was,  as  one  James  Mead  found  out  In  Cambridge  In  1737, 
The  provincial  legislature,  following  the  example  of  the 

I 

colonial  general  courts,  legislated  freely  on  the  subject  to 

the  sorrow  of  those  who  preferred  to  misspend  their  time  in 

7 

t  taverns  and  other  places  of  solace.  Work  was  Indeed  the 

i 

;  common  lot  of  man. 

In  those  hardy  times  it  was  not  only  presumed,  but 

ordered  that  free  laborers  should  work  the  "whole  day,  al- 

loweing  convenient  tyme  for  foode  &  rest,"  the  eight  hour 

day.  Indeed  the  ten-hour  day,  being  far,  too  far  in  the 

8 

future.  Rare  was  the  master  who  let  his  servant  sleep  later 
than  he,  or  stop  work  earlier,  and  rare  was  the  mistress  who 
failed  to  rouse  a  sleepy  maid  from  her  bed  in  the  attic  be¬ 
fore  she  stirred  herself  to  get  the  day  started.  Indeed, 
since  most  servants  worked  along  with  their  masters  or 
mistresses  on  farm  or  in  shop,  in  house  or  garden,  they  had 
a  long  supervised  day  of  labor  before  them  when  the  cock 


7,  Boston  was  given  one  hundred  pounds  in  a  beauest 
for  the  building  of  a  workhouse  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

It  burned,  and  In  1682  the  town  voted  to  raise  one  thousand 
pounds  to  build  a  new  one  to  be  used  also  for  families  and 
■;  persons  who  "misspend"  time  in  idleness  and  tippling, 

?  Boston  Records.  VII,  157-158,  karller  that  same  year  the 
t  General  Court  had  ordered  the  idle  to  be  sent  about  their 
«  work  or  sent  to  the  house  of  correction,  Maes.  Recs.^  V, 

1  373,  Cotton  Mather  reminded  his  readers  that  a  provincial 

f  lew  required  the  idle  to  be  Incarcerated  in  the  workhouse, 

3  A  faithful  Monitor,.,.  22.  Meed's  case  Is  In  MSS.  Middlesex 
Sessions ,  III,  7^  (1737),  See  also  chapter  III,  above,  oaaslm. 


L 


8,  Mass.  Rees..  I,  109  (1633)* 
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crowed.  If  they  vere  among:  those  who  spent  the  night  hours 

In  dalliance  or  nightwalking.  It  must  have  been  hard  Indeed 

to  out  on  their  crude  "servant's  shoes,"  leather  or  homesptin 

working  clothes,  end  aooear  lively  and  alert  at  breakfast 
9 

time. 

Those  servants  who  did  not  respond  promptly  to  the  cock's 
crow  or  the  master's  hello,  or  who  too  frequently  dieolayed 
a  lack  of  diligence  In  their  master's  business  were  subject 
to  discipline  at  the  hands  of  their  masters,  and  In  more  ex¬ 
treme  cases  to  dleclollne  at  the  hands  of  the  courts.  Moder¬ 
ate  your  stripes  when  whipping  your  refractory  servants, 
urged  Cotton  Mather;  and  servants,  "Let  your  obedience. . .be 
such,  as  will  manifest  that  you  are  the  Obedient  Children  of 
God."  For,  he  continued,  you 

are  the  Animate.  Separate .  Active  Instruments  of 
other  men.  Servants,  your  Tongue s7  your  tiands 
your  Feet .  are  your  Masters,  and  they  should  move 
according  to  the  Will  of  your  Masters. 

10 

Probably  most  masters  did  punish  with  moderation,  but  the 
servant  protests  of  the  period  Indicate  that  ell  did  not. 

For  those  too  sunk  In  the  sin  of  Idleness  to  feel  the  moderate 
correction  reasonable  to  give  In  the  home,  the  courts  pro¬ 
vided  punishments. 


9.  For  examples  of  the  night  life  of  servants,  see 
chapter  VI,  Young  servants  may  have  gone  barefoot  In  the 
summer  time  but  see  the  advertisement  for  "servant's  shoes" 
In  Evening-Post.  Jan.  30,  1744, 

10,  A  Good  Master  Well-Served....  15-16,  38* 


11,  Lee  chapters  HI, VII, 
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It  may  be  aesumed,  then,  that  bo  Ions?:  as  a  master's 

eye  was  upon  him,  or  near  enough  occasionally  to  supervise, 

so  long  ae  the  master's  good  right  arm  was  strong,  or  the 

courts  were  functioning,  the  servant  put  In  a  good  day's 

work.  Many  would  undoubtedly  work  without  constant  super- 

i  vision,  such  as  the  hegro  man  advertised  who  was  "a  felth- 

12 

}  full  Fellow  to  Work  without  Inspection,"  For  those  who 

I  would  not,  there  was  a  ready  word  of  reproof,  "Be  not  those 

Eye-Servants,  that  will  do  their  Masters  Will,  no  longer  then 

,  13 

Lslc]  their  Masters  Eye  Is  upon  them,,,,"  Or,  as  Benjamin 

Wadsworth  said,  "Servants  are  very  wicked,  when  they  are 

LAZY  and  IDLE  In  their  Masters  Service.  The  Slothful  Servant. 

14 

Is  Justly  called  Wicked.,.," 

While  a  good  day's  work  was  long,  and  often  arduous,  a 
f  more  leisurely  pace  was  set  than  would  today  obtain  In  a 

modern  factory.  The  master,  who  worked  along  with  hls  serv¬ 
ant,  could  see,  and  Indeed  feel,  when  hls  servant  was  work¬ 
ing  too  herd,  for  he  worked  hard  too.  If  the  weather  were 
hot,  they  orotably  took  'meete  time'  for  rest  at  noon  even 
though  they  did  not  perpetuate  the  ten-to-two  respite  mastere 

and  servants  In  Roger  Conant's  day  In  Salem  took  one  hot 
15 

summer.  An  occasional  drink  of  cider  undoubtedly  shortened 


12,  Ge  zette.  June  5»  1750, 

13.  Cotton  Mather,  A  Family  V/ell-Ordered, . . ,  68, 

14.  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  The  Well-Ordered  Family...^  118, 

15,  Shloton,  Rogor  Conent. . . .  95~96 .  This  long  rest- 
hour  was  to  avoid  the  effects  of  unaccustomed  heat. 
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the  loncrest  dsye:  In  winter,  cendle- lighting"  came  early. 

Even  when  KaesachuEettB  ordered  children  and  eervents  to 

be  employed  at  preparing  and  spinning  wild  hemp  ao  that 

morning,  evenings,  and  "other  seasons"  would  not  be  lost 

as  formerly,  masters  were  cautioned  that  it  should  be  done 

without . "abridging  any  such  servants  of  their  dewe  times  for 

16 

foode  &  rest,  or  other  needfull  refreshings."  Generally 

speaking,  servants  were  not  worked  as  animals.  Or  If  they 

were,  It  was  worth  advertising  about,  as  was  one  lass  In 

the  eighteenth  century:  "The  very  best  Negro  in  town,  who 

has  had  the  small  pox  &  measles.  Is  as  hearty  as  a  horse,  as 

17 

brisk  as  a  bird  end  will  work  like  a  beaver," 

During  the  early  period  of  settlement,  roughly  down  to 

the  end  of  the  "Great  Migration,"  most  servants,  and  indeed 

moat  masters,  were  engaged  in  what  later  economists  would 

call  caoltal  formation — building  homes  and  barns,  breaking 

up  the  soil,  clearing  land,  making  roads  and  building  docks; 

or  as  a  contenoorary  chronicler  described  It,  "much  labour  A 

18 

8ervl8e...to  be  done  aboute  building  A  planting,  Ac,,,," 
Indeea  this  activity  was  never  to  cease  during  the  first 
century  of  frontier  life,  even  though  the  eastern  coastlands 
were  well  settled  long  before.  Once  broken,  the  land  was 

16,  Mass.  Rees,.  I,  322  (l64l),  A  shortage  of  clothing 
was  feared, 

17,  Evening-Post.  Aug,  23,  17^2, 

18,  Bradford* e  History.  476.  Hutchinson,  History, . . .  I, 
85.  Even  the  ministers  came  oreoared  to  farm.  John  Plsk 
arrived  In  1637  "well  stocked  with  Servants,  and  all  sorts  of 
Toole  for  Husbandry  and  carpentry...."  Mather.  Magnalla.... 
ill,  142, 
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keot  in  heavy  uee  providing  the  grain,  cattle,  end  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  all  kinds  necessary  and  profitable  to  sell 
to  the  seemingly  endless  stream  of  imr;igrante  vho  had  fled 
the  shores  of  England  and  the  me chi nations  of  the  Stuarts, 
Illustrative,  if  not  typical,  of  this  investment  of  time, 
money,  and  labor  in  land  is  the  Indenture  between  William 
Tyng,  merchant  of  Boston,  and  John  Reede,  Weymouth  farmer, 
in  1639.  Reede  was  to  farm  Tyng's  land  at  Mount  Wollaston 
for  ten  years,  Reade  provided  forty-two  heed  of  cattle  (ten 
milch  cows  Included),  ten  oxen,  four  mares,  one  colt,  twenty 
goats,  one  ram,  twelve  nigs,  one  cock  and  ten  hens,  one 
turkey  cock  and  two  hens,  one  gender  end  four  geese,  one 
dreke  and  four  ducks.  He  was  to  build  a  tarn  seventy-four 
feet  by  forty,  and  to  keep  seven  men-eervants  "able  for 
their  eeverall  Imoloyments, "  and  tw'o  maid-servants,  Tyng 
was  to  pay  one  half  the  wages  of  any  workmen  or  women  hired 
at  special  times  for  planting,  reaolng,  mowing,  and  making 

19 

hay, 

WTien  the  easily-cleared,  or  already-cleared,  land  of 
the  eastern  shores  was  taken  up,  the  colonists  and  their 
servants  moved  on  to  the  fertile  clearings  about  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River,  Only  when  the  cleared  land  was  gone  did 
they  fill  in  the  gap  between  the  two  lines  of  settlement, 
and  then  spread  westward  from  the  Connecticut,  Indeed,  as 
late  as  1739,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ebenezer  Rarkmen's  servant 


19,  Lechford,  Note-Book.  9^100, 
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ZO 

V8E  clearlnp^  lend  of  rocke  or  treee  In  V.'orceeter, 

The  lack  of  an  e;:port8ble  eteple  euch  ee  tobacco,  rice, 
or  cotton  In  those  deye  of  staple  products  Is  likely  to 
obscure  the  significance  end  Importence  of  egrlculture  In 
Maeeachueetts.  Particularly  Is  this  so  when  the  core  spec¬ 
tacular  (and  profitable)  activities  of  fishing,  shlp-bulldlng, 
and,  above  all,  trade  made  it  possible  that  the  Bay  should 
not  be  a  mere  backwater  of  colonial  settlement,  but  a  vigor¬ 
ous  leader  in  the  economic  development  of  this  new  country. 
Nevertheless,  It  la  wise  not  to  overlook  the  important  fact 
that  most  residents  of  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  >ia8Bachu- 
eetts  Bay,  and  later  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  were  en¬ 
gaged  In  getting  a  living,  a  good  living,  from  the  soil  as 
late  as  the  Bcvolution  and  after.  Indeed,  they  exported 
agricultural  surolus  In  the  fonr.  of  horses  and  cattle,  and 
even  grains.  Without  the  trade  they  could  never  have  pros¬ 
pered,  but  without  the  farmer  they  could  not  have  lived. 

This  dependence  on  agriculture  lends  Importance  to  the 
role  of  the  servant  on  the  farm,  an  area  that  should  not  be 
neglected.  Since  the  farms  were  generally  s’T’all,  and  since 
no  staple  was  produced,  heavy  Investment  in  laboring  hands 
was  neither  possible,  nor  profitable.  Moreover,  the  families 
of  the  colonists  provided  sons  and  daughters  to  do  the  work 
of  the  farm.  Even  so,  many  farmers  of  moderate  means  had  at 
some  time  in  their  career  a  servant  or  two  who  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  raising  of  food,  or  helped  the 


20.  MSS,  Diary  of  Ebenezer  Parkman,  Mar,  3»  1739, 
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cverburdened  mother  in  the  multi I'erloue  houeehold  taeks  of 
the  day. 

Look  In  on  the  farm  of  Robert  Eanes  of  Middlesex  County 
In  the  l670's,  for  example.  Mr,  Eanes  had  a  servant  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  husbandry  for  ten  years.  This  lad,  not  too 
well  disciplined,  it  appears,  nevertheless  was  diligently 
at  work  on  the  farm  whenever  one  Isaac  Richardson  occasioned 
to  be  passing  by.  He  plowed,  loaded  hay,  took  the  cows  to 
the  salt  marshes,  went  to  the  market  for  his  master,  arid 
worked  early  and  late  and  very  hard.  Moreover,  this  seven¬ 
teenth-century  farmer  not  only  had  the  labor  of  himself  and 

21 

servant,  but,  on  occasion,  he  hired  others.  Or  look  in 

on  the  farm  of  Abraham  Howe  a  few  years  earlier.  Here  a 

servant  was  making  hay,  husking  com,  herding  and  feeding 

cattle,  cutting  wood,  felling  trees,  and  having  charge  of  the 

22 

farm  work  while  his  master  was  gone  early  in  the  spring, 

A  decade  or  so  before  this,  in  Essex  County,  the  farm  of 

Samuel  Symonds  Is  enlightening.  Here  was  a  farmer  with  two 

servants,  both  men,  both  capable  of  doing  the  heavy  work  of 

farming.  Moreover,  Farmer  Symonds  found  it  necessary  to  hire 

the  son  of  a  neighbor,  Goc^men  Bragg,  to  help  with  the  plow- 
23 

Ing,  Apparently,  some  of  these  one-man  farms  took  more 


21.  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court  Files,  file  58,  no 
number  (case  of  Thomas  Hall,  Apr,  19,  1671), 

22.  Ibid. .  file  53,  no  number  (case  of  Jerathmeel 
Bowers,  May  18,  1669), 

23.  Morgen,  The  Puritan  Family..., 


70-71, 
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24 

than  one  man. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work,  it  Is  safe  to  assume 

thst  the  servants  on  the  farm,  like  the  farmer  himself, 

were  Jacks  of  all  trades.  It  Is  certain  that  they  milked 

the  cows,  planted  corn,  fetched  water,  tended  cattle  and 

sheep,  drove  hops,  carried  bushels  of  corn,  and  threshed 

barley.  In  slack  times  they  cleared  lend,  fetched  sand 

with  a  team  and  cart,  carted  mulch  with  a  team  of  oxen,  end 
25 

spread  dung.  Probably  they  gardened  too,  although  that 

task  was  more  likely  the  lot  of  the  household  servant  than 

26 

the  man  of  heavy  work. 

Illustrative  of  the  relatively  wide  use  of  servants 
on  New-England  farms.  Is  the  fact  that  servants  of  many 
types  were  to  be  found  laboring  there  side  by  side  with 
their  respective  mesters.  Zachary  Kdeth  of  Plymouth  In 


24,  The  Scotch  servants  of  the  Iron  Works  at  Saugus, 
some  thirty-five  or  more,  were  kept  at  farming.  See  the 
tyoescrlot,  "A  Collection  of  Papers  Relating  to  the  Iron 
Works...,"  9,  183  ff.  For  other  farmers  with  large  numbers 
of  servants,  see:  Lechford,  Note-Book .  65**86,  94-100; 
News-Letter.  Fiar.  18-25,  1742. 

25,  Essex  County  Court.  I,  137;  Plym,  Rees..  HI,  91; 
Wlnthron  Papers'.  Ill ."'24? .  268-269;  IV  232-233,  236-237; 
Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  196;  Evening-Post^  Jan,  19,  1736; 
N.E,  Journal.  Jan.  8.  1733;  MSS.  Diary  of  t'benezer  Parkman, 
Mar.  3-May  1,  1739;  MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  38, 

no  number  (case  of  Willie ra  Clark,  Nov,  1665);  MSS.  Middlesex 
Sessions,  I,  44, 

26,  For  general  fermlnp:  methods  see  Robert  R,  Walcott, 
"Husbandry  In  Colonial  New  England,"  N , E . Q . .  IX  (June,  1936), 
218-252. 


I 
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27  28 
16^6/47,  John  Co)Z'frswell ‘  8  eon  of  loswlch,  in  1653, 

29 

and  Alexander  Perry  of  Boston  in  1724,  for  example,  were 
apprenticed  to  farmers.  Many  others  were  simply  white  or 
Indian  indentured  servants  bound  out  without  training 

30 

provisions,  and  still  others  were  Negroes,  bound  for  life. 


27,  Plym,  Rece..  II,  112-113.  The  agreement  speci¬ 
fied  husbandry  or  any  business  the  master  sew  good  for 
Zachary, 

28,  Essex  Probate.  I,  156, 

29,  MSS,  “Edward  Winslow  Notary  Public,  Benjamin 
Drew  1741-1759,"  4-5.  Perry  was  to  be  taught  husbandry  or 
the  "art  or  mistery  of  Ironwork.,,,"  See  also:  MSS,  Middle¬ 
sex  Court  Files,  file  6,  200  (1653);  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions, 
III,  314  (1725);  IV,  176-177  (1728);  MSS.  Boston  Inden¬ 
tures,  I,  1  (1740);  2  (1740);  7  (1740);  9  (1740);  12  (1741); 
36  (1745);  Plym.  Rees. .  I,  110  (I638);  Essex  County  Court 

I,  325-326  ■(1653), 

30,  For  Indians  see:  News-Letter.  Oct,  6-13,  1737, 

"born  in  the  country,  and  bred  up  to  husbandry  from  hl« 
Infancy,"  For  Indians  advertised  as  fit  for  the  country, 
ibid..  Oct.  20-27,  1732;  Gazette.  Sept.  15-22,  1729. 

Whites:  MSS.  Diary  of  Ebenezer  Parknan,  Dec,  5,  1738-June 
22,  1739;  MSS.  Essex  Sessions,  IV,  106  (1723);  Gazette,  Kay 
2-9,  1737;  Evening-Post .  Seot.  21,  1741;  W’inthrop  Papers,. 
Ill,  618-519  (1637);  r-ssex  Probate.  II,  4b6-4l0  (1674). 

The  newspapers  advertised  several  men  and  women  as  fit  for 
farming,  or  for  town  or  country  business:  News-Letter.  Aug, 
5-12,  1717  (thirty  men,  tradesmen  and  farmers);  Nov,  18-25, 
1725;  Dec.  9-16,  1725;  Gazette.  Mlar.  21-28,  1719/20;  Dec, 
21-28,  1719;  May  2-9,  1720;  June  13-20,  1720;  Dec.  6-I3, 
1736;  Nov,  24,  1741  (several);  Courant .  Mar,  18-25,  1723; 
Apr.  1-8,  1723;  N.E.  Journal.  May  3I,  1737;  Evening-Post. 

Kay  22,  1738;  Feb.  19,  1739;  Dec.  7,  1741;  8,  1742; 

Dec.  1,  1746;  Mar.  23,  1747;  May  14,  1750  (several  Irish, 
male  and  female,  fit  for  town  or  country);  Cct,  15,  1750, 

In  ir id . .  Nov,  19,  1744,  several  French  prisoners  were 
offered  for  farm  labor.  In  ibid . .  for  Feb,  11,  1745,  and 
Apr,  11,  1748  were  advertisements  from  people  desireoue 
of  getting  farm  labor.  The  women  were  probably  used  in 
household,  dairy,  and  garden. 
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In  fact,  as  early  as  l66l  (and  probably  earlier  than 

31 

that)  Negroes  were  working-  on  farms.  Despite  the  belief, 
fostered  by  some  historians,  that  blacks  were  adaptable  only 
to  the  mess  production  of  the  plantation  economy,  Negroes 
were  eooarently  regularly  used  on  farms  even  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  when  such  labor  was  scarce.  One,  rented 

1  along  with  a  farm  in  1678,  was  described  as  an  able  servant, 

32 

despite  the  darkness  of  his  skin, 

I  One  needs  only  to  turn  to  the  newspapers  to  be  con¬ 

vinced  that  Negroes  In  the  eighteenth  century  were  used  on 
farms  quite  extensively.  Scores  of  advertisements  pro¬ 
claimed  that  such  end  such  a  slave  was  "Fit  for  town  or 

33 

country,"  If  this  seems  too  general  and  too  vague  one  who 
reads  further  will  see  Negroes  specifically  recommended  for 
i  the  country;  a  man,  "fit  for  husbandry;"  a  young  fellow, 
healthy  and  fit  for  town  or  country  but  "better  for  the 
Country,"  a  likely  young  man  "completely  fit  for  country 
business,"  a  man  for  "husbandry,"  a  young  man  about  twenty- 


31,  MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  42,  no  number  (case 
of  Benjamin  Crane's  Negro,  June  14,  1661), 

32,  Ibid. .  file  85,  no  ntinber  (case  of  Thomas  Klne,  1678), 

33»  One  hundred  and  nine  males  plus  a  "parcel,"  and 
sixty  females  advertised  as  fit  for  town  or  couiitry  were 
noted  ill  files  of  the  G-azette .  Evening-Post .  Post-Boy. 
Courent .  and  N.E.  Journal  between  K^r.  17?1  and  !iov,  1750, 

For  the  period  from  1731  to  1750  the  News-Letter  offered 
230  slaves  for  sale,  many  of  whom  were  listed  as  fit  for 
either  town  or  country.  Duplicates  have  been  checked  in  the 
first  five  capers.  The  women  were  probably  used  in  house¬ 
hold,  dairy,  and  garden. 
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three  fit  for  a  "farcer,"  a  strong  healthy  man  "fit  for 
farralns:  huslnese, "  a  strong  and  lusty  man  "very  suitable  for 
husbandry  work,"  and  a  man  about  twenty-two  "fit  for  any 

34 

country  Buslnese," 

These  men  did  not  come  from  Africa  trained  to  do  New- 
Enp'land  farming,  of  course.  They  had  to  be  taught.  One 
diarist.  In  the  late  1720' s,  shows  this  when  he  recorded  that 
he  could  not  perform  many  ministerial  duties  because  his 
Negro  boy,  bought  two  weeks  before,  was  new,  and  could  not 

^  35 

yet  do  his  work.  But  that  the  Negroes  learned  Is  shown  in 
The  Weekly  News-Letter  for  l“^rch  182-25,  17 ^2 J 


If  there  be  any  Person  ouallfled  and  disposed 
(with  a  nroper  Recommendation)  to  take  Care  of 
a  large  Farm  not  far  distant  from  Boston,  with 
Negroes  end  Stock  thereon,  he  may  meet  with 
proper  Encouragement,  by  applying  to  the  Printer 
hereof. 


34,  Gazette.  Nov.  1-8,  1725;  Evening  Post,  Nov,  27, 

1738  (advertisements  following  on  Dec,  11,  173°,  and  Mar, 

5,  1739,  similar  but  not  exact,  may  or  may  not  be  the  same 
man);  Gazette.  3^ar.  18-25,  1734;  Sent,  25-Oct.  2,  1732;  Nov, 

6,  1750;  June  5,  1750;  July  13,  1742;  Nov.  3,  1741.  For 
others  recommended  for  the  country  see:  i'I.E.  Journal.  Atig, 
11,  1730;  May  5,  1735;  Nov.  6,  1739;  Apr.  1740;'  Apr.  14, 
1741;  Gazette.  Get.  23-30,  1721;  June  18-25,  1739;  Nov,  3, 
I74I;  Mar,  16,  1742;  Sept,  25,  1744;  July  4,  1749;  Evening- 
Post.  Sept.  8,  1735;  May  1,  1^8;  Sept.  10,  1739;  July  26, 
1742;  Apr,  22,  1745,  Women  recommended  for  the  country  can 
be  seen  In:  N,£.  Journal.  May  1,  1732;  Nov,  27,  1732;  Jan, 

8,  1733;  gazette,  Jan,  21-28,  1740;  Evening-Post.  Mar,  15, 
1736;  CctT'24,  1737;  Apr.  3,  1738;  June  28,  1742;  July  26, 
1742;  Mar,  4,  1745;  Jan.  18,  1748,  For  a  Negro  farmer 
wanted,  see  ibid. .  Aug,  5,  1743. 


35.  MSS,  riary  of  Ebenezer  Perkraan,  Aug.  27,  1728, 
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The  year  before,  The  Bopton  C^nzette.  or.  weeVly  Journal 

offered  three  Negroes  for  sale  from  a  farm  In  Cenbrldge  plus 

36 

a  gardener's  time  for  three  years.  Others,  more  individual, 
show  the  ability  of  the  Negro  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
diversified  activity  of  the  small  farm.  Offered  for  sale 
were:  a  man  used  to  farming  "an  excellent  fellow  at  driving 
a  cart;"  a  man  who  could  do  "all  sorts  of  husbandry  well;" 
a  man  who  was  a  "master  of  the  farming  business;"  a  man  "bred 
up  to  husbandry;"  a  man  "chiefly  brought  up  to  Country  busi¬ 
ness;"  a  well-seasoned  man  who  "understands  i^’armlng  very 
well;"  two  men,  one  about  twenty-six  who  could  do"all  sorts 
of  farming  business;"  and  one  about  twenty-five,  "used  to 

farming  several  years,"  The  Negro  farmed  In  Massachusetts 

37 

too. 

Just  as  the  servant  population  was  engaged  In  farming 
and  allied  activities  from  the  very  beginnings  of  servitude 
In  New  England  so  they  were  employed  In  domestic  service. 

This  term  embraces  much  more  than  its  present  use  would  In¬ 
dicate,  for  the  relatively  low  division  of  labor  left  to  the 


36,  Aug,  3-10,  1741. 

37.  Eyenlng-Post .  Dec,  15,  1735;  Oct.  1,  1739;  Gazette. 
Nov.  27,  1750;  Nov.  22-29,  1736;  Jan.  3-10,  1737;  Dec.  9, 
1746;  Evening-Post,  June  13,  1737;  Gazette.  Feb.  21,  1749; 
Apr,  11,  1749.  For  other  Negroes  trained  to  farming  see: 
Nsvg^Letter.  July  7-l4,  1707;  N.E.  Journal.  May  14,  1733; 

P'eb.  27,  1739;  Gazette.  Apr,  14,  1737;  July  4-11,  1737  (a 

man  end. wife);  Dec.  22,  174l;  Mar.  24,  1747;  l-iar.  31,  1747; 

Anr.  28,  1747;  May  3,  1748;  Nov.  I5,  1748;  Evening-Post, 

Sent.  5,  1743;  July  30,  1744;  Aug.  13,  17^+4;  July  28,  1746; 

Cct.  13,  1746;  Sept.  7,  1747;  Feb.  15,  1748;  July  10,  1749; 

Post-Boy .  Mar.  31,  1746;  June  19,  1749.  Occasionally  runaway 
slaves  were  listed  as  understanding  farming.  For  examples 
see;  Evening-Post.  June  26,  1749;  Courant .  June  8-15,  1724, 


household  ^Buch  duties  as  making:;  yarn,  butter,  end  clothes, 

mllkinjs:  cows,  tendin^2:  garden,  and  other  diverse  activities. 

Moreover,  there  was  the  business  of  being  a  gentlemen's 

gentleman,  a  term  few,  if  any,  masters  applied  to  their 

personal  body  servants,  but  one  which  expresses  well  the 

varied  treks  of  boys  and  men  who  attended  their  masters  on 

travel  days,  performed  as  scribes,  drivers,  valets— In  fact, 

did  anything  requested  of  them. 

From  the  1630*8  on,  the  well-to-do-families  of  the  Bay 

region  exmployed  servants  in  the  house,  and  many  a  farm 

family  or  modest  town  dweller  had  at  least  one  maid-of-all- 

work.  Down  to  the  late  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

such  maids  were  usually  young  women  of  the  neighborhood, 

afterwards  Negroes,  either  male  or  female,  frequently  took 

the  place  of  white  Indentured  house  labor.  On  occasion, 

Indian  girls,  slave  or  indentured,  worked  along  with  their 

38 

darker  or  fairer  sisters  on  the  same  menial  tasks.  The 
nature  of  the  work  which  these  domestics  did  can  well  be 
imagined.  At  the  risk  of  belaboring  the  obvious,  however, 
it  may  be  worth  indicating  what  the  colonists  wanted,  as 
shown  in  their  newspaper  advertisements.  Quite  common  were 
notices  such  as  the  one  offering  for  sale  a  strong  Negro 


13.  For  Indians  see;  M.F.S.,  5  Coll^.,  VIII,  487-488 
(1688);  Gazette,  'fer.  4-11  1722/3;  27-Aug.  3,  1724; 

Nov.  15, “1748;  Aug.  22,  1749;  Dec.  12,  1749;  N.E.  Journal, 
Mar.  3,  1729;  July  15,  1740;  Evening-Post,  Kay  17.  174^2; 
Nev/e-Letter .  Oct,  20-27,  1732;  ■■inthrpo'  Pape  re,  IV,  139 
TT639), 
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women  "well  seaeoned  to  the  country  who  can  do  all  eorts 
of  Household  work  as  V/eehlnj?,  Baklnp;:,  Brewing  and  can  sew 
very  well,,,,"  or  a  white  maid,  to  be  sold  for  a  number  of 
years,  who  “imderetand s  housework  and  can  wash  and  Iron 
very  well,"  Other  advertisements  specified,  along  with 
general  household  work,  such  activities  as  quilting,  knit¬ 
ting,  churning,  dressing  meats,  waiting  table,  carding, 

( 

making  butter,  dairying,  gardening,  dressing  victuals,  brew¬ 
ing,  kitchen  work,  scouring,  tending  children,  buying  pro- 

39 

visions,  making  shirts,  and  nursing  babies  at  the  breast, 
Negro  men  were  used  for  some  of  the  chores  about  the 
house,  too.  Several  were  advertised  as  being  familiar  with 


39.  For  the  Neerro  woman  see  N.E,  Journal.  Feb,  20, 

1739;  for  the  white  woman,  I^vening-Post .  Mar.  23,  17^7. 
Thirty-two  Negro  women,  skills  enumerated,  were  offered 
for  sale  between  1720  and  1750  in  the  Gazette.  Fyening- 
Post .  N.E,  Journal.  News-Letter,  and  Post-Boy .  In  addi— 
tion,  there  were  112  Negro  women,  who  were  specified  as 
household  servants,  offered  for  sale  between  1711  and 
1750  in  the  Gazette .  Post-Boy .  Courant .  Evening-Post. 

N.E.  Journal;  and  in  the  News-Letter  to  1730,  Between 
1731  and  1750  the  latter  paper  offered  over  tv;o  hundred 
slaves  for  sale.  For  skilled  white  servant  women  see: 

MSS.  Winthrop  Papers,  W.3.132  (July  24,  1653);  KSS.  Suf¬ 
folk  Sessions,  11,  14,  1713;  News-Letter.  Aug.  I3-2O  1730; 

June  18-25,  1716  (several);  Ecb.  19,  1739;  Dec,  7,  1/41; 

Mar.  b,  1742;  May  17,  1742;  Sept.  27,  1742;  May  14,  175O; 
Post-Boy.  Sept,  18,  1749  (several);  N.E.  Journal.  Mar,  29, 
I73I;  Feb.  6,  1739;  July  30,  1730;  Gazette.  Dec.  15-22, 
1729;, May  2-9,  1720;  Sept.  26,  1749T‘Ter7"2,  1742;  July  25, 
1749; 'June  30-July  7,  1735;  Cpurent .  Dec.  17-24,  1722,  For 
white  female  servants,  skills  not  enumerated  except  as 
household  see:  Evening-Post .  Dec,  1,  1746;  Dec,  22,  1746; 
Oct.  15,  I75O;  Gazette,  Dec,  6-I3,  1736;  May  2-9,  1737;  Nov, 
12,  1745;  Aug,  30,  17^0 ,  It  would,  of  course,  be  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  any  women,  offered  for  sale,  was  for 
household  puirposes* 
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or  fit  for  "all  rcenner  of  Houpehold  work."  Others  were 

41 

specified  as  belnpr  good,  and  even  excellent,  cooks. 

In  the  better  appointed  homes,  male  house  servants  did 
the  more  specialized  work  of  body  servants  for  their  mas¬ 
ters.  Several  were  advertised  as  being  fit  to  serve  a 
42 

gentlemen.  Thus,  they  shaved  their  raaeters,  dressed  wigs, 

waited  table,  ran  errands,  drove  chaises  or  carriages, 

played  the  violin  of  an  evening  for  the  entertainment  of 

master  and  guests,  and  performed  that  final  service,  carry- 

43 

Ing  their  late  masters  to  the  grave.  These  house  serv¬ 

ants  were  not  always  black,  although  more  frequently  so, 
for  It  Is  rare  that  one  finds  whites  being  advertised  as 
body  servants,  such  as  the  two  listed  In  the  summer  of  1738, 


40.  Thirty-seven  Negroes  were  so  advertised  In  the 
Courant .  N.E.  Journal.  Evenl ng-Foet .  Gazette .  and  Post- 
Boy  between  1724  and  1750* 

41.  See  the  Gazette .  Feb.  27,  1750;  N.E.  Journal,  Dec, 
10,  1733,  Aug.  5.  1740;  Evening-Poet,  Oct.  25,  1742,  Jan, 

10,  1743;  Nov.  23,  1747;  May  1?,  1748;  Dec.  12,  1748;  Weekly 
Rehearsal.  Aor.  17,  1732. 

42.  Gazette  Apr.  9-16,  1739;  Dec.  1,  1747;  Dec. 

1748;  Dec.  12,  1/49;  Nov.  6,  1750;  Evening-Post. 

1736;  Dec.  5,  1737;  Feb.  20,  1749;  -^oet-Boy.  Nov.  25, 


20, 

1^45, 


43.  For  those  and  other  general  services  see:  Boston 
Records,  VIII,  225  (1728);  XIY,  174;  Pulelfer,  Lews.  33 
(1639/40) ;  255  (1632);  V/lnthroo  Papers.  V,  284-28311648); 
h . H . S . ,  5  Oollg . ,  V ,  191  (1685);  Sibley’s  Harvard  Graduates. 
I,  597-598  (1697);  IV,  626,  1719;  hSS.  Bristol  Sessions, 

III,  300  (1737);  Post-Boy  F^r.  5,  1750;  Evening-Post ,  Oct, 
25,  1742;  Aug.  22,  1743;  Feb.  9,  1741;,  Apr.  28,  1740; 

Gazette .  July  29-Aug.  5,  1734;  June  20-27,  1737;  Dec.  25, 
1738- Jan.  1,  1739;  Jan.  8-I5,  1739;  May  l4-21.  1739;  Feb.  1, 
1743;  Mar.  18,  1746;  July  18,  1749;  Oct.  23,1750, 
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one  of  whom  could  ehave,  drees  wigs,  end  welt  tables,  while 

the  other  could  "sheve  well  end  [wee]  ueed  to  attending  a 
44 

gentleman."  But  that  they  were  deelreble  Is  to  be  seen 
In  a  1745  notice:  "A  Young  1-len  Inclin'd  to  wait  on  a 
(Gentleman,  may  be  Informed  of  such  a  Place,  inquiring  of 
the  Printer,"  Another  requested  a  coachman,  cook,  and  maid, 
while  yet  another  was  looking  for  a  Jersey,  English,  or 
Irish  boy  who  could  sheve  or  cook. 

Whether  shaving  or  cooking,  mending  or  baking,  the 
young  men  and  women  were  not  born  to  the  tasks  they  per¬ 
formed,  nor  did  they  always  land  on  the  shores  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  equipped  to  beer  these  responsibilities.  If  they  were 
only  "fit"  to  do  all  sorts  of  Household  affairs  rather  than 
"used"  to  them,  they  had  to  be  trained.  While  many  whites 
learned  their  chores  at  home  before  being  put  to  service, 
most  Negroes  had  to  be  taught,  either  in  New  England,  or  in 
the  West  Indies,  to  do  things  the  way  their  white  masters 
desired.  And  even  among  the  white  population,  it  is  in- 


44.  Gazette.  Kay  1-3,  1738;  Sept.  18-25,  1738.  For 
another  who  could  shave  and  "buckle  wigs"  see  ibid . ^  June 
13-20,  1720,  For  other  white,  male,  household-servants 
see:  Winthrop'e  Journal.  II,  257-258  (1645);  Hutchinson, 
History....  I.  56  (1637):  Winthroo  Papers.  Ill,  I3I-I33 
(1633);  IV,  129-130  ( 1 639 )T~^f folk  Deeds.  II,  5I  (1654); 
XI,  1  (1677);  XIII,  311-312  (1665);  XIV,  202  (1684);  286- 
287  (1696/7);  K.H.S.  5  Colls..  V,  I9I  (1685);  MSS.  Hamp¬ 
shire  County  Court,  i,  ‘—5  (1678);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions, 
III,  304  (1724,  the  only  gentlemen's  "gentleman"  I  found) 
Evening-Post.  Aug.  22,  1743, 


45.  Ibid..  Nov.  26,  1745;  Apr.  24-May  1,  1738;  N.E 
Journal.  July  I5,  1740, 
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tereeting  to  note  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  young  girl 
to  be  put  “apprentice"  to  learn  housewliery,  to  Xnlt,  and 
to  sew.  Thus  as  early  as  1643  the  young  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Hoeklne  was  put  out  to  a  Thomas  Whitney  and  wife  who 

were  to  Instruct  her  in  "learning  end  sewing  In  reasonable 
46 

manner,,,,"  Four  decades  later  a  diarist  recorded  that 


This  day  came  Into  our  family  Elizabeth  Nevenson, 
daughter  of  Mr,  Jno,  Nevlnson  &  Elizabeth  hie 
wife,  who  wilbe  I3  yeares  of  acre  ye  22d,  day  of 
October  next:  the  verbal  Coven[ant]  betveene  my 
wife  <Sc  Mrs.  Nevenson  is  that  she  ye  sd,  Elizabeth 
shall  dwell  with  my  wife  as  a  servt,  six  yeares, 
to  be  taught  Instructed  &  provided  for  as  shalbe 
meet,  &  [thajt  she  shall  not  denart  from  our  family 
during  ye  said  time  without  ray  wives  [sic]  consent, 

47 


Many  other  young  girls  were  put  out  specifically  as  "ap¬ 
prentices"  to  learn  "housewiferey "  In  the  following  de- 
48 

cades. 

However  they  came  to  be  trained,  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  newspaper  coluims,  numbers  were  ready  for  service. 
We  cannot  fall  to  record  a  few:  "an  excellent  waiting  man  for 


^6,  Plym,  Rees..  II,  67-68, 

47,  "Diary  of  Lawrence  Hammond."  In  2  Proc,. 

VII,  146  (1688),  - 

48,  MSS,  "City  of  Boston, , .1695. . .Indenture^, "  n,p,, 
2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th  8th  (1679);  6th  (1678);  13th  and  I6th 
(1660);  17th  (1682);  MSS;  Boston  Indentures,  I,  3»  4,  5,  6 
(17^);  11,  14,  15,  16,  18,  19,  20,  21  (1741);  ff.  Cc- 
casionelly  girls  were  apprenticed  to  "trades,"  For  example, 
Mary  Camden  was  apprenticed  for  seven  years  to  Robert  Pat- 
teehall  of  Boston,  leather  maker,  to  learn  the  trade  or 
"mystery"  of  making  gloves.  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  175 
(1717).  ethers  were  apprenticed  to  become  "Spinsters"  or 
spinners,  MSS,  Boston  Indentures,  I,  passim. 
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a  (gentlemen;*  a  man  about  twenty-five,  fourteen  years  In 

! 

the  country,  who  had  had  the  smallpox,  and  was  a  "strong 
fellow  for  any  outdoor  work,  excels  In  Household  work.., 
washing,  baking,  dressing  meats  or  rooms,  waiting,  etc,..;" 
a  fine  youni?  Barbadian  Negro  fellow  "fit  for  a  gentleman's 
^  house;"  and  Luke  Vardy ' s  Negro  man,  Tom,  "a  compleat  Fel- 

49 

I  low  fit  for  any  Gentleman.,.," 

Gentlemen  to  employ  "compleat"  fellows  would  have  been 
few  and  far  between  if  the  decline  in  farm  prices,  and  the 
fall  in  land  values  which  accompanied  the  drying  up  of  that 
seemingly  endless  stream  of  immigration  in  the  1640*6  had 
not  speeded  up  the  process  already  begun  of  looking  to  the 
sea  for  wealth.  In  the  century  or  more  which  followed  that 
first  great  depression,  the  people  of  the  Bay  region  built 
an  economy  which  would  suoport  an  ever  increasing  division 

50  *  ^ 

of  labor.  The  young  men  (and  women)  of  the  colonies,  of 


49.  Evening-Post  Dec.  5i  1737;  N.E.  Journal.  Jan.  1, 
1728;  Ggzette .  June  24-July  1,  1734;  May  2^31,  1736.  Along' 
side  these  young  men  entering  on  their  "careers,"  it  is  im- 
’^oselble  not  to  niece  this  nathetlc  advertisement  from  the 
Evening-Post .  Oct.  24,  1748,  "A  Negro  fellow  pretty  well  ad- 
venced  in  years  but  capable  of  doing  service  in  a  family.., 
to  be  given  away," 

50,  That  is  not  to  Imnly,  hov/ever,  that  there  was  no 
division  of  labor  in  the  period  before  l64l.  The  Governor 
end  Comneny  of  Massachusetts  Bay  employed  ertisene  to  ply 
their  trades  and  to  train  others  to  the  same  trades.  Shlp- 

:  Wrights,  wheelwrights,  cooners,  cleavers  of  timber,  and  a 
man  skilled  in  salt  making  and  "well  seene  in  mynes  & 
mlneralls . . .fortyflca[tl]one . . . [and]  well  able  to  survelgh 
and  sett  forth  lends,"  were  among  those  sent  over.  Even  a 
I  "chlrurgion"  was  sent  to  keep  the  health  and  train  up  boys 
I  in  hie  profession.  See  Mass.  Rees..  I,  386-398.  [Cont.] 


II 
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England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent,  of  Africa, 


end  of  the  native  Indian  tribes  were  drawn  by  this  division 
of  labor  Into  the  artisan 'e  shop,  the  rope  maker's  rope 
walk,  the  shipyard,  the  merchant's  office,  the  distillery, 
and  the  blacksmith's  shop  as  trainees,  or  a s  common  labor. 
That  economy  was  nurtured  by  the  restless  sea  which 
pushed  Its  way  into  the  many  rivers  end  harbors  end  on  which 


floated  ships  of  New  England  construction,  carrying  fish  for 
the  famous  triangular  trade,  gold  and  sieves  from  the  V^est 
Indies,  horses  end  cattle  and  grain  of  New  England  growth, 


molasses  and  sugar  for  New  England  Rum,  manufactures  from 
England,  coastwise  shipping  for  other  norts,  and  Amerlcan- 

51 

built  ships  to  be  sold  at  their  destination. 


[ftn,  50  cont.l  Quote  from  391,  In  the  seme  period,  besides 
farming,  private  servants  acted  as  messengers,  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  fishermen,  sawyers,  butchers,  Joiners,  seamen, 
clerks,  nellors,  tailors,  thatchers,  hunters,  carriage  makers, 
1  and  household  servants.  See:  V/lnthrop  Papers.  HI,  131-133, 
143-144,  222-223;  IV,  27-29,  ^3,  129-130,  272-273;  Plyp. 

1  Rees..  I,  7,  16,  24,  37,  64,  110,  129-130;  Hutchinson. History . 
(  i,  55;  Aeelstants,  II,  27,  88;  Mass,  Rees..  I,  137;  Lechford, 

,  Note-Book.  210,  345-349. 

51.  There  Is  no  single,  up  to  date,  economic  history  of 
i  New  England  In  the  Colonial  period.  I  have  used  V/llllara  B, 
'*eeden.  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England  1620-1789 
(Boston,  1890),  l-ll .  papslm.  r'or  maritime  activities,  see 
Samuel  Eliot  Mori  eon.  The  Maritime  History  of  Me saachueetts 
1783-1860  (Boston,  1921).  chapter  I.  neesim.;  Raymond  McFer- 
'  l®r^d,  A  History  of  the  New  England  Fisheries  with  maps 
I  (University  of  Renn'sylvenla,  1911),  particularly  chapters  IV 
end  V;  end  for  seventeenth-century  data  see  George  Francis 
I  Dow,  "Shipping  end  Trade  In  Early  New  England,"  M.H.S,,  6 
Proc . .  IV,  I85-2OI .  For  shipbuilding  end  other  trades  see: 

J.  Leader  Bishop,  A  History  of  American  Kenufactures  from 
;  1608-1860. . .  (Philadelphia ,  1864')',  I  .  passim.  ,  but  partlcu- 
larly  chapter  III;  end  Victor  S.  Clerk,  History  of  [cont,] 
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A  modern  writer  has  pointed  out  that  the  trade  of 

Boston,  a  large  and  important  town  of  the  American  scene 

in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  more  akin  in  volume  to  the 

"business  activities  of  the  Kiddle  Ages  than  to  modern  times* 

He  has  reminded  us  that  the  most  important  merchant  house 

in  Boston  carried  on  a  desultory  trade  amounting  to  "but 

^4000  credit  sales  in  a  month  (if  lucky),  and  that  its  day 

52 

was  counted  busy  if  three  tranesctlone  were  made*  Yet, 
this  trade  must  he  viewed  against  a  frontier  society  and.  an 
artisan  form  of  production,  rather  then  being  compered  with 
modern-day  economies.  Then  the  export  of  such  articles  as 
"barreled  beef  and  oork,  hewn  lumber  and  staves,  bowls, 

53 

buckets,  brooms,  ox-bows,  exc-helves,  and  the  like,,,," 
takes  on  greater  significance.  Then  too  the  production,  as 
early  as  1676,  of  seven  hundred  vessels  between  six  and  one 
hundred  tone  and  thirty  vessels  between  one  hundred  and  250 
tons,  and  the  employment  of  thirty  master  shipwrights,  seems 
important.  By  1717,  this  trade  was  employing  3493  as llors  and 
492  ships,  whoce  tonnage  totaled  25,4o6;  and  in  1731,  It  kept 
six  hundred  ships  totaling  38,000  tone  active  in  European  and 

Cftn,  51  cont,1  Manufactures  in  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1929),  1,  chapters  I- IX",'  /or  a  general  inter-pretatlon  of 
economic  life  in  colonial  towns  see  Carl  Brldenbaugh, 

Cities . . . f  chapters  II,  VI,  and  X, 

52,  W.  T,  Baxter,  The  House  of  Hancock;  Business  in 
Boston  1724-177^  (Cambridge,  1945),  294-295, 

53,  Korlson.  The  Maritime  History  of  Massachusetts.,,. 

18.  - - - - 
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coastwlec  tredinpr.  Viewed  against  frontier  society  and 
ertlsen  production,  this  trade  seems  vigorous. 

Trade,  combined  with  agriculture,  eupoorted.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  more  then  thirty  different  occupa¬ 
tions  whose  masters  employed  servants  In  their  tusiness 
(not  Including  domestic  or  agricultural  service),  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  next  century  enlarged  the  number  of  oc¬ 
cupations  which  could  support  servants  to  nearly  one 
hundred.  There  were  probably  many  more  whose  i^cords  escape 
us,  for  one  eighteenth-century  writer  pointed  out  that  shlp- 

55 

building  alone  required  about  thirty  different  trades. 

Thus,  in  that  industry,  records  remain  of  men  apprenticed  to, 
or  laboring  with,  ship  Joiners,  sail  makers,  shlowrlghts, 

56 

ship  carpenters,  rope  makers,  mast  makers,  and  more. 

Once  built,  these  ships  employed  still  more  servants, 

for  we  find  many  youths  apprenticed  to  seamen  or  mariners 

to  learn  their  "art,  trade,  or  mystery"  as  well  as  the  more 

57 

complex  navigation,  others,  not  apprenticed,  were  employed 
in  regular  selling  voyages  either  with  their  masters,  or 


5^.  Bishop,  American  Manufactures....  I,  46-47, 

55*  Ibid, ,  48,  The  man  cited  was  himself  a  shipbuilder, 

56.  See  In  that  order;  MSS,  Boston  Indentures,  I,  60 
(1743);  Gazette .  Sept.  26,  1749  (three  cases);  Evening-Post, 
Jan.  8,  1739;  MSS.  Boston  Indentures,  I,  142  (1748);  MSS', 
Suffolk  Sessions,  IV,  204—205  (1729);  MSS.  boston  Indentures, 
I,  74  (1744),  r'oT  i^egroes  see  footnote  66,  below, 

57.  Eor  apprentices  to  become  mariners,  or  to  learn 
navigation,  see  aopendlx  A.  Some  poor  children  were  bound  to 
the  sea  by  the  boston  Overseers,  for  example,  MSS,  Boston 
Indentures,  I,  68  (1744), 
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58 

were  rented  out  to  the  captain  of  a  veesel.  Even  priva¬ 
teers  carried  them,  as  In  1702,  when  John  Halsey,  comman¬ 
der  of  the  brigantine.  Adventure .  hired  Samuel  Lynde's 
Negro  to  cook  for  him,  guaranteeing  Lynde  one  full  share 

of  any  prizes  and  fifty-five  shillings  a  month.  In  the  next 

59 

year  he  carried  him  to  Barbados,  London,  and  back  again. 

Fishing  and  whaling  took  servants  off  to  sea  too,  par¬ 
ticularly  Indians.  In  fact,  the  early  whaling  industry  of 
the  counties  of  old  Plymouth  Colony  was  built  partly  on 

the  labors  of  Indian  men  and  boys,  many  of  whom  were  bound 

60 

servants,  serving  specifically  for  that  purpose  ,  ViHilte 

6X 

boys  even  became  apprentices  to  learn  the  art  of  fishing. 


58.  Mather,  Magna  11a. . .  VI,  75  (1695);  Gazette .  May 
10-17,  1731,  Aug.' 14,  175O;  Suffolk  County  Court.  If.  635 
(1675),  1092-1093  (1679);  American  Antiouarlan  Society, 

New  Series,  Proc. .  VI  191-195  (ca.  1700);  MGS.  Diary  of 
Joseph  Cotton,  1726-1/56,  202-203  (ca.  1730).  The  demand 
for  Negroes  as  sailors  is  illustrated  In  the  case  of  John 
Mice's  slave  In  1703.  Mlco  had  been  offered  sixty-five  to- 
seventy  shillings  a  month  for  his  Negro's  services  aboard 
other  ships,  but  he  chose  Samuel  Vvhite's  ship  at  fifty- 
five  shillings.  "I  Intreat  [your]  pCar]tlcuiar  care  of  him, 
be  he  In  health  or  sickness  and  that  uoon  all  accot  you  re¬ 
strains,  and  keep  him,  wth  In  bounds  as  much  as  If  he  were 
your  owne,  I  have  brot  him  up  from  a  Child  and  have  a  vallue 
for  him,...*  The  wages  were  to  be  paid  In  gunpowder  from 
London,  MSS.  Mass,  Archives,  IX  I5I.  Several  servant* 
were  advertised  as  seamen:  N.E.  Journal.  Jan.  18,  1731; 

July  14,  1735  (fit  for  sea)*  Eyenl ng-Post .  May  22,  1738  (fit 
for  coasting);  Sept.  21,  1741  (willing  to  go  to  sea);  Oct, 
31,  1743;  Jan.  4,  1748;  Ga zette .  Feb.  13-20,  1737  (used  to 
sea);  Jan.  11,  1743  (three  fit  for  sea);  Oct.  17,  17^, 

59.  MSS,  Mass.  Archives,  IX,  149-150, 

60.  Weeden,  New  England. . . .  I,  430  ff.  For  Indians  In 
particular,  see  Acts  end  Resolves.  II,  36^, 

61.  Essex  County  Court.  I,  231  (I65I).  For  another 
engaged  In  fishing,  Essex  Probate.  Ill,  9-10  (1675)» 
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Thus  In  one  way  or  another,  the  eea  accounted  for  the  labor 
of  many  boye  and  men  bound  to  service  for  a  period  of  years, 
or  for  life. 

Other  servants  were  employed  In  various  occupations, 

from  the  lowly  chimney  sweeps  and  porters  through  weavers, 

barbers,  and  oerlwlgmakers,  ud  to  blacksmiths,  and  gold- 
62 

smiths.  In  fact,  since  almost  every  trade  including  mer- 

63 

chanting  got  its  recruits  from  the  ranks  of  its  apprentices 
it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  every  occupation  except  teach¬ 
ing,  preaching,  and  politics  had  its  bound  labor. 

Of  particular  Interest  is  the  use  of  Negroes  In  skilled 
trades.  Here,  more  than  any  other  place.  Is  shown  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision,  the  sharing  of  common  tasks  and  working 


62,  In  that  orders  Boston  Records.  XVII,  5  (1742/3); 
VIII  173-175  (1723);  MSS.  Hampshire  County  Court,  I,  12 
(1678);  News-Letter.  Oct.  24-3i,  1734;  Courant.  Jan,  7-14. 
1723;  MSS.  Boston  Indentures,  I,  34  ( 1742) Cotton  Mather's 
"Diary,"  M.H.S.,  7  Colie..  VIII,  53  (1711),  and  MSS.  Suf¬ 
folk  Sessions,  II,  5  ( 1712 ) .  For  other  representative  trades 
employing  servants  see:  MSS,  Boston  Indentures,  I,  passim, 
(shoemakers,  cabinet  makers,  curriers,  bricklayers,  block- 
makers,  potters.  Joiners,  turners,  fo’indere,  shoo  keepers); 
MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  250  (1719,  tailor);  88  (1715, 
vlctualer);  III,  87  (1721,  chair  maker);  MSS,  S’offolk  County 
Court,  I,  140  (1682,  taverner);  Essex  County  Court.  I,  111 
(164?,  locksmith);  MSS.  Middlesex  Co’jnty  Court,  HI,  144 
(1676,  miller);  Essex  County  Court.  VIII,  249-50  (l682,  felt 
and  castor  makerT;  Cazett'e.  June"~7.  1748  (nail  maker);  MSS, 
Suffolk  Sessions,  I*j  24'4L5  (1712,  two  cooners),  Clifford  K, 
Shlpton  found  servants  offered  for  sale  skilled  In  forty-one 
major  trades,  "Immleration  to  New  Encland,  1680-1740," 

Jour.  Pol.  Econ..  XLIV  (April,  1936),  227. 

63,  MSS.  Joshua  Winslow  Copy  Book  of  Letters,  Aug,  26, 
1740;  Courant.  Nov,  12-19.  1722;  Cazette.  Dec.  26.  1720-Jan. 
2,  1721. 
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houre,  the  variety  of  experience,  which  made  Kej^ro  slavery 
approximate  the  workaday  conditions  of  other  forme  of  bound 
labor. 

The  emoloyment  of  Negroee  In  varied  trades,  Induetrlea, 
and 'occupations,  helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  late  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century  New 
Englanders,  and  contributed  to  the  reservoir  of  skilled  labor, 
thus  belying  those  later  historians  who  were  to  label  them 
Incapable  of  adaptation  to  a  relatively  complex  civiliza¬ 
tion,  whether  In  non-plentatlon  agriculture  or  village  and 
town  artleanehlp. 

That  old  fiction  has  long  since  been  burled,  end  we 

need  only  to  note  in  passing  that  the  Negro,  In  Africa,  was 

not  unaccustomed  to  the  handicrafts,  and  when  willing,  he 

was  able  to  learn  new  trades  In  America  and  practice  them  with 
64 

proficiency.  As  early  as  1661  a  slave  was  employed  by  a 

Boston  cooper  in  the  making  of  barrels,  and  deeolte  a  Boston 

65 

ordinance  to  the  contrary,  Negroes  appear  more  frequently 


64,  See  Kelvllle  J.  Herskovlts,  The  Myth  of  the  Negro 
Past  (New  York,  1941),  chanter  III;  John  Hope  Franklin, 

From  Slavery  to  Freedom.  A  History  of  American  Negroes  (New 
York,  1947),  chapters  I-III.  Leonard  Price  itavlsky,  "Origins 
of  Negro  Craftsmanship  In  Colonial  America,"  The  Journal  of 
Negro  History.  XXXII  (Cct,,  1947),  417-429,  end  by  the  same 
author,  "Negro  Craftmanship  In  Early  America,"  American 
Historical  Review.  LIV  (Jen.,  1949),  315-325;  Lorenzo  Johnston 
Creene,  "The  New  England  Negro  In  Newspaper  Advertlse-ents, ■ 
The  Journal  of  Negro  History.  XXIX  (Apr,,  1944),  125-147,  and 
The  Negro  in  Colonial  New  England....  111-123. 

65.  Sreene,  The  Negro  In  Colonial  New  England....  112. 

The  Hat  Act  of  1732  forbade  using  Negroes  In  hat  making,  too. 
See  News-Letter.  Aug,  3-10,  1732  where  the  act  was  publicized. 
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In  skilled  occupations  from  that  time  on.  They  performed 

as  cairpentera,  caulkers,  ehipwrights,  mast  makers,  weavers, 

seamen,  hlacksmiths,  whitesmiths,  printers,  painters,  bakers, 

shoemakers,  distillers,  sailmakers,  tailors,  tallow  chand- 

66 

lers,  soapboilers,  and  others. 

Printing?,  alone,  absorbed  the  labor  of  Negroes  as  well 

67 

as  Indians,  Thomas  Fleet,  for  example,  owned  several 

Negroes,  one  of  whom  worked  at  the  printing  business  both 

as  a  pressman  and  a  typesetter.  In  addition,  he  made  the 

wood  cuts  for  Fleet's  ballads  and  books,  and  left  him  two 

68 

sons,  who  were  raised  to  the  same  trade,  Isaiah  Thomas 
remembered  that  Daniel  Fowle,  who  formed  the  printing  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Rogers  and  Fowle  in  17^2,  employed  a  slave 
in  his  business  too,  "I  well  remember  him;"  he  wrote,  "he 

worked  at  press  with  or  without  an  assistant  until  prevented 
69 

by  age,. .," 


66,  See  appendix  M, 

67,  James  Printer,  Indian,  who  helped  Greene  print 
Eliot's  Bible,  has  already  been  mentioned  above,  chapter  IV, 

He  was  Important  to  Eliot,  for  he  was  the  only  one  who  could 
"compare  the  Sheets  and  correct  the  Press  with  Understand¬ 
ing."  Quoted  in  Isaiah  Thomas,  "The  History  of  Printing  in 
America...,"  1,  95.  In  1709,  Greene  printed  an  Indian  psalter 
in  Indian  and  English.  It  read,  "by  B.  Greene  end  J.  Prir>- 
ter."  Ibid . .  98.  For  other  skilled  Indians  see:  Pulslfer. 
Acts  of  the  Coramieeionere  of  the  United  Colonies...,  II, 

(l660,  ca rp en t er ) : '  N  . £ .  Journal.  No'v~  ~  Z6\  1733  Tcooper) ;  MSS, 
Mass.  Archives,  IX,'  169  (1713,  mason), 

68,  Isaiah  Thomas,  "The  History  of  Printing  in  America 
1,  99-104,  Either  this  Negro  or  one  of  his  sons  did 

the  woodcut  reproduced  in  chapter  VIII,  Information  received 
from  Dr.  Clifford  K,  Shioton.  For  his  sons  see  C.S.M,  Pubs. , 
XXV,  253-^  (1743), 


69.  Isaiah  Thomas,  "The  History  of  Printing  in  America 

...,-  1,  130  n. 
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Kelp-wanted  advertisements  frequently  specified  skil¬ 
led  Ne^roee,  thus  Indicating  their  general  use.  Among  them 
were  requests  for  ship  end  house  carpenters,  hlacksclthe, 

and  coopers.  One  specified,  indeed,  that  they  were  to  te 

70 

"Masters  of  their  business." 

Most  servants,  of  course,  were  not  *>*a6ter8  of  their 
business"  but  rather  were  in  the  process  of  acquiring  skills; 
by  indenture  if  apprentices,  or  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
apprentices,  at  the  master's  discretion.  They  took  care  of 
the  simple  tasks,  the  sweeping,  the  fetching,  the  carrying— 
the  menial  work  that  went  with  every  occupation,  and  whether 
they  were  servants  to  a  village  blacksmith  or  a  town  black¬ 
smith  probably  made  little  dlfierence  in  their  working  day. 
Most  occupations  were  carried  on  in  the  family  with  the 
raacter  employing  at  the  most  two  or  three  members  not  of  his 
own  immediate  family  and  using  the  same  tools  and  the  sane 
technioues,  wherever  he  lived.  Thus  most  of  these  servants 
lived  the  same  life  six  days  a  week  from  early  morning  until 
late  in  the  afternoon— using  the  seme  tools  and  materials, 

working  with  the  same  people,  in  the  seme  shop  attached  to 

71 

the  living  quarters. 


70.  Quote  from  Post-Boy .  June  3,  17^5.  ^’or  others  see: 
ibid. .  Kiay  4,  1741;  iTen.'  26,  1747;  Evening-Post .  Aug,  15, 

17^3 ;  June  10,  17^5;  June  2,  1746, 

71.  See  Carl  Bridenbeugh,  The  Colonial  Craftsman  (New 
York,  1950),  particularly  chanter  boe  a  iso  the  excel- 
lent  Illustrations  of  craftsmen  at  work  throughout  the  book. 
Even  in  the  trades  stich  as  shipbuilding,  which  reoulre-d  [cont,] 
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Sutiooelnc:,  for  a  moment,  that  a  gervant  eerved  a  ahlp- 
vrlcht:  what  eort  of  work  might  he  have  done?  Uo  early  in 
the  morning,  he  prohefcly  hauled  toola,  tar,  lumber,  , 

foitji  from  hie  meeter's  sheds  to  the  ship  his  master  was  cur¬ 
rently  engaged  in  repairing.  In  the  course  of  those  repairs 
he  would  be  sent  for  water,  or  cider,  or  a  forgotten  tool. 
Then  he  might  help  with: 


calking  uo  the  portholes,  recalking  the  deck 
olfceing  the  Capstan  as  it  should  bee,  a  Ladder 
to  Set  to  the  Scuttle  to  go  dovr*  between  decks 
and  placelng  timbers  to  stow  the  Boate  upon  deck 
recalking  graving  capstaln  wlndllce  top  mast 
top  mast  yards,  tiller  tran some .mending  end 
Setting  the  Boate  sprite,  Cheekes  for  the  Chim¬ 
neys  fitting  and  setting  the  Klson  mast, 
plaineing  and  Cleetlng  the  melne  yard  maine  top 
salle  yard... and  fore  topmast,  gravelng  two  sides 
drawing  and  plaining, . .the  mlzcn  topsalle  yard 
cross  Jack  yard,  mlzon  top  mast  calking  between 
the  wales  fitting  the  eprlttle  yards  end  top  mast, 
forelocking  of  bolts,  the  making  the  bulkehesd  in 
the  Lazareta,  the  pumo  case  the  Loading  port,  the 
Setting  of  the  pumo  and  much  other  worke,,., 

72 


If  he  could  write,  he  might  find  himself  testifying  some  day 
in  court  that  “I  lived  with  Wra  Kolowell  five  yeares  an  Ap¬ 
prentice,...*  During  that  time  his  caster  and  other  men 


[ftn.  71  cont.]  large  numbers  of  workers,  the  work  was  split 
uo  among  the  different  crafts,  end  each  craftsmen  emoloyed, 
housed,  end  fed  his  own  servants,  Jeremy  Belknap,  writing  of 
slaves  in  the  nrcvlnclal  period  said,  In  1795,  "Excepting  such 
tradesmen  as  rope-makers,  anchor-smiths,  and  ship-carpenters, 
vno  employ  a  great  many  hands,  scarcely  any  one  family  had  more 
than  two,,.."  M.H.S.,  I  Colls. .  IV,  199. 

72.  Suffolk  County  Court.  II,  '-^03  (1678). 
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cerrled  on  s  pertnershlp  In  ehipbuild Inp;  end  other  cerpen- 

ter  work,  while  he  "ken't  the  "ccounte  and  wae  oreaent  at 

73 

the  time  of  their  Reckonlnga, , . 

If  he  served  a  tenner  he  might  find  himself  some 

bright  morning  enroute  to  pick  i:ip  hides  to  take  to  his 

master's  tanning  yard.  Upon  his  return  he  may  have  been 

put  to  work  In  the  bark-grlndlng  mill,  or  changing  the 

liquor  in  the  pits,  or  scraping  the  new  hides  which  he  had 

picked  UD  by  virtue  of  his  master's  acting  as  scavenger 

74 

for  the  town.  If  a  tailor,  he  probably  sat  with  folded 
legs  sewing  on  a  servant's  cost  or  a  shirt  end  drawers  for 
another  servant,  while  his  master,  sitting  nearby,  worked  on 

!  75 

I  a  gentleman's  "wastcote,"  If  a  house  carpenter  he  may 

{ 

I  have  hauled  tools  and  lumber  for  his  master  and  helped  him 

'f 

build  a  house 


I  Vlzt  to  contain  In  Lencrth  thirty  four  foote  more 

j  or  lees  as  the  Land  wll  beare  and  in  breadth 

I  twenty  foote  and  Fifteen  foote  Stud  with  two 

:  Jetts  In  the  front  next  the  Street,  and  a  Leant© 

i  of  ten  foote  wide  Joyning  to  the  backside  to 

)  reach  throughout  the  Length  of  sd  house,  to  Stone 

a  Cellar  underneath  the  sd  main  house  throughout 
;  the  whole  Length  and  breadth  thereof,  to  build  a 

Stack  of  good  brick  Chinny s  to  the  sd  house  to 
contain  six  fires  one  in  the  Cellar,  three  upon 
the  first  Floore  and  two  in  the  Chambers  to  In- 
i  close  and  cover  the  sides  end  Roofe  with  clapboards 

I 

) 

m  —  -  -  - - ^  - 


73.  Ibid. .  1029-1030  (1680),  For  another  servant  who 
Q  could  keep  accounts  see  Courent .  Jen.  21-28,  1723* 

i 

’’  74.  Suffolk  County  Court.  1094  (I68O);  740-741  (1676/7). 

75.  Ibid,.  I,  104-105  (1667). 
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end  shinglepjto  make  and  place  Four  prreat  casemt 
frames  in  the  front  of  ed  building. to  fill  lath 
nlaleter  the  welle.,.to  ley  e  Floor  of  boards 
upon  Sleepers  In  the  Cellar,  to  make  up  ell  par¬ 
titions,  to  make  and  hang  all  doree,  Stelree,,,, 

76 

Whatever  he  did,  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the  dirty, 

repetitious,  simple,  boring,  tedious,  and  distasteful  tasks 

were  regularly  assigned  to  him,  and  rightfully  so,  since  a 

wise  master  would  be  unlikely  to  waste  his  own  skilled  time 

doing  the  tasks  a  servant  could  do.  As  Lucy  Dovmlng  wrote 

to  Margaret  Winthrop  In  recommending  a  prospective  serving 

maid,  ’’she  doth  all  the  worst  work  in  her  mothers  howes  and 

77 

is  very  eervlsable, , 

The  servant,  then,  fulfilled  his  function  at  work,  to 
which  he  was  driven  by  his  society's  fear  of  idleness  and 
his  master's  need  to  make  him  worth  his  keep.  No  task  was 
too  menial,  or  too  skilled,  for  him  to  undertake.  His  em¬ 
ployment  might  be  In  the  kitchen,  the  parlor,  the  office, 
the  field,  or  the  forecastle — wherever  his  master  worked,  or 
wherever  his  master  sent  him.  Regardless  of  his  status  within 
the  servant  class,  and  regardless  of  race,  he  might  be  doing 
tasks  which  servants  of  another  status  or  race  did  right 
along  with  him  too,  While  he  did  not  assume  the  significance 
of  the  servant  In  staple-producing  colonies,  he  lightened 

76.  Ibid..  II,  1125-1126  (1678), 

77.  Winthrop  Papers.  IV,  64  (1638), 
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the  loads  of  those  for  whom  he  worked,  end  he  played  a 
not  in8lp;nlf leant  role  in  the  creation  of  a  great  economy. 
He  was,  moreover,  the  forerunner  of  that  skilled  worker 
for  whom  New  England  became  so  justly  famous  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

The  Servcnt*6  Leipure  Time 

Despite  the  master* a  need  to  exact  the  naxlmtm  labor 
from  his  servants  with  the  minimum  outlay  of  goode  In  re¬ 
turn,  an  attitude  reinforced  by  the  necessities  of  a  fron¬ 
tier  economy  end  the  religious  proscriptions  against  Idle¬ 
ness,  there  were  limitations — religious,  social,  and  prac¬ 
tical— to  the  extent  which  the  servant's  time  could  be  ex¬ 
ploited,  Sleeping,  eating,  and  other  physical  reauirementa 
placed  obvious  restrictions  on  the  working  day.  Religious 
observance,  enforced  by  society,  made  the  Sabbath  a  day  of 
rest  If  not  of  leisure.  Obligations  on  the  master  to  pro¬ 
vide  time  for  religious  and  secular  education,  whether  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law.  Indenture,  or  a  religious  leader,  reduced  the 
working  week.  Fast,  thanksgiving,  and  training  days  provi¬ 
ded  occasional  relief  from  drudgery.  Moreover,  within  the 
course  of  a  normal  week,  only  t.  rare  master  was  able  to 
account  for  every  waklne  moment  of  his  men.  Thus  the  average 
serving  nan  or  wench  co'inted  on  a  few  hours  In  the  week  for 
hie  own  pleasure,  while  a  crafty  one  carried  on  a  surrepti¬ 
tious  oersonel  life  even  If  at  the  risk  of  discovery  and 
Dunlshment, 
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In  the  seventeenth  century  in  particular,  when  church 

attendance  was  seriously  enforced,  and  when  laws  on  the 

statute  books  required  masters  to  catechise  their  children 

and  servants  at  least  once  a  week,  we  may  be  sure  that 

servants  spent  part  of  their  non-working  time  In  religious 
1 

activity.  As  early  as  1628/29  the  Reverend  Ministers 

Hlgglnson,  Bright,  and  Skelton  were  sent  by  the  New  England 

Comoany  to  preach  to  and  Instruct  the  Company's  servants, 

2 

the  "salvages,"  and  the  children  of  both.  Despite  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  John  Wlnthrop  In  1646  about  some  of  the  "young  men 
who  came  over  servants,  and  never  had  any  show  of  religion 
In  them.,,,"  there  Is  good  evidence  that  the  early  servants 

3 

took  their  religion  seriously. 

The  records  of  the  first  church  In  Roxbury,  for  example, 
show  a  number  of  white  servants  who  became  full  members. 
Among  them  were  Mary  Hammond  and  Thomas  Woodford,  who  Joined 


1,  Whitmore,  Laws .  136  (1642);  Brigham,  Laws .  270-271 
(1671),  Custom  and  what  authority  the  ministry  could  wield 
were  the  only  forces  behind  the  religious  training  and  wor- 
shlo  of  servants  in  the  eighteenth  century,  although  general 
Sabbatarian  legislation  orevalled  throughout  the  period.  See 
Acte  and  Resolves.  I-III,  passim.  For  sermons  exhorting  mas¬ 
ters  to  teke  care  of  their  servants'  souls  see  C,  l-lather, 
Family  Religion  Excited  and  Asserted  (Boston,  170?),  2-3; 

The  l/egro  Christianized;  An  hssay  to  Excite  and  Assist  that 

^ood  Work,  the  Instruction  of  ^^egro-Servants  In  Christianity 

iBoston,  1706),  5,  30, 

2.  Frances  Rose-Troup,  John  White , . , .  l4l  (1628/9), 


3.  Wlnthrop' s  Journal.  II,  307-8  (1646), 
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4 

eone  six  months  after  their  arrival  In  1632,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  oallard  who  Joined  soon  after  ehe  came  In  1633,  and 

then  married  Robert  Sever  of  the  same  church  "where  ehe  led 

5 

a  Rodly  conversation."  Another  wae  Thomas  Hills,  who 

Joined  In  1633,  and  "lived  amonj?  us  In  good  esteerae  &  Godly 

[behavior],,,."  Dying  late  In  163^,  he  was  remembered  as 

living  In  Mr,  Eliot's  family  where  he  had  been  "a  very 

6 

felthfull  &  prudent  servant,  &  a  good  Christian, 

Finally,  we  must  note  one  who  took  his  religion  seriously 
enough  to  move  to  Rhode  Island  having  been  excommunicated 

7 

for  the  heresy  of  "famlllsme," 

Occasional  references  In  sermons,  or  elsewhere,  further 
indicate  that  willing  or  no,  servants  attended  church,  as 
well  as  being  members.  The  book,  A  Good  Master  Well  Served 
,,,,  for  example,  was  originally  "uttered"  to  its  author's 
congregation,  where  he  saw  "many  Hundreds  of  persons,  which 
have  been  Stated  in  both  of  these  two  Orders,  by  the  God  of- 
Order. "  Three  decades  later,  in  1740,  the  Great  Awakening 


4.  Boston  Records.  VI,  75* 

5.  Ibid.,  78. 

6.  Ibid,.  79. 

7.  Ibid..  81.  For  others  see:  ibid..  77  (1632);  78  (I633) 
80  (ca,  l64o,  two  cases),  82  (ca,  1640-59,  five  cases),  85 
(1654-69,  bIx  cases),  86  (ca,  1644),  171  (1643,  "She  was  a 
godly  malde  &  wes  to  have  Joyned  to  the  Church,  but  the  Lord 
PCrelvented  her  6:  tooke  her  to  Heaven."),  199  (1662.  brought 
before  church  where  he  confessed  lying  end  stealing),  John 
Cotton  held  that  servants,  like  children,  received  church 
orlvlleges  because  of  their  master's  membership,  Edmund  S, 
Morgan  disagrees.  The  Puritan  Kamlly.,,.  79-80, 

8.  Mather,  A  Good  Master  Well-Served.,,.  2,  6, 
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ewept  one  servant  led  to  his  death,  If  not  to  his  salva¬ 
tion,  as  he  was  crushed  In  a  meeting;  house  where  Geor^^e 

9 

Whltefleld  was  oreachlnp^, 

Negroes  and  Indians,  more  easily  identified  in  the 

10 

records,  were  regular  churchgoers  too.  As  early  as  l64l, 

a  Negro  woman  was  baotized  and  admitted  to  church  member- 
11 

ship.  Indeed,  the  Body  of  Liberties  of  that  year  stated 

that  "these  shall  have  all  the  liberties  and  Christian 

usages  which  the  law  of  god  established  in  Israeli  conccm- 

12 

ing  such  persons  doeth  morally  require,"  In  fact,  the 

scarcity  of  Negroes  rather  than  any  reluctance  to  baptize 

13 

them  probably  accotints  for  the  few  baptisms  before  1700, 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  as  Negroes  became  more  numerous, 
baptism  was  a  regular  thing.  This  was  true  even  without  leg<-' 
lelation  .  declaring  the  sacrament  would  make  no  difference 
in  a  slave's  earthly  status.  This  was  true  too  before  the 
notification  ty  the  King's  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General 


9,  News-Letter.  Sept,  18-25,  17^0,  For  other  occasions 
see  Essex  County  Court.  V,  l4l  (1673) J  VI,  236  (1676),  Mather, 
Magnelia, . III.  5  (ca.  1640), 

10,  See  Greene,  The  Negro  In  Colonial  New  England,,,,  257, 

11,  Winthrot)*8  Journal.  II,  26,  cited  in  Greene,  The  Negro 
in  Colonial  New  England ,,, .  257, 

12,  Whitmore,  Laws .  53* 

13.. For  examole:  Records  of  the  First  Church  at  Dorchester 
1636-1714  (Boston,  1891),  231  (1699/1700);  Cotto“n  blather, 
"Diary."  M.K.S,  7  Colls,  278  (1698,  four  cases). 
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In  1730  that  "Baptlem  doth  not  bestow  Freedom  on  him,  nor 

make  any  alteration  In  hie  temporal  Condition  In  these 
14 

Kingdom e," 

At  leeet  one  Negro  took  hie  polity  so  seriously  that 
he  left  the  church  where  his  master  preached  and  attended 
the  other  Framingham  house  of  worship.  The  oolnt  at  Issue 

15 

WPS  his  master's  failure  to  have  ruling  elders.  Enough 
colored  persons,  Indian  and  Negro,  attended  church  to  make 
segregation  a  problem.  Separate  pews,  sometimes  lofts, 
were  maintained  for  them  In  many  churches,  A  "Comical 
Accident"  reported  In  The  Boston  Weekly  Post-Boy  In  1740, 
illustrates  Negro  attendance  end  segregation  In  church. 


14.  Oazette.  Aug.  31-Sept,  7,  1730.  In  reply  to  a 
ouery  concerning  (1)  taking  them  to  England  or  Ireland, 
and  (2)  baptlem.  For  baptisms  or  recognized  communicants 
before  1730  seeJ  Motte.  Records  Brattle  Souare  Church.... 
IO3-I5I  (fifteen  cases);  Sharpies,  Records  Church  cC  Christ 
Cambridge . . . .  59  (five  cases);  lOo  (two  Negroes,  one  Indian) ; 

i  yir'sV  Church  Dorchester,...  157  (sundry  Negroes  voted  to  be 

I  bs'oti'zed ) ;  23^  (two  cases);  243;  L,  Vernon  Briggs,  Church 
and  Cemetery  Records  of  Hanover,  Mess.  (Boston,  lo95~19b4) , 

I,  118  (two  cases);  Publicetlons  of  the  Brookline  Historical 
Publication  Society.  First  Series,  no,  8,  o,  ^9  (three  cases). 
For  examoles  of  Bantlsms  1730--1750  see:  Records  of  the  Church 
In  Brattle  Souare  Boston...,  109-177  ( fifty-one  cases ); 

Briggs,  Church  and  Cemetery  Records  of  Hanover.  Mess..  I, 

124,  izS",  181',  iSyi  Sharpies.  Records  Church  of  Christ 
Cambridge  . . . .  108-159  ( tw e n t y -  two  cases);  C .  S . ' \  ^bs . , 

XXII,  295-297  (two  cases),  441  (two  cases),  442-44'6  (four 
cases);  XXIII,  510-528  (twenty-two  cases);  Publications  of 
the  Brookline  Historical  Publication  Society.  First  fseri’e's, 
no'.’  6,  pp,'  72-77  (nine  case's)  ;  R.Ii  .S'.’,  3~~^^P9 » f  198, 

454  (four  cases);  2  Proc . .  VII^  488;  Boston  Records.  VI, 

146  (five  cases).  Oreene  bellaves  that  the  fear  of  Negroes 
being  free  If  baptized  was  an  Important  deterrent  prior  to 
1730.  The  Negro  in  Colonial  New  England..,.  260-261,  See 
also,  C,  Mather,  The  Negro  Chrl stlanlzed . . . ,  26, 

15,  Sibley's  Harvard  Oraduates,  VI,  429  (ce,  1730). 
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P8  It  l8  8  p-enerel  Rtilfl  for  the  Gentry  to  have 
Stoves  brot  them  when  8t  l-'eetln?,  to  warm  their 
Feet  during?  the  cold  Season,  a  hegro  carried  a 
Stove  to  her  Mistress,  who  telllnj?  her  she  did 
not  want  it,  the  Mepro  thinking:  to  annear  some¬ 
thing:  like  a  Person  of  equality,  took  the  Stove 
to  her  self,  end  lending:  it  to  others  of  the 
Bleck  Tribe  In  the  same  Seat,  hspned  [  sic  1  among 
them  to  overset  It,  so  that  some  of  the  Coals 
fell  upon  the  Floor,  and  some  got  thro'  one  of 
the  Cracks,  which  out  the  Sable  Ladles  into  great 
Consternation,  not  knowing  what  the  Consequences 
might  be;  but  one  of  them  having  a  ouicker  thought 

than  her  Conoanlons,  p _ ss'd  down  the  crack,  and 

the  others  following  the  Ji-xample,  put  out  the 
Fire  effectually,  so  that  no  further  Damage  ensu'd. 


Formal  churchgoing  was  only  one  aspect  of  religion  to 
which  the  servants  were  exposed.  Regular  churchgoers  or  not, 
servants  were  supposed  to  participate  In  some  religious  wor¬ 
ship  In  the  family,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 

17 

centuries,  If  only  a  study  of  the  catechism.  Some  of  the 
Peouot  Indians  taken  Into  the  homes  of  the  English  as  serv¬ 
ants  In  the  early  years  of  settlement  "attained  to  some  ac- 

oualntance  with  the  orincloles  of  religion,  and  seem  to  have 

18 

been  effected  with  whet  they  had  been  taught,..,"  That 
which  was  expected  of  masters  In  this  way  Is  perhaps  better 
Illustrated  In  a  letter  from  Edward  Howes  to  John  Wlnthrop, 
Jr,,  In  1633,  than  In  any  lew.  Howes  was  sending  four  wolf 


16,  Post-Boy .  Apr.  7,  17^.  Por  more  serious,  but  hardly 
more  enlightening  Information  on  the  discriminatory  attitude 
of  whites  towards  Hegroes  and  Indians  In  church  see  Plymouth 
Town  Record  e . . . .  II,  103-104  (1715/16');  Records  of  the  Chur^ 
in  era  tile  Souere  Bopton,...  21  (1723).  See  also  Greene,  T'he* 
Negro  In  Colonial  New  England. . , ,  282-284, 

17.  For  examples  of  the  various  catechisms  see:  Cotton 
Mather,  The  Negro  Christianized....  34—46;  and  American  An¬ 
tiquarian  Society,  New  berles,  Proc .  XII, 


18,  Hutchinson,  History . . . . 


I,  137. 
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dopre  with 


an  Irish  boy  to  tend  them,  for  the  doggs  ray  mr 
hath  wrltt  8';f f Iclently ,  l5ut  for  the  boye  thus 
rauoh.  You  heue  bln  In  Ireland,  knove  partlle 
the  Irleh  condition,  this  Ir  a  verle  tractable 
fellowe,  end  yet  of  a  herdle  end  etout  corage; 

I  am  oercvaded  he  ia  very  honest  especially  he 
makes  a  prreet  conscience  of  hie  promise,  and.  vowc, 
I  could  wleh,,.you  would  teke  him  to  be  your 
seruent,  althoufrh  he  be  bound  to  your  father  for 
flue  yeeres;  At  his  first  co-mrainge  ouer  he  would 
not  goe  to  church;  nor  corae  to  orayers;  but  first 
we  gett  him  vp  to  prayers  and  then  on  the  lords 
day  to  catachlse,  and  efterwerds  very  willingly 
he  hath  bln  at  church  4  or  5  tymes;  he  as  yet 
makes  conscience  of  frld.ayes  fast  from  flesh;  and 
doth  not  ioue  to  heare  the  Komish  relClglonJ 
spoken  against,  but  I  hope  with  gods  grace  he  will 
become  a  good  convert. 


As  for  hie  flttnesse  to  be  a  member  of  your  church; 
its  well  if  the  Lord  worke  it  in  3  or  4  yeare,  yet 
he  can  doe  it  sooner  if  he  please;  The  fellow  can 
reede  and  write  reasonable  well  which  is  somewhat 
rare  for  one  of  his  condition,,.. 

19 

And  this  was  to  a  layman. 


19.  kinthrop  Papers.  Ill,  133-135  (l633)»  Ministers, 
of  course,  were  more  concerned  than  others.  Even  so,  see 
Cotton  Mather's  Intense  concern  with  hie  servants,  as  re¬ 
flected  in  his  ''Diary,"  M.H.S.  7  Colls,.  VII,  579,  wants 
to  make  his  Negro  slave  a  servant  of  Christ;  VIII,  258, 
servant  maid  had  become  "dlsoosed  xinto  serious  Religion,,,," 
since  living  with  his  family;  3^9,  a  new  servant  in  family 
who  must  be  "nutt  upon  the  Exercises  of  Piety.";  444,  is  to 
heln  his  servant  achieve  communion;  5^2,  chastises  self  for 
being  remiss  in  bringing  hegiTo  servant  to  the  Lord;  576, 
must  speak  to  new  servant  maid  about  "our  Saviour";  603, 
his  Negro  servant  seeks  baotlerr;  666,  new  servant  maid,  must 
give  her  books  on  piety;  698,  a  new  servant,  wants  to  l5e 
saved.  was  not  the  only  one  so  concerned.  The 

Reverend  Mr.  Jonathan  Burr  made  a  covenant  with  the  Lord 
after  a  recovery  from  emellnox,  the  fifth  part  of  which  reed: 
"That  I  will  set  up  Ood .  raor-e  in  my  Family .  more  in  myself. 
Wife .  Children .  end  j.^^ervants ;  conversing  v;ith  them  in  a  more 
serious  end  constant  manner.,.."  Mather,  Magna lie . . . .  Ill, 
80, 
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Some  servants  were  so  smitten  with  rellp’lon,  or  the 
possibilities  of  living  by  their  wits,  that  they  set  up 
as  oreechere  after  their  period  of  servitude  was  over, 

Eleeter  Klngsberry,  for  one,  after  having  teen  freed  of  his 
apprenticeship  to  a  tailor  In  Wrentham,  because  he  was  so 
■Vicious  a  Servant,  that  hie  Piaster  could  do  no  good  with 
him,"  married,  became  a  thief,  and  vent  westward,  from 
where  he  wrote  letters  full  of  curses.  In  1699,  he  ap¬ 
peared  In  Boston  as  a  preacher  but  was  arrested  as  a  vaga¬ 
bond.  Leaving  again,  he  went  to  Caoe  Kay,  where  It  was  re- 

20 

ported  the  peoole  were  very  pleased  with  hln.  Another 
about  the  same  time,  after  learning  the  trade  of  a  tanner, 
stole  a  pair  of  breeches  end  left  hurriedly  to  earn  his 
living  preaching  on  Staten  Island.  Detected  reading  from  a 
printed  Scotch  sermon  while  filling  a  sick  minister’s  pul¬ 
pit,  he  was  allowed  to  depart  “with  Liberty  to  go  as  far  as 

21 

a  New  Pair  of  Shooes  would  carry  him.*  fet  a  third,  Dick 
Swayn,  servant  to  a  ship  captain's  widow,  was  given  his  time, 
for  "she  would  not  be  troubled  with  so  Thievish,  Lying  and 
Wicked  a  Villain,"  Ke  left  afterwards  for  Virginia  having 
been  detected  In  villainies  "enough  to  fill  a  Volume,* 

Around  1698,  he  worked  his  way  back  to  Boston,  preaching 
here  and  there,  and  developing  a  large  following.  In  Boston 
he  was  successful  leading  prayers  In  private  houses  until 


20.  Mather,  Magnalla. . . ,  VII,  34, 

21.  Ibid..  VII,  3^35. 
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hls  former  mletrese  came  to  hear  him.  Her  perephrased 
rerrark  on  that  occaelon  is  eufficlently  devaatetlnp:  to  re¬ 
produce,  even  at  the  risk  of  destroying  the  thesis  that 
some  servants  were  rellcrlous,  or  that  masters  took  care  to 
teach  them: 

the  Gentlewoman  could  scarce  believe  her  Eyes; 
and  flndln^^:  the  Vagrant  [could]  not  give  her 
any  Intelll^:ent  Account  how  he  became  a  Christian, 
it  was  yet  more  Unintelligible  to  her  how  he  be- 
came  a  Minister, 

22 

Needless  to  say,  she  deprived  the  "populace  of  so  Charming 

®  Preacher. . . ."  He  left  his  mark  on  Boston,'  however,  for 

some  loose  shillings  left  carelessly  about  stuck  to  his 

23 

fingers  as  he  departed. 

Even  if  ell  servants  were  not  seriously  religious,  the 
Sabbath,  thanksgiving,  and  fast  days  (which  were  not  in¬ 
frequent)  placed  leisure  time  in  their  hands,  not.  It  is  true, 
to  use  as  they  wished,  but  at  least  as  a  welcome  relief  from 
the  drudgery  of  ordinary  existence.  Throughout  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  they  were  considered 
holy  days,  end  the  colonial  goverrments  sought,  with  partial 
success,  to  limit  activities  to  non-worldly  pursuits. 

That  the  attempt  to  limit  holy-dry  activities  was  not 
entirely  successful  is  attested  to  by  the  various  enactments 
against  such  profanation,  and  the  arrests  occasioned  by 


22.  Ibid..  VII,  32-3^. 

23.  Ibid..  VII,  34, 
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vlolations  of  sabbaterlan  regulations.  The  General  Court 
of  Ka ssachueetts  found  in  1653  that  second-generation 
Puritans  vere  not  as  amenable  to  restriction  as  early  mi¬ 
grants.  It  noted  that  information  had  been  given  concern¬ 
ing  misdemeanors  occurring  on  the  Lord's  day,  end  that 
children  had  been  seen  playing  in  the  Streets,  Moreover, 
these  abuses  were  augmented  "by  Youths,  Mayds,  end  other 
persons,  both  strangers  and  others,  uncivilly  walking  in  the 
streets  and  fields,  travailing  from  town  to  town,  going  on 

Shipboard,  freouentlng  common  houses,  and  other  places  to 

24 

drink  [and]  sport,,,,"  Such  laws  lend  some  credence  to  the 
slanderous  invectives  of  Edward  Ward  that  lecture  days  were 
called  by  some  among  the  Puritans,  "V/hore  Fair."  because  of 
the  wanton  behavior  of  some  of  the  young  people  after  de¬ 
votions  were  over.  They  had,  he  continued,  "recourse  to  the 


24,  Whitmore,  Laws .  189-90,  Admonishment,  and  fines 
of  five  and  ten  shillings  were  the  penalties  for  first, 
second,  and  third  offenses,  resoectively .  Five  years  later 
(1658)  it  wee  noted  that  such  behavior  occurred  on  both 
Saturday  end  Sunday  evenings  end  a  five  shilling  fine  or 
corporal  punishment  was  provided.  Ibid. .  190,  Church  at¬ 
tendance  was  reouired  on  the  Lord's  Day  and  fast  and  thanks¬ 
giving  days.  Mass,  Rees..  II,  177-178  (1646).  In  1739, 
Governor  Belcher,  to  prevent  disorders  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
warned  all  heads  of  families  to  keep  children  and  servants 
from  hsing  unnecessarily  abroad  on  the  Sabbath  end  evenings 
before  and  after ,  h.E.  Journal.  Aug.  28,  1739.  General  Laws 
proniblting  work  end  play  on  the  Sabbath  were  enacted  in  the 
provincial  period.  See  Acts  end  Resolves.  I,  58“59  (1692); 

II,  58-59  (1716);  456-457  (1727);  1071  (1741);  III,  270 
(1746),  For  examples  of  court  action  against  Sabbath-breakers 
see:  "Photostetlc  Cooy  of  Records  of  County  Court,  Suffolk 
I68O-I692,"  2  parts  (modern  pagination  used),  I,  107  (1681/2); 
170  (1683);  180  (1683);  193  (1683/4);  218  (1684);  II,  242 
(1684/5):  il3  (1691). 
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Ordinpriee.  where  they  plentifully  we  eh  ewey  the  retnembrance 
of  their  Old  Sins,,,,"  And  then  they  committed  new  ones 
for  it  was;  "Uptelle-all  and  the  Devils  as  busle  under  the 

25 

Petticoat,  88  a  Juggler  at  a  Fair,  or  a  V.'hore  at  a  Carnival," 
The  eighteenth  century  saw  no  lessening  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  as  "Loose  vain  Persons  negros  continued  to 

profane  the  Lord's  day,  according  to  Information  given  the 

26 

Boston  selectmen  In  1732,  In  the  following  decade  It  was 

frequently  determined  to  set  up  guards  at  Boston  Neck  to 

keep  ouch  persons,  Including  servants  specifically,  from 

walking  to  and  from  neighboring  towns,  bringing  fruit  and 

27 

other  commodities.  Thus,  though  they  only  Infrequently 
worked  on  holy  days.  It  Is  equally  apparent  that  they 
frequently  played. 

Book  learning  as  well  as  religion  took  some  time  away 

from  the  master  and  gave  It  to  the  servant.  We  have  already 

met  the  seventeenth-century  requirement  of  the  Puritans  that 

children  and  servants  be  taught  so  much  as  to  be  able  "per- 

28 

fectly  to  read  the  engllsh  tongue,,,,"  and  the  eighteenth 


25,  George  Parker  Wlnshlp,  ed,,  Boston  In  1682  and 
1699  A  Trio  to  New  England  '^  Edward  Vi'ard  end  A  Letter^ 

from  New  England  by  J,  W.  (Providence.  1905).  55, 

26,  Boston  Records.  XIII,  223-224, 

'  27,  Ibid,,  XVII,  30-31,  75-76,  116-117,  l4l-l42,  200-201, 

225-226,  Z^zh, 

28,  V.liltmore,  Laws.  136  (1642);  Brigham,  Laws.  270-271 
(1671). 
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century’e  vetered-down  version  thst  no  one  vms  to  be  eo 

29 

barbarous  as  not  to  teach  children  the  alphabet.  Per¬ 
haps  these  laws  vere  only  sporadically  enforced;  even  so, 
there  wee  opoortunlty  to  learn  to  read  If  the  master  could 
teach  him  and  If  the  master  would  teach  him. 

Formal  schoollnc',  while  generally  available  on  an  ele- 

30 

mentary  level,  was  an  advantage  to  few  servants  as  servants. 

Apprentices,  for  example.  If  they  were  to  have  Institutional 

training,  had  It  before  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen  when 

they  ordinarily  went  Into  service.  Some  servants,  however, 

had  formal  schooling  specified  In  their  contracts,  and 

others  no  doubt  found  their  way  through  the  good  offices  of 

31 

generous  masters,  or  vigilant  selectmen.  Certainly  the 

compulsory  school  lew  of  164?  recognized  the  possibility 

that  masters  might  send  their  servants  rather  than  teaching 
32 

them  at  home,  and  In  the  eighteenth  century,  at  least  one 


29.  Acts  and  Resolves.  II,  758  (1735)* 

30.  See  S.  E,  Morlson's  chapter  on  elementary  schools  in 
The  Puritan  Pronaos  Studies  In  the  Intellectual  Life  of  New 
England  In'  the  Seventeenth  Century  (tlew  York,  1936),  54-82, 

31.  For  example,  In  the  will  of  Joshua  Buffum  It  was 
orovlded  that  the  children  under  his  cere  were  to  be  kept  In 
school  until  the  age  of  fourteen  or  so,  end  then  to  be  bound 
out.  MSS,  Buffum  Pacers,  Essex  Institute,  1705,  Franklin 
got  hla  formal  schooling  prior  to  being  bound.  Autobiography 

11-12.  For  provisions  for  formal  schooling  In  contracts 
see:  Lechford  Note-  .Book.  251-2  (1639);  Essex  Probate.  I, 
186-187  (1654);  MSS,  Public  Notary  Books  of  ctephen  Sewali 
and^Mltchell  Sewali,  II,  22  (1723),  Plym  Rees..  I,  36-37 

32.  School  attendance  was  not  compulsory,  the  maintenance 
of  schools  was,  Whitmore,  Laws .  190-191* 


r  mir  i  tii 
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town,  Braintree,  recognized  the  eer.e  poeBlbtllty  when  it 
provided  that  maetere  of  servants  going  to  school  should 

33 

deliver  three  feet  of  cord  wood, 

Vfhether  trained  at  home,  at  a  grammar  school,  dame 

school,  or  in  the  home  of  the  local  minister,  many  servants 

were  given  a  rudimentary  education  in  reading,  fewer  in 

writing,  and  still  fewer  in  ciphering.  Most  apprentices 

were  to  he  taught  reeding  and  writing,  end  the  children  of 

the  poor  were  universally  required  to  he  so  educated;  girls 

34 

to  read  end  write,  hoys  the  three  R's,  Some  non-appren- 

35 

tlces  had  educational  provisions  in  their  contracts,  while 

in  the  eighteenth  century  even  a  few  Negroes  were  instructed 

at  home  or  attended  charity  schools  in  Boston  estahllshed  for 

36 

their  race  hy  Cotton  M.ather  and  others. 


33.  Braintree  Records.  86  (1715)# 

34,  See  appendix  A.  See  also  MSS,  Boston  Indentures,  I, 
passim. 


35.  Essex  County  Court.  I,  57  (1643);  MSS.  Suffolk  Ses- 
elons,  I, “252  (1712);  t.  I.,  Colls.,  1,  14  (1713). 

36,  Slhley's  Harvar*d  Graduates.  IV.  128  (ca,  1717):  C. 

Mather,  "tiery  ."  .  7  Colls ..  ~  VIII.  379,  500,  663 

(1716-21).  In  1728,  another  school  for  iiegroes  was  begun 
with  the  note  that  any  persons  wishing  to  send  their  servants 
should  8  o  so,  N.£.  Journal,  Apr.  1  end  «pr,  18,  1728.  'ihls 
action  or  fiHlr/er‘e  was  taken  despite  his  knowledge  of  the 
charge  that  education  was  dangerous  for  ..egro  sieves.  See 
his  'irer.ende . . . .  28,  where  he  wrote  "Now,  I  ley  the  charges 
of  G08  unoh  you,  that  the  more  you  Know,  the  more  you  he 
careful  to  Do  according  to  what  you  Know:  And  afford  not 

the  least  shadow  of  any  occasion,  for  that  i-'alse  complaint, 
that  the  worst  Servants  ere  those  that  have  had  miost  Instruc¬ 
tion  bestow'd  upon  them,'' 


■  ■"■“'““I 
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Vith  e  rudimentary  kriowledpie  of  reading,  the  indus- 
trlouB  end  booklehly  Inclined  few  could  complete  their 
education  themselves  if  they  lived  where  books  were  avail¬ 
able,  even  if  they  could  not  become  Harvard  graduates.  But 
most  of  therr,  It  must  be  assumed,  had  other  demands  on 

their  time  and  their  interests,  and  proceeded  to  the  grave 

37 

neerly  as  unlettered  as  they  had  entered  the  world. 

Among  the  socially  acceptable  and  sometimes  reo.ulred 

breaks  in  the  workday  routine,  military  training  probably 

provided  the  most  satisfactory  opportunity  for  pleasure  and 

relaxation.  Both  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  Colony,  in 

recognition  of  the  essentially  frontier  nature  of  the  early 

settlements,  by  the  1630*6  reaulred  nearly  all  males  to  have 

38 

arms  for  themselves  and  servants.  Moreover,  regular  days 
/ 

were  set  aside  when  the  males  would  foregather  on  the  village 

39 

common  to  shoot  at  the  mark,  and  drill.  Except  in  special 
cases  of  undue  hardship,  or  unusual  importance  of  the  master, 


37,  One  could  hardly  use  Benjamin  Franklin's  remarkable 
achievement  in  self  education  as  characteristic,  but  at  least 
one  other  aoprentlce,  this  one  bound  out  by  overseers  of  the 
ooor,  attained  a  remarkable  Intellectual  level.  See  C. 
Shlpton,  Isaiah  Ihomas...,  passim.  Information  received  from 
t>r,  Clifford  K.  Shlpton. 

38,  Assistants .  II,  12  (I630/I).  Magistrates  end  minis¬ 
ters  were  excepted.  This  lew  vas  still  in  force  in  I658, 

See;  V/hltmore,  ^w_8,  177,  For  Plymouth  see  Puls  if  er.  Laws. 

105  (1636).  This  provision  was  still  in  force  in  Plymouth 

in  1691,  See  Plym.  Rees..  VI,  267, 

39,  Massachusetts  set  aside  weekly  training  days  in 
1631,  monthly  in  1632,  and  eight  times  a  year  in  1637  and  to 
the  end  of  the  century.  Mass.  Rees..  I,  83,  102,  124,  210, 
See  also  Whitmore,  Laws,  177-17B*, 
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euch  88  hie  belnp  a  niEglstrate,  all  able  eervantE  were 

40 

expected  to  pertlclpate.  Not  fully,  it  is  true,  for  in 
the  eeventeenth  century  they  could  not  vote  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  inferior  officers  of  the  train  bands  as  could  non- 

eervants.  but  certainly  fully  enough  to  escape  the  sur- 

41 

veillance  of  their  masters  for  a  time. 

Despite  the  fact  that  training  days  were  a  grim  re¬ 
minder  of  the  ever  present  fear  of  hostile  Indian  or  French 
forces,  these  interruptions  in  the  normal  working  year,  with 
their  attendant  crowds  (in  May,  1639,  over  a  thousand  par- 

42 

tlclpated  in  Boston),  took  on  the  atmosphere  of  a  holiday. 
The  servant,  as  well  as  the  free  man,  before  the  day  was 
over,  undoubtedly  enjoyed  himself  with  drink,  planned  es¬ 
capades  with  his  fellow  servants,  compared  notes  on  masters^ 
treatment,  and  possibly  took  advantage  of  the  cover  afforded 


40.  Macrlstrates,  teaching  elders,  and  the  major  general 
could  hold  back  one  servant  each  from  training.  Remote 
farmers  were  Included  among  these.  Mass.  Rees..  I,  210, 
Whitmore,  Laws,  177-178,  Plymouth  excepted  Scotch  and  Irish 
servants  in’  165 5^  probably  feeling  that  ex-prisoners  of  war 
were  ooor  risks  oo  ue  hendllng  guns,  Pulslfer,  Laws.  65* 

Other  evidence,  besides  statutory,  olaces  servants  In  mili¬ 
tary  service.  For  example:  Mathew  Cradocke  was  fined  four 
pounds  for  his  man's  being  absent  from  trsinlng  divers'*  times. 
Assistants .  II,  29  (1632);  permission  for  a  servant  to  be 
absent  was  granted  in  1653  in  Mass,  Rees.,  Ill,  300,  This  la 
not  the  place  to  go  Into  Impressment  and  extended  military 
service, 

^1.  Mass.  Rees..  I,  188  (I636/7). 

42.  George  Francis  Dow,  Every  Day  Life  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony  (Boston,  1935)1  11^.  Samuel  Sewell  In¬ 
dicated  in  his  diary  the  festive  nature  of  training  days  as 
he  gave  his  troop  money  for  a  treat  and  drinks,  M.H.S,,  5 
Colls..  V,  150  (1686),  360  (1692). 
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by  nlghtfell  to  carry  on  a  ceeual  courtship  beneath  the 
trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  common.  Such  at  least  Is  the 
Imoresslon  given  by  the  Plymouth  Church  in  1692,  which 
reoorted  some  success  after  exhorting  Its  young  people  to 
behave  In  a  more  Christian  manner.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
church  It  was  observed,  "that  many  were  much  affected  at 
what  was  spoken,"  and  the  minister  went  on  to  point  out 
that  the  young  oeople  did  not  "spend  that  training-day  eve- 

43 

nlng  as  formerly  too  many  of  them  used  to  doe,"  If 

Plymouth  had  an  Improvement  In  Its  training  day  morals, 

Boston  did  not,  however,  for  Cotton  Mather  noted  In  1696 

that  training  days  had  become  little  more  than  drinking  days 

and  both  Peter  Thatcher  and  William  Williams  complained  of 

excessive  training-day  drinking  In  election  sermons  In  1711 

44 

and  1719  respectively. 

Except  for  the  days  set  aside  by  the  society  for  rest, 
and  the  occasional  training  day,  the  servant  had  to  steal 
time  to  lead  a  personal  life,  kc  stole  It  from  hie 

master  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  working,  or  he  stole  it 
from  himself  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  sleeping.  The  only 


43.  C,S,M,,  Pubs , .  XXII,  169,  People  actually  did 
fornicate  at  the  ""bottom  of  the  common,"  I-ISS,  Suffolk  Ses¬ 
sions,  I,  3  (1702). 

44.  Wlnshlp,  Poston  In  16R2 . , . .  Introduction,  xlll, 
C,S,y,,  Pubs , .  I,  '2-443 n',"  Telfer  hook's  "Training  Days 
In  New  England,"  N .E .Q. .  XI  (Dec.,  193b),  6y3~697  holds,  page 
690,  that  seventeenth-century  training  and  muster  days  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  serlotis  work,  end  that  not  until  the 
second  ouerter  of  the  eighteenth  did  they  become  social  oc¬ 
casions,  I  would  put  him  at  least  fifty  years  late  In  his 
estimate , 
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poeslble  exception  to  thle  would  be  found  In  the  case  of 
that  rare  servant  whose  master  p  emitted  time  off  during 
the  day  or  week  for  recreation.  If  there  were  such  oac- 
ters,  no  record  remains  of  them.  Indeed,  a  stolen  hour 
here  and  there  seems  to  have  been  the  accepted  pattern 
of  servant  life. 

The  varied  nature  of  the  work  which  a  servant  did 
made  this  stirreptltlous  life  possible.  He  was  a  house 
man,  or  "  *prentlce, "  or  farm  laborer,  vdio  worked  at  many 
things  and  variously  performed  as  messenger,  shopper,  baby 
sitter,  or  Jack-of-ell-trecies ,  In  the  presence  of  hie 
master  he  probably  worked  diligently,  or  gave  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  doing  so,  but  when  sent  on  an  errand,  or  left 
unsupervised,  pert  of  the  time  was  his. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  work  the  servant  did  was  of  a 
social  nature.  The  raising  of  buildings  is  a  case  in  point, 
and  the  vote  of  a  Braintree  church  In  1731  gives  a  good  In¬ 
dication  of  the  relaxation  attending  such  a  project.  Re¬ 
freshments  Included  "Bred  Cheeo  Sugar  Rum  Sider  and  Bear 
[ sici  &c.  for  the  Raising  of  said  Meeting  House.,,,"  Kald- 
eervants  probably  attended  oullting  bees,  and  certainly  both 
sexes  were  present  at  comhusklng.  One  servant  committed 

fornication  with  her  male  companion  on  the  way  home  from  such 

46 

a  party  in  1665,  end  Edward  Ward  raised  considerable  smoke 


45.  M.K.S.,  2  Proc,.  VI,  492  (1731). 

46.  MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  33,  number 
(case  of  Samuel  Carter,  Nov.,  1655). 
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where  there  vse  douhtlees  some  fire  in  his  report  on  this 
activity,  "Huflklnj?  of  Indlan-Corn,  ■  he  vrote, 


Is  ee  good  snort  for  the  Aaorouc  Wap’-talles  in 
Nev  Enrlend.  ee  amonc^st  us  Is  for  our 

lorverd  Youths  and  Wenches,  hor  ‘tie  observed, 
there  are  more  Bastards  got  In  that  Season,  than 
in  all  the^  leer  beside;  which  Occasions  some  of 
the  looser  Saints  to  call  it  Rutting  Time, 

47 

Jacob  Bailey,  eiehteenth-century  New  England  versifier, 
recorded  a  comhusking  in  Kingston,  Kew  Hampshire,  whicli 
probably  differed  little  from  those  in  other  parts  of  Hew 
England,  Gayety  and  amour  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day 
as  klsBlng  and  liquor  "set  the  virgins  on  flame,,, After 
a  heavy  supper; 


The  chairs  in  wild  order  flew  quite  round  the  room; 

Some  threatened  with  firebrands,  some  branlshed  feicl 
a  broom. 

While  others,  resolved  to  Increase  the  uproar. 

Lay  tussling  the  girls  in  wide  heaps  on  the  floor, 

48 

And  there  was  always  the  night,  whose  uses  John  Talley, 
almanac  printer,  well  tinderstood,  for  in  Boston  in  1688  he 
published  his  prognostication  for  February: 


47.  Wlnshlp,  Boston  in  1682....  55 •  Earlier  (page  53) 
he  made  the  delightful  observation  that  "The  women  are  very 
Fruitful,  which  shows  the  Men  ere  Industrious  in  Bed  tbo* 

Idle  UP .  Children  and  Servants  are  there  very  Plenty;  but 
Honestmen  and  Virgins  as  scarce  as  in  other  places," 

43.  Dow,  Every  Cay  Life..,.  117-119.  He  quotes  it  from 
Ray  Palmer  Baker,  "The  Poetry  of  Jacob  Bailey,  Loyalist," 
N,£.Q. .  II(Jen,,  1929) ,  5S-92,  "A  Defcrlptlon  of  a  Husking 
Frolic  Lately  Celebrated  by  the  Beaux  and  Belles  of  Kingston," 
is  the  title  of  the  poem. 
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Thp  NlphtR  are  Btill  cold  end  Ion?,  which  Kay 
cause  ?reat  Conjunction  betwixt  the  i-Iale  and 
Fer.ale  Planets  of  our  eublunsry  Crb,  the  effects 
wherof  may  be  seen  about  nine  nonths  after , 

49 

The  prevalence  of  nocturnal  activity  emon?  the  servants 
EupRests  that  Poor  Richard's  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise,,,,"  was  to  them  less  a  reflection  of  a  prevailing  cul¬ 
tural  attitude  than  an  exhortation  to  reform.  Indeed,  the 
nighttime  perambulations  of  the  servant  population  were  a 
constant  problem  for  the  master,  Leeplte  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  prohibition  In  Indentures  agglnst  absenting  oneself 
from  one's  master  without  leave,  "night  walking"  was  a  per- 

■50 

slstent  complaint  leveled  at  the  servants  In  the  courts. 
Indeed,  both  local  and  colony  governraentc  attempted  to  re- 

51 

strict  these  nocturnal  habits,  but  the  advertisements  of 


49,  John  Tulley  Tulley  I688,  An  Almanack  for  the  Year 
of  Our  Lord.  KDCLXXXviTr,  ceing  sigeextile  or  Lpsp-yeer,  end 
from  the  Creation  5637  (Bo ston,  l68i),  16, 

50,  For  example,  "Timothy  Kuohy  C sici  Servant  to  James 
Green  of  Boston  Cooper  complained  against  end  convicted  of 
nleht  walking,  disturbing  end  affrighting. . .Susanna  Gardiner 
hie  abusive  Speeches  to  her,  askeing  her  to  let  him  come  Into 
her  house  In  the  night  end  to  cone  to  bed  to  her.,,,"  MSS, 
Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  20?  (I6c^),  For  other  nlght-walklng 
servants  seet  Ibid,  40  (I68O);  194  (1683/4);  208  (1684): 

230  (1684);  Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  265  (1673);  336  (1673); 

II,  1066  (ibTTJT  £;.eeex  CJojnty  Court.  VIII,  12,  two  cases 
(1680),  315-316  (1682).  KSS.  Mdcleeex  County  Court,  III,  IO6 
(1674),  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  10-11  (1712/3), 

51,  Northampton,  In  1678,  made  her  tithing  men  responsible 
for  seeing  to  It  that  eervents  were  in  their  homes  by  nine  p.m, 
MSS,  Hampshire  County  Court,  I,  9,  A  Suffolk  court  ordered 
Suffolk  tithing  men  end  constables  to  enforce  the  law  of  Gener¬ 
al  Court  regarding  servants  of  color  being  abroad  at  night, 
News-Letter.  Aug,  27-Sept,  3»  1705,  An  ent.ouncement  [cont,] 
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eervants  for  sale  who  were  recommended  as  not  bein^  nlp:ht 

velkere  Indicate  that  such  laws  were  without  great  suc- 

52 

cess. 

The  laws  failed,  because  there  were  two  attractions 
for  the  erring  servant  which  often  called  him  out  of  the 
immediate  supervision  of  his  master — the  bed  and  the 
bottle— two  forms  of  entertainment  which  even  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  heyday  of  the  Puritans  were  generally  avail¬ 
able,  Transgression  in  the  direction  of  the  bed,  or  its 
equivalent,  was  more  often  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
courts  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  possible  to  have 
one  drink  and  not  get  drunk,  but  one  amorous  bout  could 
bring  tangible  results.  Marriage  was  generally  open  only 
to  those  who  were  servants  for  life;  but  courting  and  il¬ 
licit  lovemaking  were  there  for  those  with  the  courage,  or 
lack  of  restraint  (and  many  were  the  bastards  to  prove  the 
point).  For  those  without  finesse  or  opportunity,  rape, 


[ftn.  51  cont,]  in  the  Gazette  underlines  the  failure  to  re¬ 
strict  nocturnal  meanderlnge,  "whereas  the  due  execution  of 
that  law  [ap-ainst  Indians,  Negroes,  end  mulatto  eervants  being 
out  at  nip^htl  would  much  tend  to  promote  good  orders.  We  are 
desirous  the  Town  may  know,,, that  some  Gentlemen  in  Authority, 
with  a  considerable  dumber  of  well  disooeed  Inhabitants  [in¬ 
tend  to  enforce  it],,,"  Apr,  3-10,  1738.  In  17^,  because 
"sundry  houses*  had  been  broken  into  at  night,  ell  masters 
were  advised  to  take  care  that  "their  Servants  end  others  under 
their  Government  keep  in  their  Places  of  Residence  In  proper 
Hours,,.."  They  ware  to  take  especial  care  that  Negroes  were 
not  abroad  after  nine  p,m.  without  certificates.  News-Letter. 
Sept.  11,  1746, 

52.  N.E.  Journal.  Aor.  14,  1741,  A  Negro  advertised  as 
not  golns"  out  nlp-hts.  In  1733,  Indian,  about  to  be  hanged, 
warned  servants  against  keening  late  hours.  Ibid..  M^r.  26. 
1733.  . 
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beetiellty,  end  homosexuality  gave  release  for  unnaturally 

53 

pent-up  desire. 

Except  In  rare  cases,  temporary  servants  did  not  enter 
their  servitude  In  a  married  state,  nor  did  they  consum¬ 
mate  marriage  while  bound.  In  the  first  place,  apprentices, 
at  least,  were  specifically  prohibited  marriage  In  their 
contracts.  Moreover,  unless  both  were  bound  to  the  same 
master,  or  had  the  unusual  privilege  of  living  from  under 
their  master's  roof,  they  could  have  no  home  together. 
Children  of  such  a  union  would  have  been  the  responsibility 
of  the  master  until  the  servant  or  servants  were  free.  The 

55 

obstacles  were  almost  universally  insurmountable.  This 


53.  For  marriage  and  sex  in  New  England  see:  Qreene, 

The  Negro  In  Colonial  New  England....  ch.  VIII;  Morgan, 

The  Puritan  i'^mlly...,  ch.  I;  by  the  seme  author,  "The 
Puritans  and^Sex, "  N .E.ft. .  XV  (Dec.  19^2),  591-607; 

Chilton  L.  Powell,  "Marriage  In  Early  New  Enerlend,"  N .E.ft. . 

I  (July,  1928),  323-33^;  Charles  Francis  Adams  "Some 
Phases  of  Sexual  Morality  and  Church  Discipline  In  Colonial 
New  England,"  M.H.S.,  2  ?roc..VI.  ^77-516;  H.B.  Parkes, 

"Sexual  Morals  and  the  Greet  Awakening,"  N  .E.Q,.  ^  III  (Jan, 
193c)  133“I35i  which  attacks  Adams'  position  In  above 
article;  by  the  same  author,  "Morals  and  Law  Enforceirient  In 
Colonial  Nev/  England,"  N  .E.Q,. .  V  (July,  1932),  A3I-452;  and 
and  an  unoubllshed  essay  at  brown  University  by  Malcolm 
Freiberg,  "Boston,  Sex,  and  the  Great  Awakening,"  For  easily 
accessible  raw  materials  (no  double  entendre)  see  indices 

Suffolk  County  Court  end  t-esex  County  Court. 

54.  For  exceotlons,  see:  Vlnthrop  Papers,  II,  88  n.;l69n; 

IV,  IO5-IO6.  Lechford,  Note-Book.  307-308  (T640);  Essex 
County  Court.  V,  23  ( 1672) .  ^ 

55.  ^^or  exceotlone  see  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  III,  303 
(172L).  In  the  1650' 8,  two  servants  were  ordered  to  marry 
the  mothers  of  their  bastards.  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court, 

I,  90,  125-126.  See  also  V/lnthroo  Papers,  IV,  293-29^, 

Boston  Records,  VI,  77.  Massechuse  tts  reoulred  marriage,  or 
fine,  or'corooral  punishment,  or  all  three  for  fornication 
with  a  single  woman.  kTiltmore,  Laws.  153  (I6A2), 
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wee  pertlculerly  tnje  eince  the  mBeter'e  consent  would  be 

required.  In  Boston,  for  exenple,  one  l-l&thew  Grlffen  filed 

hie  merriepe  Intention  in  17^9,  but  hie  master  forbade  the 
56 

match, 

Marrias^e  of  a  servant  girl  to  a  free  man  was  not  so 

difficult  to  echieve  as  that  of  a  serving  men.  However, 

marriage  in  this  case  meant  the  end  of  servitude  for  the 

wench  In  question.  In  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  age 

of  consent  at  sixteen,  girls  were  sometimes  less  securely 

57 

bound  than  in  the  eighteenth,  and  it  v:ae  sometimes  spe¬ 
cifically  stated  in  their  contracts  that  they  were  bound 
until  a  certain  age  or  until  married.  In  Plymouth,  one 
Kary  Koorecock  bo’ond  herself  for  nine  years  until  1648,  but 

if  she  wished  to  marry  before  that  time,  two  Indifferent  men 

58 

were  to  decide  what  she  ov/ed  her  master  for  raising  her. 

The  daughters  of  Prancis  Bllllngton  were  put  out  servants  by 

59 

the  town  until  the  aee  of  twenty,  or  until  married.  Mas¬ 
ters  in  such  cases  had  considerable  control,  however,  for 


56,  Boston  Records.  XXVIII,  292,  For  another  example, 
see  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  136-137  (1716), 

57.  V/hltmore,  Lews.  137,  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
age  of  consent  wps  twelve  for  females,  fourteen  for  males, 

Acte  end  hesolves,  I,  172  (1694).  However,  the  largest  single 
body  of  indentures  extant  make  no  previsions  for  marriage 
orior  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  service.  See  MSS,  Boston  In¬ 
dentures,  I734-I805,  passim, 

58,  Plym,  Rees,.  I,  128-129.  Actually  she  did  not  marry 
for  ten  year’s’!  ’Ibid , .  VIII,  9. 

59.  Records  of  the  Town  of  Plymouth  (Plymouth,  1889-1903), 
I.  12. 
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Offer  of  narrlage  to  e  maid  vlthout  consent  of  parent  or 

ir.aeter  was  prohibited  on  oenalty  of  fine  or  punishment  in 

60 

Plymouth  by  I638  and  llassochUBette  by  1647,  Even  before 

this  stetutory  provision  such  action  was  punishable,  for  in 

1639  Thomas  Seras  spent  an  hour  in  the  stocks  after  speaking 

61 

of  marriage  to  a  servant  without  her  master's  consent. 

While  marriage  was  thus  prohibited  among  temporary 
servants,  slaves  were  regularly  allowed  to  marry,  I-iost  fre- 
ouent  were  the  marriages  between  Negro  slaves,  such  mar- 

62 

rieges  occurring  as  early  as  1659  and  regularly  thereafter. 

One  fancy  marriage  between  Negroes  vbb  well  publicized  In 
The  New-England  Courant.  The  master,  a  lawyer,  had  the 
happy  couple  taken  to  the  ceremony  in  a  sleigh.  At  the  wed¬ 
ding  he  acted  as  father  of  the  bride,  and  afterwards  pro- 

63 

vlded  a  dinner  at  which  persons  of  "distinction"  were  present. 


60,  Pulslfer,  Laws.  29.  Whitmore,  I^we.  172,  For  a  case 
of  enforcement  see  Mass.  Hecs..  IV,  il,  66  (l662) , 

61,  Essex  County  Court.  I,  13» 

62,  Boston  Records,  IX,  72.  For  other  seventeenth- 
century  examples  see:  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  189# 

IV,  139;  Suffolk  County  Court.  II,  1153-1157;  ^eeex  County 
Court .  VII,  327.  For  the  eighteenth  century  see:  Motte, 
Records  Brattle  Scuere  Church  227  (two  cases);  230  (two’*' 
cases) ;  231 ;  23^;  2^0:  2 Vi"; ’  'zhz ;  2^5;  246  (three  cases); 
Braintree  Records.  1640^1793.  706,  750,  751,  752  (two  cases); 
Bl'iaroles,  Records  Church  of  Christ  Cambridge....  110,  111; 
Boston  Records.  XXVIII,  102;  18¥^  25 5 -25 7  (thirty  cases);  MSS, 
Kassachusetts  Archives,  IX,  243;  M . H , 5 . .  3  Proc . . II ,  463; 
Briggs,  Hanover . . . ,  I,  90-93  (four  cases);  MSS.  Essex  Ses- 
clons,  IV,  16.  See  again  Oreene,  The  Negro  in  Colonial  New 
England . . . ,  for  all  ohases  of  Negro  carriage. 


63.  Dec.  I8725,  1721. 
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y.errlapre  between  eervsnte  of  different  meetere  Involved 

Bome  difficulty,  but  such  could  ce  reeolved  by  egreecent 

between  the  E&etere,  by  ourcheee  of  the  mete,  or  by  coneent 

64 

of  the  courts. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  numerous  msrrieges  between 
persons  of  mixed  statue  or  race  occurred,  as  well  as  be¬ 
tween  oersons  of  the  same  status  or  race.  Free  Negroes  raar- 
65 

ried  slaves,  Indians  and  Negroes  married  when  one  or  the 

66 

other  was  a  servant,  and  Indian  servants  married  each 
67 

other.  One  Indian  ex-serving  woman  settled  down  to  mar¬ 
ried  life  with  a  Negro  servant  after  carousing  for  a  year. 

At  the  master's  reouest,  she  boiuid  herself  during  his  llfe- 

68 

time.  Another  Indian  woman,  to  her  regret,  married  a 
Negro  slave,  nurchased  his  freedom,  and  was  subseouently 

69 

deserted. 


64,  Greene,  The  Negro  in  Colonial  New  England.,,.  195* 
196.  For  consent  of  a  court  see  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  I, 
203  (1709/10), 

65,  Boston  Record s .  XXVIII,  199;  255*257  (five  cases); 
283;  K.H.S..  3  ^'rocT^  il,  198;  Motte,  Records  Brattle  Square 
Church. . . .  233,  234,  236, 

66,  Boston  Records,  XX^/III,  256,  A  Faithful  Narrative 
of  the  Wicked  Life  end  Remarkable  Conversion  of  Fatien'ce 
Boston  a  lies  Samsorf.TT  (Boston,  1736) ,  3.  M.h ,  S, .  3  I’roc , . 
II,  19^: 

67,  boston  Records. XXVIII.  133* 

68,  A  raitnful  Narrative.,.,  loc .cit. 


69.  M.H.S.,  3  Proc,.  II,  196, 


I 
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''  Whether  reetrelned  from  nerrifir^’e  by  If.w,  Indenture, 

I  meeter's  wish,  or  pereonsl  dleinclination,  the  eervent 
found  ample  opnortunlty  for  "delllencc*  vrlth  thoee  of  the 
opooelte  eex,  end  oulte  often  vlth  thoee  of  different 
statue  or  race,  A  little  of  their  pocket  money,  whether 
earned  or  stolen,  went  for  the  entertainment  of  the  fair 
eex,  88  In  the  case  of  one  enterprising  young  men  who  stole 

'j 

money  from  hie  master  for  cakes  and  wine  for  hie  lady 
70 

!  friend.  Others  came  more  directly  to  the  point,  such  as 

the  youth  caught  uo  for  "lascivious  carriages"  towards  his 

*  71 

master's  serving  wenches,  or  the  even  more  indiscreet  man 
of  a.  Charlestown  widow  who  was  given  twenty  stripes  for 

laeclvioue  and  wanton  carrla^-es  toward  "sundry  women  that 

i  72 

bro*jght  grist  to  hie  mill,,,," 

j 

More  than  one  servant  promised  or  was  promised  marriage 
as  an  Inducement  to  the  loss  of  chastity,  end  some  protested 
when  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  Jane  Powell,  serving 

maid,  was  hauled  Into  court  on  a  charge  of  fornication  with 

% 

I 

David  Ogllllor,  Irish  servant,  In  1655 •  The  court  recorded 
"shee  saith  shee  was  alured  thervnto  by  him  goelng  for  water 

73 

one  euening,  hopelng  to  haue  married  him,,,,"  On  the  other 


70.  MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  56,  no  number 
(Mar.  8,  1671/2), 

71.  Essex  County  Court.  Ill,  226  (1664), 

72.  V.SS,  Middlesex  County  Court,  III,  144  (1676). 

73.  Plym.  Rees..  HI,  91,  For  others  see:  MSS.  Middlesex 
Court  Files,  file  26,  1637  (l66l);  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court, 
IV,  224—225  (1686),  Some  servants  aonarently  c^ade  good  their 
promises,  for  they  confessed  to  fornication  before  marriage: 
MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  139  (1659);  HI,  176  [cont,] 
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hend,  sorce,  like  I-lery  Mltchleson,  bound  to  Thoraae  Gardner 

of  Muddy  River,  apoarently  did  not  have  to  be  promised  eny- 

thinf?  in  order  to  b<=»  gotten  to  bed.  She  first  accused  her 

master  of  being  the  father  of  her  bastard,  then  decided  it 

vas  someone  else  but  held  that  Gardner  had  had  too  much 

74 

familiarity  with  her. 

Familiarity  like  the  above  was  made  possible,  in  part, 
by  the  common  practice  of  having  one's  servants  living  In, 
Numerous  Instances  of  sexual  relations  between  members  of 
the  same  household  occurred.  Two  servants  of  Jonathan  V/lman 
of  V/oburn  admitted  regular  relatione  which  took  olace  after 

75 

their  master  and  dame  were  In  bed.  Such  relations  cut 

across  status  lines  as  in  the  case  of  a  Bristol  servant  who 

got  his  master's  daughter  pregnant,  and  the  Milton  naster 

who  was  convicted  of  "uncivil  carriages"  toward  his  maid, 

76 

"going  to  bed  with  her,.,,"  Apparently  such  cross  fer- 


[ftn.  73  cont.l  (1677);MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  III,  303  (1724), 
One  cotJtple  was  orderea  to  merry  after  committing  fornication, 
MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  90  (1655)  •  This  marriage  was 
ordered  under  the  1642  lew  reoulrlng  fine  and /or  corporal 
punishment  and/or  marriage  or  all  three.  V/hltraore,  Laws .  153, 
For  a  brief  discussion  of  this  law  see  Wlnthroo's  Journal  II. 
38, 

74.  Suffolk  Coionty  Court.  II,  1099-1100  (16?9).  For 
other  unnsrtlcular  wenches  see:  ibid. .  991  (l678/9h  Essex 
County  Court.  IV,  199-200  (1669);  MSS.  Essex  Sessions,  I, 
n.p.  U765), 

75.  For  the  confession  of  Wlman's  servants  see  MSS,  ‘ 
Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  15,  number  714  (I656);  tried  in 
MSS,  Micdlesex  County  Court,  I,  113-114.  For  another  case  of 
two  servants  of  the  seme  master,  see  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court, 
II,  387  (1690), 

76.  MSS.  Bristol  Sessions,  II,  96  (1706). 

County  Court,  I,  182  (I683K 


MSS.  Suffolk 
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tlllzetion  W88  not  olvays  eucceesful,  for  Lllzebeth  Dicker- 

men  e^ot  a  new  maeter  after  her  old  master  offered  "abuse  to 

77 

her  body"  end  “sundry  other  vile  and  filthy  carriages," 

while  John  Peeke's  servant  maid  resisted  Peeke's  son's 

"vnehaste, , .attemotlng  [of  her]  chastltie . . .many  times  for 

78 

some  yeares,,,," 

Whether  living  in  the  seme  house  or  not,  the  servants 
showed  a  catholicity  of  taste  in  their  choice  of  bed  part¬ 
ners  which  denied  the  existence  of  sexually  significant 
status  or  racial  barriers.  Negroes  frequently  cohabited 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  as  Richard  Dole's  servant,  Grace, 

who  admitted  fornication  with  another  Negro  and  aopeered  in 

79 

court  four  times  on  that  charge  in  two  years,  Negro  and 


77.  !1SS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  IV,  13-14  (1681).  For  ' 
another  who  apparently  resisted  her  master's  "wanton  and 
lascivious  carriages.,,,"  see  Suffolk  County  Court.  II,  807 
(1677), 


78,  Plym,  Rees,.  Ill,  75  (1654).  For  other  sexual  re¬ 
lations  between  unmarried  members  of  the  seme  household  in 
vrhlch  at  lepst  one  oarty  was  a  servant,  see;  Assistants. 
II,  107  (l64l);  Essex  County  Court.  IV,  38-40  (1668);  Suf¬ 
folk  County  Court'.'  II.  991  (1678/9;;  MSS.  Middlesex  County 
Court,  III,  262-263  (1679);  Boston  Records.  X  58  (1681); 
Plym.  Rees,.  I,  15  (I633);  Ma s s .  Rees..  I,  298,  3IO  (1640); 
MSS.  urlstol  Sessions,  II,  ( 1705 ) MSS.  Middlesex  County 
Court,  I,  64  (1654);  III,  4  (1671);  237-238  (1678);  MSS. 
Essex  Sessions,  IV,  10-11  (1719). 


79.  Essex  County 
(167^1^76).  Tot 


Court.  IV,  3I6;  V, 


, _ 411;  VI,  73,  135, 

137  (167^1676) .  For  others  see:  ibid . .  II,  108(1658);  VII, 
94  (1678);  141  (1678);  4ll  (I68O);  ' SS.  Middlesex  County 
Court,  I,  189  (165^);  HI,  176  (three  ces^s,  1677);  IV,  209 
(1685);  MSS.  Suffolk  Court  Files,  V,  6O5  (1663/64);  MSG. 
Hemoshire  County  Court,  I,  154  (1692);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions, 
II.  173.(1717);  III,  319  (1725).  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court, 


I,' 208  (1684); ’230  (l684),' 
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Indlan  eervents  found  the  eene  bed  attr^^ctlve  ae  did  couoles 

80 

of  Indian  ancestry.  More  common  than  the  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  was  temporary  alliance  between  Negro  and  white,  at 
least  one  of  whom  was  a  servant.  'hTille  Negro  women  were 
often  attracted  by  or  susceptible  to  the  wiles  of  white  men, 
(as  in  the  case  of  Bess,  Negro  servant  to  Captain  Thomas 

Porter  of  Boston  who  admitted  having  two  children  by  John 

81 

Bernard  of  Boston,  merchant),  white  women  seemed  to  be 

eoually  attracted  to  Negro  men.  For  example,  Ann  Staples, 

sarvant  of  Samuel  Eaton  of  Boston, sllpoed  out  of  her  master's 

house  one  night  and  creot  into  bed  with  Alexander,  Negro 

82 

servant  of  Simone  Ramee,  shopkeeper,  of  Boston,  Others, 


80,  Negro  and  Indian:  Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  233 
(1672/3).  Indians:  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  73 
(1685);  Assistants.  I,  115  (1677/8). 

81,  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  133  (1716).  For  other 
mixed  matlnp:e  with  black  females,  see:  Essex  County  Court, 
III,  99,  101  (1663);  V,  409  (167^);  VI,  23  (1675);  VII,  183 
(1679);  Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  I85  (1672);  II,  809  (1677); 
991  (I67S/9);  1164  (1679/80);  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court 
III,  237-238  (1678);  240  (1678);  IV,  l4l  (1634);  Essex  MSS, 
"County  Court  1679-1692  Salem,"  n.o,  (26  June,  I683,  case  of 
John  Besoon);  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  206  (1710), 

82,  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  14  (1713).  For  other 
mixed  matings  with  v’hite  females  see:  Essex  Co^jmty  Court. 

VI,  256  (1677);  MSS,  Middlesex  County  Court,  1,  64  (1654); 
III,  262-263  (1679),  V,  78  (1691);  MSS.  Hampshire  County 
Court,  I,  42  (1680);  II,  5^  (1729/30);  MSS.  fragment,  Essex 
County,  "Court  of  Pleas  and  Sessions  1668-1689,"  10;  Plym, 
Rees . .  VI,  177  (1685);  MSS.  Plymouth  Sessions,  I,  146  ( 1703) ; 
MSS,  Essex  Sessions,  IV,  10-11  (1719);  VI,  n.p,  (case  of  Ann 
Connor,  July  11,  1749);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  6  (1702); 

116  (1705);  1^4  (1706/7);  152-153  (170yj;  160  (1707);  186 
(1709);  212-213  (1710);  II,  43  (171>;4). 
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f  like  Stephen  French's  slave  Meree,  demonstrated  Indlffer- 

ence  to  race  by  sleeolng  with  white  end  black  alike.  In 

?  S3 

thle  case,  both  servants  of  her  master,  Indians  both 

'  male  end  female  also  showed  a  fine  tolerance  by  sleeping 

with  v/hltes  of  the  ooooelte  sex  although  fomicetion  be- 
'  ■  84 

tween  black  and  white  wee  more  frequent. 

Whites,  of  course,  cohabited  freely.  Willlan  Clerk, 

I  for  example,  admitted  In  Cambridge  that  he  had  twice  com- 

i  mltted  “misconduct"  with  Hannah  Green,  servant  to  Samuel 

I 

Carter,  The  first  time  had  been  on  the  way  home  from  com- 
husklng.  The  second  was  In  her  bed.  Such  boldness  led  to 
his  downfall,  for  upon  hearing  a  noise,  he  ran  taking  her 

85 

petticoat  and  leaving  his  trousers  by  mistake.  Fornica¬ 
tion  between  a  servant  and  a  free  person  was  more  fre¬ 
quently  discovered,  not  to  say  more  frequent  In  occurrence, 
than  fornication  between  two  servants.  Occasionally  serv¬ 
ants  were  caught,  however,  as  In  the  case  of  Nicholes  Wallis, 
servant  of  a  Mr.  Long  of  Charlestown,  and  Jane  Llndes,  a 


83,  Suffolk  County  Court.  II,  991  (1678/9).  For  a 
white  woman  who  fornicated  with  white  and  black  see  Plym, 
Rees.,  VI,  177  (1685). 

84,  MSS.  Essex  Sessions  I,  n.p.  (27  Kar.  1705,  case 

of  Wiltshire);  Plym.  Rees..  Ill,  180  (1659/60);  Essex  County 
Cour;t  VII,  4o6*]  Lio  ( l6Bo) ;  MSS,  Plymouth  Sessions,  1,  38 
(1688) ;  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  II,  398  (I69O/I). 

85,  MSS,  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  38,  no  number 
(Nov.,  1665), 
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86 

naid  of  La^y  ikjpklne,  Many  nore  were  thoee  who  were  of 
nixed  etatus,  perhaps  because  of  the  suoerlor  eocial  pres- 
tlp:e  of  a  free  man,  or  becauee  It  was  easier  to  arrange  a 
tryet  when  only  one  partner  had  to  avoid  a  meeter.  Take  the 
case  of  the  appropriately  named  Comfort  Scott,  Dedham  serv¬ 
ant,  who  v/elcomed  a  lov'^r  from  Long  Island  to  her  arms.  The 

Kew  Yorker's  status  as  a  free  man  not  only  gave  him  access 

87 

to  Dedham,  but  to  "comfort*  as  well. 

That  so  many  servants  found  easy  access  to  temporary 
■dalliance"  may  perhaps  explain  the  remarkably  few  Instances 


86,  K£S.  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  90  (1655).  For 
other  servants  caught  see:  Ibid . .  V  85  (1691);  Essex  County 
Court.  V,  428  (1674):  II,  15rTl659);  M£S.  Suffolk  County 
Court,  I,  194  (1683/4).  See  also  note  73i  above. 


87.  Boston  Records.  X,  60  (1684),  For  men  servants 
fornicating  with  free  women  see:  MSS  V/lnthrop  Papers, 

M.H.S.  W,l4.60  (1657);  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  125- 
126  (1657);  MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  28,  number  1773 
(1661);  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  99  (I6PI);  II,  398 
(1690/1);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  10  (1702);  240  (1711); 
III,  303  (1724);  IV,  268  (1730);  MSS.  Essex  Sessions,  IV, 

106  (1723);  114  (1725);  MSS.  Bristol  Sessions,  V,  28  (1748). 


For  women  servants  fornicating  with  free  men  see:  Essex 
County  Court.  I,  250  (I652);  V,  103  (1672):  155  (1673TT  240 
(1673):  S^o Ik  County  Court.  I,  265  (l673);  MSS.  Suffolk 
County  Court,"  I,"  39  (l68o);'l29  (1682);  182  (1683);  205-206 
(1684);  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court  III,  90  (1674);  1>1SS, 
Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  136-137  (1716);  MSS,  Bristol  Sessions, 
III,  24  (1725).  For  other  servants  who  fornicated  but  vrhose 
oartner  is  iJindetermlned  bound  or  free  see:  Essex  County  Court. 
I,  361  (female,  1654);  II,  179  (male,  1659);'  HI,  460  (fe- 
male,  1667);  IV,  243-244  (female,  1670);  VI,  20  (female, 

1675);  VII,  4o6  (female,  1680);  Suffolk  Cotjnty  Court.  li,  1 
1063  (female,  1679);  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  228 
(female,  1684);  II,  232  (female,  1684/5);  Aselstante.  I, 

125  (female,  1678);  MSS.  Bristol'  Sessions,"  III  a,  65  (female, 
1719);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  IV,  410  (female,  1732);  Courant. 
Cct.  23-30,  1725  (female);  Evening  Post.  Dec.  31,  1739 
(female);  N.E.  Journal.  June  19,  1727  (female);  Sibley ' s 
Herva.-d  Graduates.  VT^  155  (female,  ca.  1720), 
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of  rape  comiltted  by  or  upon  eervante.  Two  Inetances  of  rape 

» 

of  eervini?  wenchee  occurred  in  eo  far  ae  the  existing  records 

are  concerned,  one  by  her  nagter  and  the  other  by  her  master's 
88 

eon.  Of  eleven  would-be  rapists,  three  were  whites  and 
89 

eight  Negroes,  while  of  three  successful  rapes  by  servants 
.  90 

two  were  whites.  One  white  and  one  Indian  servant  were 

convicted  of  abuse  of  a  girl,  and  one  serving  maid  suffered 

the  Indignity  of  a  beating,  of  being  forced  to  lie  down,  end 

91 

of  discovery  of  her  "private  parts," 

This  remarkable  restraint,  as  evidenced  by  the  paucity 
of  recorded  rape,  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  citizen 
reaction  Implied  In  the  account  of  a  would-be  rapist  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Boston  Nev/s-Letter .  To  the  we8tv;ard  of  Hew 
London,  the  paper  related: 


88,  Assistants 
Court,  IV,  224-225 
"wanton  and  lascivious  carriages,.,,"  tov.’ard  his  servant 
girl,  Suffolk  County  Court.  II,  80?  (1677) • 


.  I,  199  (l68l);  MSS.  Middlesex  County 
(l6§6).  One  master  v/as  convicted  of 


89.  Whites:  although  Imorlsoned  for  this  and  other 
crimes,  one  was  released  to  his  master  on  condition  the 
cirl  declared  her  lack  of  fear  for  him,  Mags.  Rees..  I, 
177,  193.  A.  second  attemoted  rape  on  three  different 
girls.  Assistants .  II,  86.  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  II, 
84  (17157^  Negroes:  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  219 
(1684);  Suffolk  County  Court.  II,  106-107  (1679);  MSS, 
Essex  Sessions,  II,  229  (1710);  MSS.  Mess.  Archives,  IX, 
166  (1712);  178  (1721);  MSS.  Plymouth  Sessions,  IV,  91 
(1738);  131  (1739/40);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  IV,  l49- 

150  (1728), 


90.  V.'hites:  Aesletents.  II,  121  (two  cases,  1642/3); 
Negro:  News-Latter.  Oct.  5-12,  1732. 

91.  Mass.  Rees..  II,  46  (1643);  MSS.  Middlesex  County 
Court,  62-63  (I654);  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  97  (I68I). 
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A  v<?ry  remsrkeble  thlnp:  fell  out,.,,  A  Kegro 
Men  met  ebroed  an  Englieh  V.'onien,  which  he  ac¬ 
costed  to  lye  with,  stooping  down,  fearing  none 
behind  hire,  a  Man  observing  hie  resign,  took  out 
his  Knife,  before  the  I^egro  wee  aware,  oit  off 
all  hie  unruly  perts  smack  and  smooth,  the  Negro 
Ju-mpt  uo  roaring  end  run  for  his  Life;  the  Black 
new  an:  Eunuch  is  alive  and  like  to  recover  from 
hie  V.'ounde  and  doubtless  cured  from  any  such 
V/lcked  attempts, 

92 

The  persistence  of  illicit  sexual  relations  (which 
were  in  no  wise  limited  to  the  servant  population),  was 
accompanied  by  equally  persistent  opoosltion  on  legal, 
contractual,  moral,  and  economic  grounds.  Such  opposition 
tends  to  Illustrate  further  the  extent  and  significance  of 
sexual  relations  as  an  outlet  for  the  frustrating  conditions 
of  servitude  as  well  as  being  the  product  of  ordinary  sexual 
drives, 

I'^assachusetts  Bay  passed  its  first  law  against  fornica¬ 
tion  in  16^2,  Plymouth  Colony  in  I636,  Apparently  the 
former  law  was  Ineffectual,  for  the  General  Court  in  I665 
exempted  the  crime  from  the  limitation  of  a  wingle  punish¬ 
ment,  finding  that  "shameful  Sin  much  increasing  amongst  us, 
to  the  greet  dishonour  of  God,  and  our  Profession  of  hie 
Holy  Name...,"  In  1692  the  law  reoulred  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  pounds  or  corporal  punishment  not  exceeding  ten  stripes 
of  both  offenders.  Fornication  between  whites  and  black  was 
punished  mors  severely,  however,  with  the  colored  partner  to 
be  sold  out  of  the  province,  whether  man  or  woman,  and  with 


92.  Feb.  23-Mar.  3,  1718. 
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both  partners  to  be  whipped  severely.  If  any  children  were 
born  of  mixed  parentage,  they  were  the  responsibility  of  the 
white  oerent,  who,  If  a  woman,  could  be  sold  Into  service  to 

93 

pay  costs  of  upbringing. 

In  addition  to  the  lews,  which  were  regularly  and 

severely  enforced  In  the  courts,  contractual  restraints 

were  placed  on  the  apprentice.  If  not  on  other  temporary 

servants  as  v;ell.  Probably  Ineffective  In  Individual 

cases,  the  Indenture  nevertheless  prohibited  Illicit  love- 

making,  Usually  it  had  some  such  phrase  as  "Fornication  In 

94 

the  house  of  his  Master  or  elsewhere  he  shall  not  commit," 
Moral  pressure  was  brought  to  beer  upon  the  servant 
population  In  sermons,  confessions  of  about-to-be-executed 
criminals,  end  in  publications  such  as  Cotton  Mather's  A 
Good  Master  Well  Served..,,  Mather  exhorted  the  servants  to 
avoid  wanton  behavior,  to  renounce  and  forsake  Invisible 


93.  Whitmore,  Laws.  153;  231  (here  disfranchisement 
was  tailed  to  punishment  of  marriage,  or  fine,  or  corporal 
punlstiment  or  ell  three).  Acts  end  Resolves.  I,  52;  578— 

581  (1705).  Plymouth's  I636  lew  allowed  the  magistrate  to 
use  his  discretion  In  punishing  fornication.  In  1645,  how¬ 
ever,  whipping,  fine  (not  over  ten  pounds),  end  Imprison¬ 
ment  (not  more  than  three  days)  was  specified.  If  the 
couole  would  marry,  then  the  whloplng  would  be  eliminated, 
Pulelfer,  Uws.  12  (I636),  46  (1645), 

94,  Indenture  of  Edmund  Ashby,  Essex  County  Court.  IV, 
256-258  (1670),  For  others  see  Morgan,  The  Puritan  Family..,. 
71-72;  KSS.  Volume  "Inhabitants  -  1695,  List  of  Indentures 
of  Aoprentlces , *  and  MSS,  Boston  Indentures,  passim.  MSS, 
Indenture  of  Joseph  Barber,  Apr,  8,  1694,  M.H.S,  Mlscel- 
laneous  Bound  Manuscripts, 
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rr.ee ter 8,  the  world,  the  flesh,  end  the  devil.  More 

oolntedly,  end  lees  piously,  he  urged  e  group  of  Kegroee  to 

deber  from  their  conoeny  for  et  least  e  half  a  year  any  who 

96 

committed  fornication. 

Fornication  of  servants  was  opposed  on  economic  grounds 
as  well,  for  the  resultant  bastards  occasioned  considerable 
charge  upon  the  masters  before  they  could  possibly  be  eco¬ 
nomically  productive,  Emalloox  and  other  diseases,  accidents 

97 

and  the  high  cost  of  living  made  such  an  Investment  risky. 
Moreover  the  master  was  fundamentally  responsible  to  the  com¬ 
munity  that  no  charges  should  be  added  to  the  burden  of  the 
tax  payers,  as  one  Captain  Pope  learned  to  his  sorrow.  He 
not  only  had  to  pay  forty  shillings  fine  for  his  servant's 
bastardy,  but  was  reoulred  to  post  a  bond  of  forty  pounds  to 
save  the  town  of  Dartmouth  "harmless"  from  any  future  charges 


95.  Cotton  Mather,  A  Good  Master  Veil  Served....  15-16, 

22,  Sermons  and  dying  confessions  are  numerous.  See,  for 
examples:  Samuel  Lanforth,  The  Cry  of  Sodom  Enquired  Into.., 
(Cambridge,  167^);  John  Rog«»rE,  Death  the  Certain  Wages  of 
Sin  to  the  Impenitent...  (Boston.  1701 ):  Ldwerd  Ward.  Female 
Policy  Detected,  or  the  History  of  Lewd  Women  (Boston,  17^2); 
Cotton  Mather.  Pillars  of  '-alt...  (Bo eton,  1^93),  For  others 
see  Charles  Evans,  ed.,  American  Hlbllograohy . . .  (Chicago, 
1903-1925).  Execution  sermons  en'd/or  dying  warnings:  numbers 
413  (1686),  417  (1686),  539  (1690),  655  (1693),  856  (I698), 
1452  (1710),  1626  (1715),  1728  (1715),  1729  (1715),  1910  (1717 

3639  (1733),  3641  (1733),  3642  (1733),  3643  (1733),  3655  (1733 

3851  (1734),  4258  (1738),  ^78  (1740),  4599  (1740).  hereafter 

cited  as  Evens,  Ampricen  Bibliography, 

96.  Cotton  Mather.  Rules  for  the  Society  of  Negroes. 

16P3  (New  York,  1888),  71  “ 

97.  Seventy-seven  coses  of  bastardy  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  parents  was  a  servant  were  located  before  1751* 
dee  appendix  K, 
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98 

erlelnp  in  the  care  of  the  child.  Frequently,  hov'ever,  the 
master  was  able  to  paee  on  these  charges  to  the  servant  re¬ 
sponsible.  Thus  one  William  Cuthbert,  a  servant,  having  got¬ 
ten  his  master's  daughter  pregnant,  had  to  pay  costs  of  the 
case,  lylng-ln  charges,  and  three  shillings  a  weeh  for  the 

child's  ’jpkeep.  His  friends  had  to  go  bond  for  him  a  total  of 
99 

fifty  pounds.  One  luckless  servant  maid  had  to  serve  her 

master  two  years  longer  for  hie  loss  In  caring  for  the  bastard 
100 

child.  Another  child  vae  to  live  with  its  mother's  master 

until  the  age  of  tv.'enty-one  unless  Its  father  paid  the  costs, 

and  the  mother  was  to  serve  three  years  longer  unles'e  she  nald 
101 

six  pounds. 

Similar  economic  grounds  for  opposing  indiscriminate 
fornication  aoplled  to  Negroes  and  Indians  as  veil  ae  whites. 
Despite  Samuel  Sewell's  argument  that  Negro  slaves  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  commit  fornication  by  their  masters  to  avoid  buy- 

102 

ing  wives  for  them,  and  the  occasional  suggestion  of  the 
breeding  of  slaves  In  Boston  newspapers  such  as! 


A  Certain  Person  In  Town,  hath  a  Negro  Wench  of 
about  19  or  20  Years  of  Age,  who  promises  to  be 
as  good  a  Breeder,  as  any  one  can  v/ell  desire,  ,* 


98,  KSS.  urletol  Sessions,  III,  a,  65  (1719). 

99.  Ibid . .  II,  96  (1706), 

100,  Essex  County  Court.  VI,  20  (1675). 

101,  Ibid..  V,  103  (1672). 

102,  "The  Selling  of  Joseoh  A  Memorial,"  (Boston,  1700), 
in  M.H.S,,  1  Proc . .  VII,  I6I-I65 .  See  page  I63. 
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firK?  to  efford  his  Family  e  p^reater  Stock  than 

h>»  car<»s  for ;  , . , 

103 

it  was  not  coneldered  economical  to  encourage  promiacuoua 
breeding  among  one's  slaves  any  more  than  among  one's  In¬ 
dentured  servants  or  apprentices.  The  prospective  slave¬ 
holder  in  Massachusetts  was  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for 

servants  who  were  acclimated  to  the  New  World,  and  even  for 

10^ 

those  who  had  already  had  the  smallpox.  Moreover,  fre¬ 
quent  advertisements  testified  to  the  unwillingness  of  mas¬ 
ters  to  assume  the  risks  in  bringing  up  Negro  children.  Com¬ 
mon  were  notices  such  as  “A  Female  Child,  of  an  excellent 

105 

Breed,  to  be  given;  Enquire  of  the  Printer,"  Other  ed- 

vertlseirents  told  prospective  owTiers  that  a  male  child  was 

to  be  given  along  with  forty  shillings,  or  a  male  child  of 

106 

good  servants  in  good  health.  All  told,  some  seventy-two 


103.  Gazette .  May  22-29,  1733.  other  suggestions 

of  dellbprate  breeding  see:  N'ews-Letter .  Kar.  7,  17^5,  "A 
Very  likely,  healthy  Negro  Wench,  a  notable  Breeder,  under 
twenty  years  old,  with  a  fine  Male  Child  at  her  Breast,,.," 
See  also  Evening-Post .  Aug.  9,  1736,  "She  is  an  excellent 
Breeder,  and  is  now  big  with  Child,"  lo  cap  the  argument, 
reed  in  ibid .  Apr.  23,  1750,  "A  very  likely  healthy  Negro 
Wench  about  2^  years  old  that  breeds  like  a  rabbit  with  a 
female  child  about  five  weeks  old.  Her  only  fault  is  she 
breeds  too  fast  for  her  present  master,"  In  the  county  as 
opposed  to  the  town,  children  may  have  been  welcome,  e.g,, 
"To  be  sold  in  Town,  A  likely  Negro  Vioman  about  eight  and 
twenty  years,,, but  a  very  poor  breeder,  therefore  not  fit 
for  the  Country,,,,"  Gazette.  Apr.  16,  17^5, 

104,  See  the  files  of  l^ssechusette  newspapers  in  the 
period,  passim. 

105.  Nev.’s-Letter.  Apr.  22-29,  1742, 

106,  Gazette.  Nov,  26.  1745;  Courant.  May  11-18,  1724; 

Post-Boy.  1746.  - 
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chlldren  of  colored  Bcrvlle  perentege  were  thus  offered  for 

dieooeal  between  the  years  1724  and  1750  via  newspapers 
107 

alone  • 

Clearly  the  opposition  to  illicit  love  and  the  problem 
of  bastardy  and.  unwanted  children  supplement  the  evidence 
which  Indicates  how  frequently  servants  turned  to  sex  for 
solace.  Regularly  denied  access  to  legitimate  sexual  ex¬ 
pression,  they  turned  to  the  illegitimate.  Undoubtedly  sex 
played  a  quantitatively  less  Important  role  in  their  lives, 
than  in  the  lives  of  free  persons  who  could  marry.  Since 
servants  could  not,  their  sexual  expression  took  Illegal 

form,  and  hence  comes  to  our  attention.  It  may  even  have 

108 

been  a  form  of  compensation. 

Of  course,  the  servant  did  not  spend  all  the  leisure 
time  he  stole  in  dalliance  with  maids;  there  were  other  modes 


107.  See  appendix  L, 

108,  For  those  who  found  no  solace  in  the  opposite 
sex,  by  choice  or  circumstances,  homosexuality  end  bestial¬ 
ity  may  have  provided  an  outlet.  I  located  two  instances 
of  homosexuality  end  four  of  bestiality.  In  Plym.outh 
Colony  In  1642  a  servant  named  Thomas  Roberts  was  committed 
with  a  friend  for  "often  spendlnge  their  seede  one  vpon 
another..,,"  Plym,  Rees..  I,  64,  The  other  homosexual 
charge  was  against  two  maid-servants  in  the  same  year, 

Essex  County  Court.  I,  44,  The  first,  and  most  remarkable, 
case  of  bestiality  is  recorded  in  Plym.  Rees..  II,  44,  and 
Bradford's  History.  474-476.  A  youthful  servant  was  execu¬ 
ted  for  buggery  with  a  mare,  a  cow,  two  goats,  two  calves, 
and  a  turkey'.  He  claimed  he'd  learned  his  technique  in  Old 
England,  One  other  was  found  guilty  of  buggery,  a  man  with 
a  helffer,  and  two  were  found  not  guilty,  a  women  and  a  dog, 
and  a  Negro  v;ith  a  cow.  In  that  order:  MSS,  Bristol  Ses¬ 
sions,  I,  46-47  (1699/1700);  MSS.  Suoerlor  Court  of  Judica¬ 
ture,  1715-1721,  folio  49  (1719);  Assistants.  I,  74  (1676), 
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of  entertelnment  which  frsive  him  relaxation  and  escape.  Note¬ 
worthy  amon^r  these  were  alcohol  end  the  pieces  v/here  It  was 
dispensed — the  tavern,  ordinary,  or  piece  of  "Publlck  enter¬ 
tainment,"  It  would  have  been  bordering?:  on  the  miraculous 
indeed  If  the  servant  hed  not  drunk,  end  at  least  exceedingly 
remarkable,  If  the  prcesures  under  which  he  lived  had  not 
driven  him  on  occasion  to  excessive  drink.  Spirituous  bever¬ 
ages  wore  customary  to  the  early  colonists  who  remembered 
and  revered  their  consumotlon  in  old  England  In  preference 

to  water,  and  although  New  England  water  was  good,  small  beer, 

109 

cider  and  rum  were  preferred.  Moreover,  the  places  it  was 
sold  oerformed  the  ftmction  of  the  local  club  where  gossip 
and  news  were  dispensed  as  freely  as  the  liquors  end  foods. 

The  serving  man  found  them  as  Indispensable  to  his  happiness 
as  did  the  free  man. 

Places  of  "Publlck  entertainment,"  and  homes  which  served 
as  retailers  of  liquor  were  common  In  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth  colonies.  Prom  early  times  they  were  subject  to 
licensing  and  modest  governmental  control,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Importation  and  production  of  llouor  became  sufficient 
to  permit  excessive  drink,  the  governments  took  action  to 
prevent  abuse.  Drunkenness  was,  of  course,  considered  a  sin, 
because  It  reduced  man  to  the  level  of  the  beast,  thereby 
Insulting  (Jod  In  whose  image  man  was  created.  But  dalliance 
in  taverns  was  nearly  as  sinful,  for  it  led  to  the  waste  of 


109,  Dean  Albertson,  "Puritan  Llouor  In  the  Planting 
of  New  England,"  N.E.ft,.  XXIII  (Dec.,  1950),  ^77-'+?9, 
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tlme,  euGstance,  end  liquor.  Servants,  in  particular, 

not  only  waated  their  mastere'  eubstence,  but  their  mae- 

tere'  time  as  v/ell,  Thie  could  not  be  tolerated, 

Masaachueetts  began  the  llcenslnc’  of  taverns  in  1633, 

in  an  attempt  to  limit  the  number  to  one  in  each  town,  and 

three  years  later  Plymouth  Colony  stjmjick  first  at  the 

111 

selling  of  liquor  to  children  and  servants,  Kassachueetts, 
in  1640,  added  a  law  prohibiting  any  play  or  game  for  any¬ 
thing  of  value,  and  added  that  dancing  In  taverns  was  11- 
112 

legal.  The  "dleordere"  continued  however,  and  six  years 
later  the  Bay  Colony  banned  games,  shuffleboard,  and  bowling 
in  and  about  houses  of  common  entertainment,  as  they  oc¬ 
casioned  loss  of  precious  time  and  the  waste  of  wine  and 
113  ^ 

beer.  In  1658,  the  Jeneral  Court  of  Massachusetts 
ordered,  on  penalty  of  forty  shillings  fine,  ordinary  keepers, 
taverners,  victuallers  and  others,  to  discharge  and  hasten 
to  their  employments  any  “yotmg  people  or  persons  what¬ 
soever  whether  children,  servants,  apprentices,  [or] 

114 

schollers, “  wasting  time  there  by  night  or  day,  Plymouth 
Colony,  In  1663,  strengthened  her  earlier  lews  banning  the 
sale  of  liquors  and  wine  to  children  end  servants  or  any  that 
were  not  housekeepers,  without  permission  of  their  masters, 

110.  Ibid..  485-486, 

111.  Ibid,,  483-484,  486-487, 

112.  Dow,  Evi«»ry  Day  Life.,..  Ill, 

113.  Ibid..  110. 


114,  Whitmore,  Laws.  137, 
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and  the  next  year  Kaseachus^tts,  taking  cognizance  of  the 
"yotinger  eort"  vho  met  In  places  of  public  entertainment 
and  dlseloated  with  "wanton  carriages,  rudely  singing  and 

115 

making  noise,.,,"  summarily  banned  such  evil  conduct. 

Two  decades  later,  Negroes  and  Indians  were  specifically 
barred  from  purchasing  any  strong  drink  "Beer,  Wine,  Cyder, 

116 

Rum  etc,,.,* 

By  the  1670' s  the  ubiquitous  taverns  led  Cotton  Mather 

to  complain  that  they  occupied  every  other  house  In  Boston, 

a  complaint  underlined  by  his  father's  oreachlng  two  sermons 

117 

against  the  "Sin  of  Driinkenness"  In  1673»  A  decade  later 
the  elder  Mother  complained  that  "Time  v/as  when  In  New  Eng¬ 
land  they  durst  not  continue  v;hole  nights  In  Taverns,  in 
drinking  end  gaming,  end  mlspending  Their  precious  Time,,, 

Time  was  when  In  this  Boston  men  durst  not  be  seen  In  Taverns 

118 

after  the  Sabbath  Is  begun,,,,"  His  comments  make  Edward 
Ward's  seem  less  a  libels 


Rm.  alias  Kill  Devil.  Is  as  much  ador'd  by  the 
American  English,  as  a  dram  of  Brandy  Is  by  an 
old  Bllllngefate .  Tls  held  as  the  Comforter  of 
their  Souls,  the  Preserver  of  their  Bodys .  the 
P-emover  of  their  Cares .  arid  Promoter  of  their 
Klrtn;  end  Is  a  Sovereign  [slcl  Bemedy  against 
the  Srumbllng  of  the  Guts,  a  Klbe-hell.  or  a 
Wounded  Conscience. , , , 


115,  Pulslfer,  Lews.  195.  Whitmore,  Lews.  228-229, 

116,  M.H.S.,  2  Proc..  XIII,  252  (1686), 

117,  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  Old  Boston  Taverns  and  Tavern 
Clubs  (Boston,  1917),  1^,  Wlnship.  Boston  In  I682..., 
Introduction,  xll, 

113,  Wlnship,  loc .clt . 
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The  fiversf?:#  Mev  England  farcer,  Vi'erd  added,  ir.akln?  hie  point 

rldlculoue  by  overetetecent ,  eoent  two  hours  in  the  ordinary 

119 

for  ev<»ry  hour  In  the  field. 

In  the  provincial  period,  condltiona  did  not  improve, 
at  leeet  in  the  eyes  of  the  elder  1-^ther,  for  he  lashed  out 
acrain  crying,  "Is  not  that  worse  than  Brutish  Sin  of  Drunken¬ 
ness,  become  a  prevaillnj^  Iniquity  all  over  the  Country?  How 

has  Vine  and  Cyder,  but  most  of  all  Rum,  Debauched  Hultitudee 

120 

of  People  Young  and  Old?"  Spurred  to  action, by  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  blathers  and  others,  the  General  Court  con¬ 
sidered  numerous  regulations  against  drinking  and  abuse  of 

the  taverns.  But  the  statutory  enactments  apparently  had 
121 

little  effect.  In  1737»  for  example,  a  correspondent 

wrote  the  Boston  Kevs-Letter  complaining  about  the  excessive 

drinking  end  asked  that  extracts  be  printed  from  a  recent 

London  pamphlet  entitled.  Distilled  Spirituous  Liouors  the 

122 

Bene  of  the  Nation.  &c. 

In  that  seme  year  came  a  warning  by  one  Hugh  Henderson, 
who,  about  to  be  executed,  confessed  he  got  into  this  pre- 


119.  I^.,  52, 

120.  Ibid.,  xlil, 

121.  See  Acts  and  ?.eeolv<»8.  I,  37,  51,  56  (1692);  122- 
123  (1603);  190-102"  (169475);  223-224  (1695);  327-330  (1698); 
679-682  (1711/12);  II,  194-195  (1721);  700-701  (173^), 

122.  February  17-24,  1737.  See  also;  Benjemin  Vadsworth, 
An  Essay  to  do  Good...  (roaton,  1710);  Cotton  Father,  and 
others,  A  Seri 0 us  Address  to  there  wh-;  unnecessa rily  frecuent 
the  Tavern . . .  ’(’Boston,  172 6')', 
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dlcair.ent  by  taking  up  drinking?,  eteellnp,  cursing,  Ewearlnp, 

lylne^,  Sabbath  breeklnp,  peminj2:,  whoring,  and  house  breaking 

(for  vfhlch  he  was  about  to  die).  Ke,  ae  a  man  of  experience, 

123 

advised*  other  conduct  for  children  and  eervante. 

Had  his  admonition  been  followed  by  the  servant  popula¬ 
tion,  they  could  have  avoided  considerable  trouble,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  came  much  too  late.  Drinking  and  tavernlng 
had  Indeed  been  a  problem  for  masters  of  servants  from  the 
very  beginning,  John  Vlnthrop  wrote  aboard  the  Arbelle  that 
one  of  the  maid  servants  drank  too  much  strong  water  and 
almost  died.  "We  observed  it  a  ComCmon]  fault  In  our  yonge 

oeople,  that  they  gave  themeelues  to  drlnke  hott  waters 

124 

verye  Imoderately 

On  land,  the  servants  continued  to  distress  their  mas¬ 
ters  and  the  court.  One  James  Till,  Plymouth  servant,  had  to 
be  whipped  for  alluring  a  fellow  servant  to  drink.  Once 

drinking  he  slandered  his  master's  wife  by  saying  he  would  go 

125 

home  and  lie  with  her,  Tevernkeeper  Stephen  Hopkins,  in 

the  same  Colony,  v;8e  fined  for  allowing  servants  end  others  to 

126 

sit  drinking  end  playing  shuffleboard  In  his  place.  In 
Massachusetts,  a  servant  lost  control  of  his  tongue  as  well 


123.  John  Campbell,  After  Souls  by  Death  arc  Separated 
from  their  Bodies...  ( Boston',  iV3By,  34-'3'i$',  See,  for  other 
warnings  by  dying  men,  footnote  95,  above, 

124.  W in throo *  s  J our na 1 .  I,  38* 

125.  Plym.  Rees..  I,  132, 

126.  Ibid..  68, 
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PS  hip  body  In  1639,  eccordin^r  to  two  vltneppes  who  teetl- 
-fled  on  oath  thet: 


Robert  Vt'rlpht  servant  to  Mrs,  Glover  of  Cambridge 
did  overtake  them  beyond  Chsrleton  neck,  end  brake 
out  into  filthy  end  raylin?-  epeeches  without  any 
provocation,  howling  etc,  and  bidding  2  of  the 
neighbors  there  kies  his  ers,  and  celling  this 
deponent  Knopp  bast  theevlch  knave  saying  thet  all 
his  Children  were  so,  end  celling  him  dogges- 
prlcke  sieve,  and  other  reviling  speechea,  and 
rayllnge  ellso  vpon  this  other  deponent  calling 
him  rogue  end  raskell  and  lostllng  him  divers  tymea, 

Eo  es  they  concelued  he  was  in  drink  for  he  was 
often  reedy  to  fall,  and  smelt  of  drink  etc, 

127 

Other  cases  in  the  seventeenth  end  eighteenth  centuries  in¬ 
dicate  that  drinking  was  not  en  isolated  phenomenon  among 

the  eervent  pooulation,  any  more  than  it  wes  emong  the  free 

128 

although  convictions  for  drunkenness  were  remarkably  few. 
Probably  not  ell  the  excessive  tipplers  got  to  the 
courts,  for,  in  1693,  Cotton  Mather  warned  thet  same  company 
of  Negroes  about  whose  fornication  he  had  been  so  concerned 
to  suspend  (but  only  for  two  weeks  against  elx  months  for  the 


127,  Winthrop  Papers.  IV,  131. 

128,  Essex  County  Court.  I,  3  (1636);  7  (I638);  10 
(1638);  11'  (1639);  57  (1643);  II,  48  (1657);  IV,  286  (1670); 
VII,  315-316  (1682);  Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  I89  (1672); 
KSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  1,  220  ( 16B'4TT  II ,  245  (1685); 

254  (1685);  256  (1685);  ?lym.  Rees..  I,  118  (1638/9);  II, 

105  (1646);  j^ssistants.  II,  7oTl?37);  HI,  63-66  (I657); 
M.H.S,,  2  Proc , .  Vll ,  166-171  (1678);  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions, 
III,  85-86  (i’7 21,  three  cases);  I'SS.  Leeex  Sessions,  IV,  144 
(172^^/5);  N.E.  Joui-nel,  Jan,  1,  1728;  iiov.  22,  1731;  Evening 
Post .  fcept,  17,  1739;  Gazette.  June  2-9,  1740, 
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129 

crreeter  sin)  thoee  vho  einn«d  with  drunkenneee ,  And 
three  yeare  later  he  admoniehed  all  B<=rv8nt6  to  avoid  alike 

130 

111  liauntE,  wentonnees,  dronkennesK  and  company  keeping. 
Moreover,  advertleemente  proclaiming  teetotallng  Negroes  for 
sale  suggest  strongly  that  this  was  an  Important  problem  for 
maetere,  who  did  not  mind  drinking  their  own  liquor  or 
wasting  their  own  time,  but  strongly  disliked  the  habit  In 

131 

their  servants. 

In  1750,  ®  correspondent  of  The  Boston  Gazette,  or. 
Weekly  Journal  was  pleased  to  see  an  article  reproaching  the 
town  for  having  so  many  licensed  houses.  The  writer  was  a 
sharer  in  the  misfortune  because  he  had  had  a  "good  Servant 
ruln*d  by  one  of  the  Rum-sellers  setting  up  near  my-Houee," 

In  his  father's  day,  he  recalled  Incorrectly,  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  scandal  for  masters  to  drink  but  "Now  the  Nececelty 
of  Nature  calls  for  a  large  I^raught  even  for  the  Youngest 

132 

Apprentice ," 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  servants  were 
drunkards,  Just  as  It  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  only 
servants  drank.  However,  the  pleasures  of  drinking,  and  the 
conviviality  of  drinking  with  a  friend  or  In  a  tavern  were 


129.  Cotton  Mather,  Rules  for  the  Society  of  Negroes. 
1^^3 . . . .  7.  Mor  other  exhortations  to  temperance  see: 

Evens,  American  Blbllograohy .  numbers  503  (1690),  778  (1697), 
1364  (170B^ ,  1^52  (1710), 

130,  Cotton  J-iather,  A  Ck)od  Master  Well-Served...,  15-16, 


131,  Gazette.  Sent.  6-13,  1736;  News-Letter.  Eeb,  1,  1750 

132,  July  17,  1750. 
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obvlously  evalleble  to  the  eervent  thue  dlepoeed.  Tavern 
keepere  end  other  retailers  of  llauor  eeered  perfectly 
willing:  to  violate  the  laws,  or  else  Incapable  of  dle- 
tlngruiehln^?  between  money  proferred  by  free  men  a  nl  that 
spent  by  servants.  Richard  Clon^zrhe,  for  example,  had  his 
strong  water  seized  for  selling  "greet  cuantlties"  to  other 

133 

men's  servants  thereby  causing  drurikenness  end  misdemeanors. 

Others  were  fined  either  specifically  for  selling  liquor  to 

servants, or  for  the  less  defined  ill  of  entertaining  them 

in  their  homes  or  place  of  business,  Conr.ock  Hesseldlne  of 

Ipswich  fell  under  the  latter  category  In  1658,  as  did  James 

13^ 

Habersham  of  Boston  in  1728;  while  Conungo,  a  free  Negro, 
of  Cambridge,  was  fined  In  1684  for  selling  drink  to  and  for 
entertainment  of  other  men's  Negroes,  Hehltable  Burgle, 
wife  of  a  gentlemen  of  Boston,  was  fined  ten  rounds  end  costs 
for  selling  liquor  without  a  license  end  twenty  shillings 
end  costs  for  keeDln^  a  disorderly  house  where  she  enter- 

135 

talned  "idle  and  disorderly  servants  and  Negroes..,," 


133,  Assistants.  II,  5  (I63O), 

134,  Essex  County  Court.  II,  116;  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions, 
IV,  128,  Cne  possible  objection  to  such  entertainment  can 

be  si-en  In  case  of  Hannah  Goss  who  keot  a  bed  and  allowed 
two  servants,  John  Llneey  and  Joanna  Elshoo,  to  go  to  bed 
together  In  her  oresence  in  "A  Lascivious  manner,"  MSS,  Suf¬ 
folk  County  Court,  I,  194  (1683/4),  For  others  see:  MSS, 
Middlesex  County  Court,  III,  34  (1672);  S^iffolk  County  Court. 
I,  222-223  (1672/3);  Essex  County  Court.'  I'l.'  189~  (1659):  III. 
251  (1665);  IV,  275  ( 1670) ",  i43  (1673):  boston  Records. 

VI,  95  (1681);  MSS.  Suffolk  S-ssions,  I,  I33  11706). 

135,  f^SS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  IV,  116;  Conungo  was 
again  convicted  of  tne  same  offense  In  I69I,  ibid . .  V,  87; 
MSS.  Suffolk  Secfllons,  IV  34^ — 345  (173I).  for  others  see; 
Mass.  Rees..  I,  262  (1639);  Plym.  Recs.^  I,  118  [cont,] 
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The  probl<»ni  wpg  veil  enough  recotrr.lzed  eo  thet  bonce  were 

reoulred  of  proen<‘Ctive  reteilere  that  they  not  ellow 

136 

children  or  eervente  to  "lie  tipolinp:  in  the  house, " 

And  eporenticeg'  contrecte  carried  the  almost  univereal 

prohibition;  “Tavern a  or  Alehouses  he  shall  not  haunt, 

Exceot  it  be  about  hie  Master' e  b'jsinees  there  to  be 
137 

donne, , , 

Despite  the  clandestine  nature  of  much  of  their  social 
life,  servants  were  able  to  maintain  some  organized  activi¬ 
ties  'such  as  parties,  and  even  clubs,  Often  these  co¬ 
operative  Jollities  involved  not  only  stolen  time  but  stolen 
refreshments  as  well.  In  1712,  Benjamin  Wadsworth  warned 

servants  against  stealing  money,  food,  and  drinlc  to  use  in 

138 

"Junkets  end  Kerry  Meetings,.,,"  Occasionally  a  master, 
unwilling  or  unable  to  punish  his  charges  for  pilfering  from 
his  purse  or  cellar,  brought  them  into  court.  Samuel  Bacon, 
as  early  as  16^3,  was  punished  for  steeling  wine,  Thomas 
Hall,  in  1671,  stole  cider  from  his  master's  cellar.  Two 
Indian  servants  In  Cambridge  one  night  co-operated  in  steal¬ 
ing  cider  and  beer  out  of  a  master's  cellar  in  1685.  Tulley, 

Cftn.  135  cont.l  (1638/9);  Essex  County  Court.  VIII  46  (1680); 
Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  336  (1^73);  H,  897  (1677/8);  MSS. 
Plymouth  Sessions,  I,  139  (1698);  MSS,  Suffolk  County  Court, 

I,  130  (1632);  215  (1684);  II,  2^3  (1684/5);  31?  (1686), 

136,  Essex  County  Court.  IV,  237  (1670), 

137.  Essex  County  Court.  IV^  256-258  (l670), 

133,  The  Well-Ordered  Family.... 


118 
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a  Nepro  b»lonf?in7  to  Chrlptopher  Pottle  of  lopwlch,  'stole 

a  gallon  of  nom  In  1692.  Six  Inilen  e^rvante  stole  several 

bottles  of  wine  In  Boston  in  the  early  eighteenth  century, 

end  Patrick  Madden,  servant  In  Penbroke,  made  a  false  key  to 

139 

his  master's  cellar,  where  he  garnered  five  quarts  of  rum, 

T'ne  use  to  which  these  stolen  refreshments  were  put  Is 

well-illustrated  In  The  V.’eekly  News-Letter,  which  reported 

in  1739,  "Rendezvous"  for  a  "‘'‘erry  Frollck"  amonp;  some 

Negroes  In  a  werehouse.  Some  had  brought  breed,  some  fowl, 

some  run,  end  others  sugar.  Three  years  later  the  same 

oaper  reoorted  seven  Negro  servants  on  a  frolic  to  Spectacle 
l4l 

Island,  In  1740,  a  more  detailed  picture  of  a  party 
emerges  from  the  flies  of  The  Boston  Evening-Post.  A  gentle¬ 
man  looking  for  his  Negro  woman  one  evening  heard  a  noise  in 
a  Roxbury  tav®rn.  Entering  he  found  about  a  dozen  "black 
gentry,  He's  and  She's,  In  a  Room,  In  a  very  merry  Humour, 
singing  and  dancing,  having  a  Violin,  end  Store  of  Wine  and 
Punch  before  them,"  All  of  them  belonged  to  gentlemen  of 


139,  Aesietants .  II,  I3I;  MSS,  Middlesex  Court  Files, 
file  59|  no  number  (Apr, -June,  1671);  MSS,  Middlesex  County 
Court,  iV  158;  MSS’.  Essex  Sessions,  I,  n,o.;  K£S,  Suffolk 
Sessions  II,  I3O-I3I;  M:SS.  Plymouth  Seeslons  III,  129-130, 

See  also  MSS,  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  56,  no  number 
(M^r,  8,  1671/2),  Nathaniel  King,  convicted  of  stealing 
money  for  llouor  and  food;  end  MSS,  Suffolk  County  Court,  II, 
387  (1690/1),  A  Negro  end  an  Indian,  both  servants,  stole 
several  bottles  of  brandy  from  the  Negro's  master, 

140,  Jen.  12-19,  1738. 

141,  July  Q-I6,  1741,  Cn  the  return  trip  the  boat 
overturoed  and  only  three  survived. 
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Boston.  The  question  of  the  convenience  of  tevernere  giving 

entertainment  to  slaves  at  that  time  of  night,  the  story 

142 

went,  “v/e  leave  to  the  Consideration  of  our  betters," 

In  dancing,  as  in  other  pastimes,  the  servants  were 

emulating  their  masters,  for  from  the  1680* e  on  dancing 

143 

gradually  became  accepted,  at  least  In  Boston,  Like 

Alexander  Pope's  "Vice,"  it  was  first  hated,  then  endured, 

end  then  embraced.  In  the  1680*6  two  dancing  masters  were 

forced  to  desist  from  their  horrid  practice,  but  without 

avail;  for  In  1700  and  1705  Cotton  I'tether,  following  his 

father's  example.  Inveighed  against  the  still  existent 
144 

evil.  By  the  1720' s,  after  one  dancing  school  had  been 
closed  In  1717,  this  delightful  amusement  became  accepted 
by  those  who  dominated  society,  even  though  The  Weekly  News- 

145 

Letter  was  still  protesting  In  1740, 


142,  Jan.  l4,  1740,  For  another  party  Involving 
servants'  drinking,  see  MSS,  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  218 
(1684),  For  fiddle  players  see  advertisements  for  Negroes, 
Indians,  end  mulottoes  In;  Nevfs-Letter .  Aug.  26-Sept,  2, 

1736;  Sezette .  June  20-27,  1737;  Oct.  2-9,  1738;  June  2-9, 
1740;  July  9,  1745;  Oct.  11,  17^8;  Evening-Post.  Jan.  23, 

1738;  July  17,  1738,  July  9,  1739;  Feb.  9,  1741;  Dec.  24, 

I75O;  Post-Boy.  May  4,  1741.  At  least  one  Negro  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  an  acconolished  musician,  barzillal,  oldest 
son  of  a  Negro  slave  and  mulatto  ex-servant,  was  born  Nov, 

5,  1743.  He  became  a  famous  musician  and  had  children  who 
were  musicians.  M.H.S,,  3  Proc . .  II,  198, 

143,  See  Carl  Brldenbaugh.  Cities..,.  117-118.  277. 

437-438.  -  - 

144,  Ibid . ,  117-118;  Evans,  American  Slbllogranhy ,  number 
921  (1700);  V.' In  ship,  Boston  in  1682 . . . .  Introduction,  xvll, 

145,  Parkes,  "Morals  end  Lev  Enforcement..,,"  M.E.Q,,,  V 
(July,  1932),  438-439;  Courent .  Mar,  4-11,  1723;  Nevs-Letter. 
Mar,  28-Apr.  5,  1740,  Brlde.nbaugh,  Cities . . . .  437-438, 
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Sroup  ectlvlty,  of  more  Berlous  purpose,  tegen  In 

seventeenth-century  Boston  smong  Scotch  immigrants,  some 

of  whom  had  been  sold  as  servants  after  being  captured  In 

the  battle  of  Worcester,  Arriving  In  1652,  six  of  them 

were  among  the  twenty-seven  members  of  the  Scot's  Charitable 

Society,  the  first  year  of  its  organization.  This  was  In 

146 

1657,  when  they  had  yet  a  year  or  two  to  serve.  In 

147 

1684,  at  least  one  servant  was  on  the  roll  of  membership. 
Primarily  an  immigrant  eld  society  of  the  type  v/hlch  played 
so  important  a  role  in  nineteenth-century  Immigrants'  lives, 
it  provided  a  focus  for  charitable,  religious,  and  national¬ 
ist  sentiment  among  its  members,  and  undoubtedly  helped  the 

148 

Scotch  servants  to  feel  more  at  home,  A  elraller  organ¬ 
ization,  the  Charitable  Irish  Society,  begun  in  eighteenth- 

century  Boston,  undoubtedly  nlayed  a  like  role  among  the 

149 

many  Irish  who  came  as  servants. 

This  urge  to  get  together  for  common  entertainment  some- 
tlmes  resulted  in  more  formal  organization  of  clubs  or  gangs, 
among  the  Negroes  too,  Mather  records  in  his  Diary  in  1693 


146,  Compare  the  nassenger  list  of  the  John  end  Sarah 
in  Suffolk  Deeds.  I,  5-6  (I652),  end  the  list  of  members 
for  1657  in  Scots  Charitable  Society. 

147,  Ibid ..  94  (1684). 

148,  Ibid . .  25-46.  See  Oscar  Kandlin,  The  Uprooted . 

The  Epic  Story  of  the  Crest  Migration  that  TiFde  the  A~nericen 

People  (iloston.  1952).  172  ff. 

149,  Brldenbaugh,  Cities,.,.  134  (1737). 
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that: 


a  comnany  of*  poor  IlepiroeFi .  of  frelr  own  Accord, 
addressed  mee,  for'my  Countenance,  to  a  Design 
which  they  had,  of  erectlnj?  such  a  Meeting  for 
the  Welfare  of  their  miserable  I.'atlon  tnat  were 
Servants  among  us,  I  allowed  their  Design  and 
went  one  Evening  end  pray'd  and  preach'd. . .with 
them;  end  gave  them  the  following  Orders.... 

150 

There  followed  a  list  of  eight  rules,  which  when  publlehed 
ae  a  broadside  after  1706,  were  expended  to  nine.  They  were 
to  meet  every  Sunday  evening  between  seven  end  nine,  but  only 
with  the  consent  of  their  masters.  They  were  to  avoid  wicked 
company  and  not  only  ask  the  minister  to  approve  all  members, 
but  to  have  whites  look  in  on  their  meetings  from  time  to 
time.  Those  who  sinned  were  to  be  reformed  or  barred,  and 
they  were  not  to  helo  runaways.  Servants  were  not  to  ask 
oermiseion  of  masters  to  attend  and  then  go  elsewhere,  and 

151 

each  meeting  was  to  have  the  catechism. 

It  is  not  know  how  long  this  society  continued,  nor  how 
well  it  kept  Mather's  exhortation  to  do  good,  but,  in  1716, 
Mather  resolved  to  have  the  Negroes  of  his  flock  who  formed 
a  “religious  society"  as  guests  at  his  house.  And  as 
late  as  June  10,  17^4,  Andrew  Eliot  spent  the  evening  at  the 

153 

school  house  with  a  Society  of  Negroes,  That  ell  such 
clubs  were  formed  with  high  moral  objectives  is  to  be  doubted. 


150.  Cotton  Mather,  Diary.  M.K.S.  7  Colls..  VII,  176. 

151.  Ibid..  176-177,  177  n, 

152.  IbW.,  364. 

153.  MSS,  diary  interleaved  with  Nath'l  Ames  Almanac 
for  1744.  n.p.  June  10.  M.H.S. 


however,  nerticulerly  in  the  llpht  of  one  ir.ester's  edver- 

tleeraent  for  a  slave  no  lon^’er  wanted,  becaupe  he  had 

15^ 

Joined  a  ”Raecelly  Club  of  Nec^roes  . .  . . " 

Noteworthy  amoncc  the  crrouo  activities  of  the  colored 
servant  nooulatlon  In  orovlnclel  Boston  was  their  celebra¬ 
tion  of  funerals  as.  social  occasions,  thereby  emulating  the 
master  class  whose  v^eelthler  members  presented  those  who 
attended  with  rlnp:E  or  piloves  and  made  funerals  an  excuse 
for  opiilent  display,  Free  Negroes  and  slaves  (with  or 
without  their  masters'  consent)  attended  the  burials  of  their 
own  kind,  making  of  them  significant  occasions,  Apoarently 
In  an  effort  to  limit  the  numbers  attendlns?,  Boston's  select¬ 
men  in  1721  limited  to  one  the  number  of  bells  that  could  be 
tolled  for  such  funerals,  and  the  length  of  tolling  to  six 
minutes  per  person.  The  funeral  procession.  Instead  of 
v'ending  Its  v/ay  ell  over  town,  was  to  take  the  most  direct 

155 

route  to  the  grave.  Two  years  later  the  provision  was 
added  that  deceased  colored  persons  were  to  be  burled  by 
one  half  hour  before  sunset  end  never  on  the  Lord's  day 


154.  Gazette.  June  10-17,  173^. 

155.  Boston  Records.  XIII,  87.  For  funeral  oractlces 
s»e:  Spmu<»i  Sevrall'p  Diary.  M.H.b,  5  Colls . .  V,  469-470; 
Justin  Win  por,  ed , ,  Th^  Nemorlal  History  of  Boston  Includ¬ 
ing  Suffolk  County.  Varsachusettp .  I63O-I66O  (bostorT] 

1880-1881),  II,  243n,  (695  pounds  subscribed  for  funeral 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wlllla m  Cooper ) ,  474n.;  Brldenbaugh, 
Cities . . . .  412.  Other  social  habits  of  the  master  class 
were  emulated  as  vrell.  For  examnle,  four  Negroes  were 
arrested  on  Boston  Commons  for  dueling  with  swords.  News- 
Letter.  I^r.  11-18,  1742, 


H 
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v/ithout  nermlBBion  of  two  selectmen.  This  was  done  be¬ 
cause  i7reat  numbers  of  Indians,  heprroes,  and  roulattoee 
had  been  attending  the  burials,  a  practice  conceived  as 

one  of  "Ill  tendancy  [and  perhaps  of!  p’reat  Incon- 
156 

venleney 

Cf  eouelly  "great  Inconvenlency"  was  the  tendency  of 
some  servants  to  oerforro  "riotous  carriages"  of  one  kind 
or  other.  It  Is  likely  that  many  of  them  were  under  the 
Infltience  of  llouor  at  the  time,  but  they  were  probably  eet- 
tlne  rid,  temoorarlly  at  least,  of  their  frustrations  In  a 
society  which  seemed  for  now  or  forever  to  be  keeping  them 
standing  still,  when  land  or  other  opportunity  was  abund¬ 
ant,  Many  of  these  fracases  involved  the  use  of  weapons, 
and  ended  In  serious  Injury  to  one  or  more  parties,  A  fight¬ 
ing  Salem  servant,  for  example.  In  I658  beat  another  servant 
with  a  stick.  In  1675#  one  Charles  Fuller,  servant,  shot  off 
the  testicles  of  Jonathan  Davenport's  man,  Thomas  Barnes,  who 

157 

was  "otherwales  greatly  damnified  by  the  sd  Shott," 


156,  Boston  Records.  VIII,  176-177* 

157,  Essex  County  Courts  II,  107;  Suffolk  County  Court. 
II,  6^4,  In  1732  another  castration  was  narrowly  averted 
when  on  Indian  servant  cut  another  Indian  In  his  "private 
’'arts"  greatly  endangering  his  life  "&c,"  .MSS,  Bristol 
Sessions,  III,  193.  For  other  belligerent  servants  see: 
Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  254  (1673);  Essex  County  Court.  VI, 
T93  (1676);  MSS,  Kiddle  sex  Court  Files,  file  3I,  no  number 
(case  of  william  V'est,  Mar.  17,  I66S/9);  MSS,  Suffolk  See- 
Elons,  IV,  89-90  U727);  135  (1727/8);  367  (1731);  FSS. 

Essex  Sessions,  IV  l44  (1724/5);  MSS,  Suffolk  County  Court, 
I,  180  (1683);  183  (1683). 
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y.orn  ri»rlou;  to  the  public  at  larp^e  were  the  occeelonal 
riotr  or  dleordere  nerpetrated  by  rrouoe  of  e^rvantt  and 
othi^re.  As  early  as  1662  In  Charier  town,  two  men  were  fined 
for  encoure^-rinr  and  abettinpr  younr  oeople,  includin^r  servants, 
to  rather  in  crowds  where  they  set  fires,  burned  fences,  shot 
krunc,  and  tumbled  one  house  into  the  Cove,  This  was  on  No¬ 
vember  fifth,  Guy  Fawkes'  day,  or  Pope's  day,  as  it  came  to 
be  called  in  New  Lnpland,  ifearly  this  day  was  exploited  by 
the  oooulace  much  as  Halloween  has  been  in  rcodern  America, 
Called  on  this  instance  "a  day  of  Thankeplvlnp;, "  it  seems 
more  appropriate  that  the  day  after  should  hsve  been  so 
degipnated  if  the  towns  cane  through  the  night  unscathed,  0ns 
P',pe*s  day  was  described  in  The  Boston  Eveninp-Poet? 


Tuesday  last  being  the  anniversary  of  the . Qun- 
powdor  Plot,  two  Ponas  ware  made  and  carried  thro* 
the  S^treets  in  the  Lvenlnp,  one  from  the  North  and 
another  from  the  South  End  of  the  Town,  attended 
by  a  vast  Number  of  Negroes  end  white  Servants, 
armed  with  Clubs,  Staves  and  Cutlashes,  who  were 
very  abusive  to  the  Inhabitants,  insulting  the  Per¬ 
sons  and  breaking  the  Windows,  &c,  of  such  as  did 
not  given  then  Money  to  their  Satisfaction,  and  even 
among  those  who  had  given  then  liberally;  and  the 
two  Pones  meeting  in  Cornhill,  their  Followers  were 
so  Infatuated,  as  to  fall  ’joon  each  other  with  the 
utmopt  Hage  and  i-Xiry :  Several  were  sorely  wounded 
aid  bruised,  and  some  left  for  dead,  and  rendered 
',n»;opoble  of  any  Eusiness  for  a  long  Tins,  to  the 
g^eet  Lops  and  Damage  of  their  respective  Masters,* 

15S 


158,  MSB,  Middlesex  Co  mty  Court,  I,  2?k  (Nov,  5» 

I662),  For  other  capes  involving  riots  on  Pope's  day  seel 
VSS,  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  I39  (1602)  I,  180  (1603), 

In  this  esse,  a  servant,  and  another  young  man  were  con¬ 
victed  of  "riotous  carriages*  toward  tJenonl  Eaton  of 
Cambridge,  riding  on  the  highway  from  Ledhan,  pretending 
to  be  the  watch,  and  rwearlng;  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  (cont,3 
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Huch  violence  vfcB  "by  no  metne  confined  to  Pope'e  Ccy, 


however,  Pour  e^rvente^  In  the  fall  of  1686,  were  charged 

i:?9 

with  a  riot,  and  with  eegaultlng  the  V/atch,  In  the  17?.0*b, 

t>;ree  eerventp,  under  the  epell  of  eorlng,  vent  on  f  eoree 

Includlne  "nroohane  Curelng  end  Swearing  offering  a.’fronts 

pr.'*  ahueea  to  Vocen  In  the  Street,  brerklnp:  Glaee  windows 

160 

er.d  offering  to  hreak  ooen, ..Doors  &c,“  Theee  group 
activities,  nartlculerly  of  Negroes,  Indians,  and  trulettces, 
had  long  been  a  source  of  Irritation  to  the  reeld.erte  of 
Fopton  who,  since  1723,  had  been  atterrptlng  to  get  a  rigor¬ 
ous  low  passed  regulating  all  such,  free  or  In  servitude, 
but  with  little  success.  The  prooosed  law  orohlbl*;ed: 
entertalnnent  of  Indian,  Negro  or  mulatto  servants  *3y  free 
oenibers  of  the  sane  groups;  their  selling  of  llo.uor  and  food 
on  training  days;  receiving  stolen  goods  from  such  servants; 
steeling;  servants  going  out  of  the  house  of  their  master 
vlthln  a  certain  time  after  sunset  or  before  sunrise  wltlv- 
out  peralselon  of  ceetere;  their  carrying  arms;  liirXlng 
!  together  without  perolscion;  going  to  the  common  «»n  training 


fftn,  158  cont.T  VI,  n.p,  (Jan,  2,  17^9/50).  For  ;he  news- 
nnoer  story  see  Evening-Post.  Nov,  11,  17^5.  Following  the 
Quoted  story  Is  a  letter  from  a  "Oentienan  of  greit  Charac¬ 
ter,,,,*  damning  the  riots  and  asking,  “can  our  Cnlldren 
or  Servants  be  safe  In  the  Streets  at  such  a  Tims,  If  such 
Plotere  be  oernitted?*  Other  news  Items  concerning  Pnre's 
dsy  riots  can  be  seen  In  It'ewp-Letter.  Oct,  23,  17^6;  Nov. 

3,  17^9;  Voy,  2,  17^9;  Evening-Poet.  Nov,  5,  1739.  For  a 
rodern  treetr.ent  of  the  aubject  ere  Esther  Forber  ,  Paul 
Feyere  and  the  World  re  Lived  In  (Cambridge,  19^1 ),  d9-93* 

159.  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  I,  *.» 

160,  PSS.  Suffolk  £ees!.>n8,  III,  85,  86  (17.':1).  See 
also  Ibid , ,  III,  195  (1725),  four  liegro^a  rioting. 
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fayrj  or  other  public  d<iye  and  rerelnlnpc  after  euneet; 

Btrlkinf:  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjectp;  selling  liquor  to 

euch  servants;  either  oond  or  free,  working  as  porters 

unless  aporoved  by  the  oroper  authorities;  and  leaving 

161 

'caster's  house  rt  night  In  time  of  a  fire.  In  1750/51f 

the  town  fathers  were  still  looking  for  a  more  effectual 

method  of  keeping  at  t  minimum  disorders  by  Negroes  In  the 
162 

nlrht. 

Less  destructive  forms  of  entertainment  were  available 
to  the  average  servant,  and  undoubtedly  more  widely  par¬ 
ticipated  In  than  such  dubious  pursuits  as  fornication, 
excessive  tippling,  and  violence,  but  unfortunately  servant 
participation  In  them  rests  greatly  on  assumption.  The 
younger  lads  and  wenches  probably  played  euch  children*# 

games  as  marbles,  "Hoop  and  Hide,"  "Thread  the  Needle," 

163 

•Blind  Kan's  Buff,"  'Leap  Frog,"  and  "Hop  Hat,"  Foot¬ 
ball,  throwing  stones  and  snowballing  were  all  common,  so 
common,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  to  be  banned  in  Boston**. 


161,  Boston  Recorde.  VIII,  173-175.  Houee  Journals.  V, 
18-19,  36, “43V  ^5,'  llL,  121,  138,  145,  258,  259,  26V,'  274, 
286,  292,  passed  In  the  negative.  However,  there  were  iso¬ 
lated  acts  which  regnilated  Negroes,  See  Acte  end  hesolvea, 

154,  327  (1693/4  and  1698,  being  at  public  house  without 
consent  of  master);  578  (1705,  striking  a  white  man);  535- 
536  (1703,  out  St  night  without  consent), 

162,  Boaton  Record Sf  XIV,  193* 

163,  These  gopi^is  are  Illustrated  and  explained  with 
short  verses  In  A  Little  Pretty  Pocket-Book,  Intended  for 
the  Inetmictinn  and  AmuFamerit  of  Little  Ka ptar~^ociiny . 

^rptty  Ml  f  p  >olly . . .  (Vac simile  of  FirsV  eorcester  Ldi- 
tlon,  17 bV"),  27-29,  31,  47,  51# 

• 
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ftr<»^*t8  In  1701,  Playing  in  th#*  8tr«<*t8  with  r.on^y, 

(jjr  pdcw  p^u»s.  ves  eaually  forbidden  children  end  eervante 

165 

In  lulfolk  County  in  1728,  Swlrrmlnp:,  eketlnjt,  flehlnsr, 

end  boating  attracted  the  youth  of  the  day,  while  the  older 

rervantfi  probably  took  In  an  occaelonal  horee  race,  plf?  run, 

166 

bear  baltlnff  oi*  horee  fair, 

Combllnp  waeted  eoce  of  the  time  end  eubetance  of 

aervante  too,  "Chuck  Farthing,"  and  "Peg  Farthing,"  vied 

167 

vlth  various  card  ganee  ae  ways  to  loee  one's  money. 

Indentures  generally  forbade  cards,  dice,  and  other  gaobllng, 

and  Plymouth  colony  attempted  to  prohibit  cards  by  banning 

their  import  and  proscribing  their  being  kept  In  the  house. 

Servants  were  to  be  protected  from  being  corrupted  by  cards 
168 

or  dice.  But  still  they  played.  One  master  was  fined 
for  twice  playing  cards  with  hlc  man;  a  servant  lost  three 
pounds  and  eight  shillings  gambling;  while  a  third.  In 
eighteenth-century  Bristol  County  was  charged  with  playing 


164,  Boston  Recorde.  VIII,  12,  20, 

165,  KSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  IV,  165, 

166,  N.E.  Journal.  June  18,  1733  (o  servant  boy 
drowned  while  fishing  In  a  canoe);  Gazette  Aug,  23,  1750 
(Negro  eervant  drowned  while  in  a  canoe) ;  Poet-Boy.  Apr, 

5,  1736,  noft  ecrlot  (eporentlce  drowned  at  Dorchester 
Neck);  KSS,  brlstol  Sessions.  Ill,  a  6o  (1719),  (Indian  and 
Negro  servants  borrow  a  boat);  "Extracts  from  the  Diary  of 
John  Rowe  •  K.H.S,,  2  Proc, ,  X,  48-52  (fishing  in  the  1760*8) 
A  Little  Pretty  Pocket-Book...,  30,  42;  Sibley's  harvard 
Jradtia  tea.  Vl .  260-277 r  Dow,  Every  Day  Lif~e...p  113-li47 

167,  A,  Little  Pretty  Pocket-Book.,.,  24,  34, 


168,  Pulslfer,  Laws.  66  (1656), 
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169 

cnrds  on  the  Snbheth,  And  there  was  always  the  lot- 
170 

tery. 

Some  eervents  spent  their  leisure  time  more  wlcely  In 
oroductlve  labor  of  one  kind  or  another,  nerhaps  In  hope 
of  buying  their  freedom,  or  shortening  their  years  of  servi¬ 
tude,  In  a  case  which  arose  before  the  Essex  Court,  in 
1670,  one  Edmund  Ashby,  servant,  had  worked  a  week  for  hln- 

in 

self  at  harvest  time.  He  had  to  pay  the  master  for  that 
week,  but  presumably  he  had  earned  money  above  and  beyond 
that  payment.  In  Northampton  a  Negro,  In  1686,  was  appar- 

172 

ently  trading  with  the  Indians  without  his  master's  consent. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Cotton  Mather's  Negro, 
Cneslmus,  gave  hie  master  a  sum  of  money  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  another  slave,  Onesimus  was  freed,  but  since  he  had 

earned  the  money  at  Mather's  liberty  In  his  service,  he  was 

173 

to  pay  five  pounds  more  In  six  months.  Other  servants 


169,  Plym,  Rees..  VI,  15-16  (1679);  Suffolk  County 
Court  II  1162  (1679/80);  MSS,  Bristol  Sessions,  II,  215 
(l?l3) ,  For  other  card  players  (non-servant)  see:  MSS, 

Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  170  (I683);  II,  301  (1686); 

Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates.  VI,  ^2, 

170,  See  C,S,M.  Pubs..  XIIT,  I54,  156;  M.H.S,,  7  Colls.. 
VII,  202;  R,  Spo f f o rd"A  1 n fwo r t h ,  “Lotteries  In  American 
History,"  Amerloan  Klptorlcal  Association,  Annual  Report  for  the 
Year  1892  (V/ashlng^on,  1893),  174, 

171,  Essex  County  Court.  IV,  257# 

172, '  MSS,  Hampshire  County  Court,  I,  IO6, 


173*  Cotton  Mather,  Diary.  M,H,S,,  7  Colls. .  VIII,  363  n. 
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fterned  money  by  practicing  “Negro-Menccy "  (telling  fortvinee) 

stealing  and  selling  their  masters'  goods,  and  doing  odd 
174 

Jobs, 

The  Reverend  Samuel  V/illard,  in  a  sermon,  had  warned 

servants  that  they  broke  the  Fifth  Commandment  when  they 

175 

employed  time  for  themselves,  but  at  least  in  Boston  they 

paid  him  little  heed,  for  it  was  a  common  practice  among  the 

colored  servants,  Indians,  Negroes  and  mulattoes,  to  keep 

hogs.  Since  such  practice  tempted  them  to  steal  feed  from 

their  masters,  occasioned  loss  of  time,  and  gave  them  op- 

nortunlties  to  meet  together,  it  was  forbidden  in  1746, 

Their  masters  would  be  subject  to  a  twenty-shilling  fine, 

and  any  who  rented  a  sty  or  oen  to  them  would  be  equally  sub- 
176 

Ject  to  fine.  The  law  was  at  first  disregarded,  for  eight 

months  later  the  selectmen  requested  The  Weekly  News-Letter 

177 

to  print  the  law  in  their  columns.  Thus,  while  Idleness 
was  rejected  and  diligence  embraced,  that  diligence  must  be 
directed  towards  the  economic  welfare  not  of  the  servant,  but 
of  the  master.  Small  wonder  that  servants  used  their  leisure 
time  ill,  when  its  constructive  use  was  denied  them. 


174,  MSS,  Bristol  Sessions,  II,  158  (1709),  "pretending 
to  discover  lost  or  stolen  goods  and  to  find  out  ye  oersons 
that  have  them,,,,"  See  also ; Evening-Poet .  Jan,  8,  1739; 
Post-Boy.  Apr,  11,  1743;  News-Letter.  Au"^  26-Sept,  2,  1736, 

175 •  Semuel  Willard,  A  Compleat  Body  of  Divinity,,,. 

649  (second  pagination), 

176,  Boston  Records.  XIV,  96-97* 

177,  News-Letter.  Jan,  1,  1747, 
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D^splte  the  Purlten  beckground  and  the  necceelty  for 
conetent  attention  to  work,  the  servants  of  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts  In  the  seventeenth  century  end  the  province 
of  Meseechusetts  in  the  eighteenth  century  found  consider¬ 
able  opportunity  for  enjoyment  of  what  leisure  time  they 
could  manage  to  achieve.  The  records  suggest  that  bed  and 
bottle  were  two  important  poles  of  their  activity,  but  it 
was  these  which  most  often  brought  them  to  the  attention  of 
their  superiors.  Other  activities,  innocent  in  themselves, 
were  probably  taken  for  granted  and  were  not  ordinarily 
recorded.  At  best,  the  servant  lived  but  half  a  life,  for 
a  good  share  of  his  waking  time  was  demanded  by  his  master, 
and  this,  no  doubt,  helps  explain  v/hy  many  attempted  to 
pack  BO  much  living  into  their  own  few  hours.  It  is  this 
also  which  explains,  partly,  why  many  servants  protested  so 
vigorously  against  their  servitude.  For  protest  they  did. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


The  Servant  Protests 


Inevitably,  proteets  arose  against  a  labor  eysteaj  re- 
etralnl.ng  the  Individual  worker  for  a  few  years  or  for  a 
lifetime  from  taking  advantage  of  the  manifold  oppor- 

✓ 

tunltles  existing  in  a  new  land  for  economic  end  social  ad¬ 
vancement,  Particularly  was  this  true  of  workers,  who  In 
many  instances  rejected,  or  at  least  did  not  completely 
accept,  the  underlying  goals  of  the  society  in  which  they 
lived.  Even  the  master  class  recognized  this  incompatibility 

and  protested  against  the  attempt  to  assimilate  alien  groups 

1 

differing  in  race,  religion,  or  social  mores.  Frequently 


1,  Governor  William  Bradford  recognized  this  problem 
in  1642,  Concerned  with  the  number  of  •'wicked*  and  "pro¬ 
fane*  persons  who  had  already  come  to  the  New  World,  he 
wrote,  "it  is  ever  to  be  remembred  that  wher  ye  Lord  be¬ 
gins  to  sow  good  seed,  ther  ye  envious  men  will  endeavor 
to  sow  tares,  2,  Men  being  to  come  over  into  a  wildernes, 
in  which  much  labour  k  eervlse  was  to  be  done,,, such  as 
wanted  help  in  [ths]t  respecte,  when  they  could  not  have 
such  as  Cth]ey  would,  were  glad  to  take  such  as  they  could; 
and  so,  many  untoward  servants,  sundry  of  them  proved,  that 
were  thus  brought  over,  both  men  k  women  kind;  who,  when 
their  times  were  expired,  became  families  of  themselves, 
which  gave  increase  hereunto,  3,  An  other  and  a  [cont,] 


_  1  ^  1.  >l 

'  V  •»  T  ^  V 
' 

r 


these  proteete  did  not  represent  complete  rejection  of  the 
system,  on  the  pert  of  either  inaster  or  servant,  but  were 
rather  representations  against  excesses  of  Indlvldvials  who 
were  part  of  the  system.  Both  classes  protested  then,  but 
with  one  major  difference.  The  master  class  reacted 
verbally,  articulately:  the  servants,  usually. though  not 
always,  reacted  physically,  running  the  gamut  from  minor 
disobedience  to  physical  violence  against  their  masters  or 
members  of  the  master  class,  and  against  themselves  and 
their  progeny.  The  master  class  was  organized,  however, 
and  had  fairly  effective  control  of  the  courts  and  other 
means  of  discipline,  whereas  the  servant,  except  In  rare 
Instances,  acted  alone  or  In  conjunction  with  a  friend  or 
relative.  Thus  It  was  that  minor  protests  against  excesses 
were  often  successful  In  or  out  of  court,  but  major  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  system  were  unsuccessful  and  were  fol¬ 
lowed  with  dire  punishment, 

A  feeble  thread  of  dissent  on  the  part  of  the  master 
class  against  various  aspects  of  the  system  of  servitude 
rune  through  the  history  of  the  period.  Based  at  times  on 


Cftn.  1  cont.]  malne  reason  hearof  was,  that  men,  finding 
so  many  godly  disposed  persons  willing  to  come  Into  these 
parts,  some  begane  to  make  a  trade  of  It,  to  transport 
passengers  &  their  goods,  and  hired  ships  for  that  end; 
and  then,  to  make  up  their  freight  and  advance  their  proflte, 
cared  not  who  ye  persons  were,  so  they  had  money  to  pay 
them."  Bradford* 6  History.  ^76-477.  See  also  Parkes, 

■ Morals  and  Law  Enforcement...,*  ^36,  who  quotes  Nathaniel 
Ward  In  1635  "deploring  the  presence  of  'multitudes  of  Idle 
and  profane  young  men,  servants  and  others',.,,* 


Uittiki 
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rellpious  conviction,  at  times  on  economic  considerations, 
patriotic  motives,  or  a  desire  for  racial  purity.  It  never 
condemned  all  aspects  of  bound  labor,  for  temporary  servi¬ 
tude  vent  unouestlcned,  even  though  slavery  ves  opposed  by 
some* 

The  first  recorded  protest  against  a  part  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  occurred  In  the  Body  cf  Liberties,  which  in  l64l 
set  the  death  penalty  for  mansteallng,  and  established  the 
legality  of  slavery  but  placed  restrictions  on  the  manner 
In  which  slaves  were  to  be  acquired.  These,  based  on  the 

Biblical  Injunction  In  Exodus  21:16,  were  undoubtedly  placed 

2 

within  the  Body  of  Liberties  with  serious  Intent,  for  when 
the  General  Court  became  aware  of  the  manner  In  which  two 
sieves  were  acquired  In  Africa  In  1645,  they  were  ordered 
returned  and  the  men  Involved  were  charged  with  mansteallng. 
The  disposition  of  the  case  Is  not  known,  except  that  the 

3 

slaves  were  returned  to  Africa,  Three  decades  later  the 
provision  against  mansteallng  was  brought  again  Into  play  In 
a  case  of  Indian  kidnapping.  Two  partners  were  Indicted, 


2,  Vhltnore,  Laws.  53*  55.  VOiltmore  Indexes  the 
former  as  "Slavery  prohibited,"  but  George  H.  Koore, 
History  of  Slavery....  10-19,  end  Greene,  Tne  Negro  In 
Colonial  Hew  England.,..  63-68  hold  that  the  statement 
actually  establishes  slavery  as  a  legal  Institution, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  position, 

3.  For  a  discussion  hostile  to  tho  sincerity  of  the 
Injunction  against  manstealing  see  Greene,  The  Negro  In 
Colonial  New  England ... .  67-68,  For  the  case  see:  Mass , 
^ecs . .  II,  168;  III,  46,  49;  Winthroo ' s  Journal.  II,  253* 
See  also  Koore,  Klgtory  of  Slavery....  28-30, 
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I 

l 

I 

j  along  with  their  ship's  master,  for  the  stealing  and  trens- 

i  portatlon  of  seventeen  Indian  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  men  were  acquitted,  although  the  Indians  apparently  re- 

4 

gained  their  freedom. 

Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  In  his  famous  tract.  The  Selling 
of  Joseph,  cited  the  same  Biblical  Injunction  against  man¬ 
stealing  and  ranked  It  among  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes, 

I 

as  did  Ellhu  Coleman,  Nantucket  Quaker,  whose  antislavery 
tract  equated  it  with  murder.  Cotton  Mather,  slave  owner, 
also  proscribed  manstealing,  as  distinct  from  the  Instl- 
j  tutlon  of  slavery.  In  1710,  he  published  In  Boston  a  tract 
entitled  Theopolis  Americana....  In  which  he  on  the  one 
hand  damned  the  slave  trade  but  on  the  other  urged  that  If 
slaves  must  be  had,  they  should  be  treated  as  Christians, 


4.  Assistants.  I,  86-88,  For  the  manuscript  of  the 
Indictment  of  the  ship's  captain,  Jno,  Houghton,  see  M.H.S, 
Miscellaneous  Bound  Manuscripts,  Nov,  2,  lo75  •  Eo**  ^  later 
case  see  MSS,  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  99  (1681),  C-rirell 
Slraerell  complained  she  had  been  taken  from  Scotland 
against  her  will  and  separated  from  her  husband,  who  was 
disposed  of  In  Nevis,  The  court  ordered  her  transported  to 
Nevis  and  set  on  shore  free, 

5,  Samuel  SeWall,  "The  Selling  of  Joseph  A  Memorial," 
(Boston,  1700)  in  M.H.S, ,  1  Proc. .  VII,  I6I-I63.  Ellhu 
Coleman,  A  Testimony  Against  that  Antl-Chrlstian  Practice 

of  Making  Slaves  of  Men,  Wherein  it  Is  Shewed  to  be  Oon'tra- 

ry  to  the  Dispensation  of  the  Law  and  Time  of  the  Gospel.' 

and  very  Opposite  both  to  3race  and  Nature  (n,p.  1733.  re¬ 

printed  In  New  Bedford,  1625),  19.  Exodus  21:16  reads, 

"And  he  that  stealeth  a  man,  and  selleth  him,  or  If  he  be 
found  In  his  hand,  he  sliall  surely  be  put  to  death," 


i 
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"To  go  as  Pirates .  and  Catch  tjp  poor  Negroes, .  .that  have 
never  forfeited  Life,  or  Liberty,  and  to  make  them  Slaves 
and  sell  them,"  he  wrote, 

is  One  of  the  worst  kinds  of  Theivery  in  the  World; 
and  such  Persons  are  to  be  taken  for  the  common 
enemies  of  Mankind:  and  they  that  buy  them,  and  use 
them  as  Beasts,  for  their  meer  Commodity,  and  be¬ 
tray,  or  destroy,  or  neglect  their  Souls,  are  fit¬ 
ter  to  be  called,  Incarnate  Devils,  than  Christians. 
tho'  they  be  no  Christians  whom  they  so  Abuse, 

6 

Remonstrance  against  kidnapping  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  protests  of  the  class  against  certain  aspects  of  servi¬ 
tude.  Excessive  physical  abuse  was  proscribed,  as  well. 

The  courts'  frequent  punishment  or  restraint  of  masters  who 
were  immoderate  in  their  discipline  is  testimony  to  that 
effect,  for  after  all,  the  courts  were  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  gave  the  orders,  not  those  who  served.  An  early  case 

was  that  of  one  Lewis  who  was  enjoined  not  to  strike  his 

7 

servant,  John  Lowe,  in  1643,  Of  greater  significance  was 
the  reaction  against  William  Franklin  who  caused  the  death 
of  his  "apprentice,"  Nathaniel  Sewall,  in  1644,  In  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  his  crime,  it  was  admitted  that  the  boy  had 
the  scurvy  and  "was  withal  very  noisome,  and  otherwise  ill 
disposed,"  Unlovely  as  he  may  have  been,  the  court  felt 
that  Sewell  had  been  used  hardly.  He  was  exposed  to  wet 
and  wintry  weather,  and  "divers  acts  of  rigor  [were  used] 


6.  Theopolis  Americana....  21-22.  Mather  quotes  from  Rich¬ 
ard  and  Baxter 's  Christian  Directory. 

7,  Assistants .  IL,  133  (1643),  In  I638,  John  Poole 
was  fined  for  abusing  his  servant.  Ibid. .  80  (I638), 
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toward  him,  as  hanging  him  In  the  chimney,  etc.,  and  the 
boy  being  very  poor  and  weak,  he  tied  him  upon  an  horse' 

I  and  so  brought  him  (sometimes  sitting  and  sometimes  hang- 
'  Ing  down)  to  Boston,  being  five  miles  off,.,,*  Franklin 
refused  him  water  on  the  way,  and  the  boy  died  a  few 
hours  after  arriving  In  Boston,  After  much  deliberation 

8 

about  Intent,  and  one  postponement,  Franklin  was  hanged. 

The  members  of  Franklin’s  church  felt  as  strongly  as  the 

9 

court,  for  they  excommunicated  him. 

Not  much  later,  John  Wlnthrop  received  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Jenner  of  Saco  concerning  a  child  of  one  Mrs, 

Allln  who  had  been  put  out  to  Goodman  Dexter  of  Lynne, 

The  mother  had  heard  that  her  eon's  conditions  were  bad, 
and  "the  truth  Is,  the  boy  Is  used  very  hardly.,,," 

Jenner  knew  whereof  he  spoke,  for  he  continued 


I  saw  the  youth  at  Dexters  owne  house  most  miser¬ 
able  In  clothing,  neuer  did  I  se  any  worse  In  New- 
Engld,  I  hvimbly  intreat  your  worship  to  lay  to 
heart  the  condition  both  of  the  mother,  and  the 
child,  least  It  be  some  disparagement  to  our  selues 
euen  in  London  fi*om  whence  they  came,  and  were 
well  known.  The  youth  was  not  so  flrmely  bound, 
but  your  worships  (as  I  concelue)  may  easily  vnloose 
him, 

10 

) 

Thus  did  protests  come  from  the  master  class. 


8.  Vlnthrop’s  Journal.  II,  187-189  (1644), 

9,  Morgan,  The  Puritan  Family...^  83* 

10.  Wlnthrop  Papers.  V,  77  (1646).  For  other  protests 
by  free  persons  against  servants'  abuse,  see:  MSS,  Suffolk 
Sessions,  II,  25  (1713);  E.I.,  Colls..  X,  1,  91  (1711), 
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Even  higher  than  Wlnthrop,  the  protests  came  from  the 
Crown  as  well,  for  In  1702,  Queen  Anne,  In  an  order  to 
Governor  Joseph  Dudley,  required  him  to 


endeavour  to  gett  a  Law  passed,  for  the  restrain¬ 
ing  of  Inhuman  severities,  which  by  111  Master  or 
Overseers  may  be  used  towards  their  Christian 
Servants,  and  their  Slaves,  and  that  Provision  be 
made  therein,  that  the  wlllfull  killing  of  Indians 
and  Negroes  may  be  punished  with  Death,  and  that  a 
fltt  penalty  be  Imposed  for  the  maiming  of  them, 

11 

Sermons'  and  tracts  published  In  Massachusetts  In  the  late 

seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries  carried  out 

this  theme.  Cotton  Mather,  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  and  Samuel 

Willard  .were  among  those  who  warned  against  immoderate 

punishment  end  urged  masters  to  "Correct  with  Prudence  and 
12 

Humanity,"  Other  protests  Included  the  failure  of  mas- 

13 

ters  to  pay  their  servants  their  due,  failure  to  Chrlstl- 

14  15 

anlze  them,  denial  of  adequate  food  and  clothing,  lack 

16 

of  care  In  time  of  sickness,  end  the  temptation  to  over- 


11.  M.H.S,,  2  Proc,,  VIII,  93-105.  Quote  from  104, 

12.  Samuel  Willard,  A  Comnleat  Body  of  Divinity.... 

615  (second  pagination).  See  also;  Cotton  Mather,  A  Good 
Master  Well  Sf»rved...^  15-16;  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  The 
Well-Ordered  Family _  IO5-IO6, 

13.  Wadsworth,  The  Well-Ordered  Fsjnlly...,  107-108, 

14.  Cotton  Mather,  Theopolls  Americana...^  22-23;  A 
Good  Master  Well  Served,..,  16-18;  Queen  Anne  to  Governor 
tudley.  -M.H.S..  2  ProV. .  VIII,  93-105;  Willard,  A  Compleat 
Body  of  Divinity....  616  (second  pagination), 

15.  Cotton  Mather,  A  Good  Master  Well  Served...,  13; 
Wadsworth,  The  Well-Ordered  Eenlly...,  1Q4. 


16.  Wadsworth,  loc.clt , 
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17 

work  the®. 

More  Inportent  In  its  outcotie  than  peripheral  plalnte, 
however,  vag  the  thread  of  anti  slavery  sentlirent  which  can  be 
renerked  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Judge 
Sewall  opposed  slavery  on  racial  and  economic  grounds.  There 
were  too  many  slaves  In  the  province  already,  he  felt,  and 
■Few  can  endure  to  hear  of  a  Negro's  being  made  free... In¬ 
deed  they  can  seldom  use  their  freedom  well,,,." 

And  there  Is  such  a  disparity  In  their  Conditions, 

Colour  Hair,  that  they  can  never  embody  with  us, 
and  grow  up  into  orderly  Families,  to  the  Peopling 
of  the  Land:  but  still  remain  In  our  Body  Politick 
as  a  kind  of  extravasat  Blood, 

\  Moreover,  economically,  white  servants  were  a  much  better 

I 

1  investment  for  a  few  years,  than  Negroes  for  life. 

Echoing  his  sentiments,  and  indeed  attributed  to  him, 

I  was  an  article  In  The  Boston  News-Letter  published  a  few 
years  after  the  Selling  of  Joseph.  Negroes  were  likely  to 
be  thieves  and  liars,  this  argument  ran,  and  they  did  not 
carry  arms  to  defend  the  country,  nor  could  they  people  the 
,  land  with  desirable  subjects.  White  servants  could  be  ecnt 
I  to  war  instead  of  the  master's  son,  Negroes  could  not, 

I  White  servants  not  only  cost  about  one-third  as  much  as 

E  19 

I  slaves,  but  If  the  servant  died,  the  lose  was  not  so  great, 

17.  Ibid..  105. 

13.  Sewall, "The  Selling  of  Joseph..,,"  161-162, 

15.  June  3*'10,  1706.  Reprinted  In  Moore,  History  of 
Slavery....  107-108. 
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Ten  yetirs  later,  in  1716,  patriotic  motives  were  ap¬ 
pealed  to  when  Negro  slaves  were  foxmd  to  be  a  hindrance 

20 

to  the  "Peopling  and  Improving  the  Country,,,,"  And^  In 

1736,  a  local  newspaper  reprinted  at  length  an  article 

from  the  Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  which  reminded 

Its  readers  that  a  sturdy  yeomanry  was  the  backbone  of  any 

English  settlement.  This  backbone  would  be  considerably 

weakened  If  Negro  slaves  were  to  be  used  rather  than  white 

21 

Indentured  sei'vants  as  the  basic  source  of  labor.  Such 

antlslavery  and  anti-Negro  sentiment  received  encouragement 

In  the  form  of  duties  on  Negroes  (and  Indians)  Imported 

Into  the  province,  end  In  botintles  encouraging  the  Impor- 

22 

tatlon  of  white  servants. 

Religious  convictions  too,  led  men  to  protest  agalnat 
the  Institution  of  slavery.  Early  among  these  was  Judge 
Sewall's  argument.  All  men,  he  thought,  as  eons  of  Adam  were 
co-helrs  and  had  an  eoual  right  to  liberty.  Originally  and 

23 

naturally,  no  such  thing  as  slavery  existed.  He  not  only 
demolished  the  argument  that  It  was  "a  good"  that  Negroes 


20,  Quote  from  "Some  Considerations  upon  the  Several 
Sorts  of  Banks  Propos'd  as  a  Medium  of  Trade."  C.S.K.  Pubs.. 
VIII,  288  (Boston,  1716). 

21,  Evening-Post.  Nov,  I5,  1736, 

22,  Acts  and  Resolves.  I.  578  (Dec,  5»  1705),  a  four 
poxind  per  head  import  tax  on  Negroes;  I,  63^  (Feb,  26, 
1703/9),  extended  the  tax  to  Indians  and  provided  forty 
shilling  bounty  for  white  servants  betv;een  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twenty-five.  See  also:  House  Journals.  II,  25  (1718); 
VIII,  322  (1728);  XI,  23  (1731) .  The  latter  Is  Instructions 
from  the  Crown  to  Governor  Belcher  to  prohibit  duties  on 
felons  and  Negroes, 

23,  Sewall,  "The  Selling  of  Joseph,,,,"  161-162, 
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should  be  enslaved  bo  that  they  could  become  Christianized 

("Evil  must  not  be  done,  that  good  may  cone  of  It")  but  he 

flatly  recognized  the  inconsistency  between  Christianity 

24 

and  perpetual  bondage.  Later,  he  had  a  tract,  originally 
published  in  London  in  1704,  reprinted  in  Boston.  Talcen 
from  the  Athenian  Oracle.  It  answered  affirmatively  the 
Question;  "V.liether  trading  for  Negroes,  l.e,,  carrying  them  out 
of  their  own  Country  into  perpetual  Slavery,  be  In  Itself 
Unlawful,  and  especially  contrary  to  the  great  Law  of 
Christianity?"  The  wais  in  which  they  were  taken,  the 
article  asserted,  were  unjust,  for  they  were  started  for 
that  purpose.  Even  if  Negroes  were  not  stolen,  buying  them 
was  as  bad  as  stealing.  One  had  no  right  to  dam  them  be¬ 
cause  they  were  heathens,  and  once  baptized  they  must  be 

set  free.  How  did  one  dare  to  disrupt  God's  ordering  of 

25 

humanity  by  making  slaves  of  them?  A  decade  later  an 
attack  on  the  importation  of  slaves  appeared  in  a  pamphlet, 
which  held  that  the  "receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  Thief;  and 
that  if  there  were  no  Receivers,  there  would  be  no  Thieves. . . , * 

It  went  on  to  ask. 

If  those  are  true  Proverbs .  then  are  not  we  of 
this  Country  guilty  of  that  Violence,  Treachery 
and  Bloodshed,  that  is  dally  made  use  of  to  ot^ 
tain  them;  we  rendering  ourselves  Partakers  with 


2^.  Ibid..  164-165, 

25.  Anonymous  pamphlet.  The  Athenian  Oracle...  (Boston, 
1705),  1-4,  The  copy  at  M.H.S.  has  a  MSS.  letter  from  Allyn 
Bailey  Forbes  attributing  the  reprinting  of  this  pamphlet  to 
Samuel  Sewall, 
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them  in  that  wlchedness?  (For  'tig  not  to 
be  euppoeed,  thet  these  do  volunterlly  abandon 
themselves  to  be  carried  into  a.  Foreign  Country 
and  there  to  be  sold  for  Slaves.) 

26 

Elihu  Coleman's  paniphlet,  mentioned  above,  not  only 

damned  manstealing,  but  took  the  Quaker  p^^sltlon  on  slavery 

as  a  whole.  He  dlstlngulehed  between  temporary  servitude 

27 

and  perpetual  bondage,  and  went  on  to  show  that  caking  one 

28 

a  slave  was  worse  than  killing  in  self  defense. 

Finally,  In  1737,  The  New-England  Veekly  Journal  re¬ 
printed  the  argument  from  the  Athenian  Oracle,  which  had  ae 
its  climax: 


If  they  come  freely,  what  need  a  Cargo  be  carry'd 
to  purchase  them?  Whet  need  of  Chains  and  Bolts 
and  Fetters?  And  why  do  many  of  thse  [giel  poor 
Wretches  endeavour  to  destroy  themselves  if  so 
highly  glad  of  being  carried  into  perpetual 
Slavery?  Or,  if  they  find  themselves  happier 
under  their  Bondage  than  in  their  own  Country, 
what  is  the  Reason  that  when  one  of  their  fellow 
Slaves  dies,  all  the  rest  sing  and  rejoyce  and 
dance  about  him,  as  foolishly  concluding  he  Is 
happily  return'd  to  his  own  country? 

29 

The  protests  of  the  master  class  with  regard  to  servi¬ 
tude,  for  the  most  part,  dealt  only  with  various  abuses  of 
the  institution,  not  the  institution  Itself,  Only  in  the 


26.  "Some  Considerations,.,,"  288  (1716), 

27.  Coleman,  A  Testimony. , . ,  l4, 

28.  Ibid . .  23. 

29.  N.E.  Journal.  June  21,  1737, 
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case  of  Net^o  slavery  did  they  object  to  a  fundacental  part 
of  the  eyetem,  end  even  then  It  wee  generally  on  some  other 
grounds  then  that  of  the  equality  of  men.  Those  who  gen¬ 
uinely  objected  to  the  slavery  of  men  v'ere  few,  and  even 
those  objected  only  to  the  permanent  aspects  of  It,  not  to 
the  temporary  exploitation  of  a  laboring  person  for  a  limi¬ 
ted  number  of  years.  Such  exploitation  was  part  of  the 
social  and  economic  fabric  of  the  times.  Only  the  individual 
servants  could  protest  against  that,  and  only  as  Individual 
protests  were  multiplied  many  times  over  did  the  individual 
reactions  against  specific  abuse  or  abuses  take  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  rejection  of  the  system. 

To  answer  the  question:  "why  did  the  servants  react 
to  servitude  as  they  did,"  one  could  say  it  was  because 
they  were  of  an  Inferior  sort,  or  that  they  were  primitives 
who  did  not  understand  English  civilization,  or  that  they 
were  lazy  persons  who  would  not  have  worked  at  all  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  discipline  of  a  master  and  a  society 

30 

which  backed  up  that  master.  All  of  the  above  were  true. 


30.  A  case  in  point  is  to  be  seen  in  Samuel  Danforth, 
The  Cry  of  Sodom  Enouired  Into...^  8-9.  While  still  a 
youth  at  home,  Benjamin  Goad,  the  subject  of  this  tract, 
had  "lived  in  Disobedience  to  his  Parents,..,"  He  had  lied, 
stolen,  broken  the  Sabbath,  fled  from  the  catechism,  been 
slothful  and  idle,  and  committed  buggery  with  an  animal 
(after  several  unsuccessful  attempts).  Brought  under  the 
"Yoke  of  Government  and  Service,  (which  mlghc  have  bridled 
and  restrained  him  from  such  wickedness)...,*  he  violently 
broke  away  from  hie  master  end  defiantly  committed  bug¬ 
gery  in  the  middle  of  th«  day  in  an  open  field.  For  a 
master's  complaint  about  lazy  servants  see  Winthroo  Pacers. 
Ill,  176-178  (1634),  - 
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In  pert.  Certainly  many  eervants  were  of  an  inferior  sort. 
Some  had  been  criminals  in  the  colony,  others  were  primi¬ 
tive  Negroes  or  Indians,  end  still  others  were  apparently 
Just  plain  ne'er-do-wells.  Yet  it  is  not  the  entire 
answer.  Outside  of  the  main  structure  of  society,  held  in 
an  inferior  position,  restricted  for  years  or  for  life 
from  recognition  by  the  society  in  which  they  lived  aind  from 
the  acquisition  of  property,  many  servants  naturally  failed 
to  see  the  point  of  full  cooperation  with  their  masters. 
Punishment  or  threat  thereof  v/as  not  enough  to  assure  good 

behavior,  end  exceot  in  the  cases  of  aporentlceshlp,  an 

31 

adequate  system  of  reward  was  not  forthcoming.  In  their 
protests,  servants  often  opposed  only  minor  infractions  of 
the  accepted  rules  of  the  institution,  not  the  institution 
itself,  Hov'ever,  all  through  the  period  certain  protests 
in  the  form  of  one  type  of  violence  or  another  indicated 


31,  This  is  not  universally  true.  Some  masters 
promised  rev/e rds  for  faithful  service,  and  others  may  well 
have  been  eoually  generous  although  little  proof  is  ex¬ 
tant,  Assietente .  II,  122(1642/3,  a  servant  promised  two 
shillings  eirht  pence  at  end  of  time  for  good  behavior); 
Plym,  Rees,.  I,  119  (1638/9,  promise  to  rerlt  one  year  for 
good  service);  121-122  (1639,  promise  to  remit  one  or  two 
years  for  faithful  service);  III,  133,  and  VIII,  88  (I658, 
given  one  year),  III,  220  (two  years  cut  if  servant  per¬ 
forms  well);  VI,  25  (one  oound  a^’ded  to  freedom  dues  if 
well  behaved);  Mass.  Rees..  I,  206  (1637,  two  eervants  dis¬ 
missed  before  time  uo,  possibly  for  good  behavior);  255 
(1638/9,  lend  granted  for  serving  master  well);  Essex 
Pro  bate,  I,  141-142  (I65I,  left  cow-calf  in  master's  will); 
227-228  (1655,  freed  and  given  yearling  by  mistress'  will); 
MSS.  "City  of  Boston .. .Inhebttant8-1695  List  of  and  In¬ 
dentures  of  Apprentices,"  n.p.,  19th  (I683,  to  be  taught 
to  read  and  write  if  he  behaved  himself). 
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rejectlon  of  the  system.  One  servant,  for  example,  con¬ 
demned  for  the  murder  of  his  master,  put  his  finger  on  the 
sore  point  when  he  said  that; 

His  Pride  had  been  hie  Bene;  For,  he  thought  much 
of  it,  that  such  a  one  as  he,  should  be  a  Servant: 
and  he  would  sometimes  utter  such  words  as  these, 

I  am  Flesh  end  Blood  as  v/ell  as  my  Master,  and 

therefore  1  know  no  Reason,  why  cy  l^laster  should 

no t~  obey  me.'  as  v/ell  as  t'  obey  him^ 

32 

I  Freedom  was  the  answer,  as  it  always  has  been, 

'  Some  were  content  to  apply  legally  for  relief  against 

I  minor  Irritations  as  well  as  for  freedom.  One  common  pro- 
I  test  was  against  physical  abuse,  or  the  threat  of  abuse,  on 
the  part  of  the  master.  They  did  not  like  to  be  beaten,  but 
many  were,  and  since  moderate  correction  was  considered  per¬ 
fectly  normal,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  life  of  the 
average  servant  was  not  free  from  blows  of  one  kind  or 
another.  Apparently  the  colonists  took  seriously  the  early 
injunction  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Hassachusetts  Bay 

33 

that  "correccon  is  ordained  for  the  fooles  back,,,,* 

Roger  Glasse  complained,  when  his  master  corrected  him  in  a 

34 

most  "extreme  and  barbarous  manner,"  Velthian  Richards* 
maid  was  afraid  to  go  home  after  letting  the  cows  escape. 

She  admitted  however,  that  her  mistress  had  not  beaten  her 

35 

lately.  Just  a  blow  or  two  on  the  ear.  In  1645,  Daniel 


32,  Cotton  Father,  Pillars  of  Salt...,.  71, 

33.  Hass.  Rees..  I,  397. 

34.  Plyn.  Rees..  I,  141-142  (1639/40), 

35,  Wlnthrno  Papers.  IV,  232-233, 
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Kumble  wae  fined  for  hitting  his  servant  on  the  head  with 
36 

a  henmer.  One  John  Bridges  of  Salem,  petitioned  for 
help  in  1676  complaining  that: 

he  [hie  master]  havelng  shamefully  abused  and 
beaten  me,  soe  that  It  is  questionable  wheather 
ever  I  shell  be  sound  againe  or  not,  he  beate 
me  so  much  one  Soboath  day  after  meeting  which 
I  counted  an  unfltt  tyme  for  such  discipline  If 
I  had  deserved  it  that  I  was  sick,  and  uncapable 
to  doe  any  worke,.., 

37 

Isaac  Richardson  wae  fined  In  Charlestown  for  Inhuman  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  apprentice  In  1679,  by  "bumelng  of  his  breech 
at  ye  fire,"  The  apprentice  wae  given  a  new  master  and 

abated  one  year  of  his  time  for  "recomoense  of  hie  smart  & 

38 

payne  endured...,"  and  In  1682  William  Obblnson  forfeited 

a  ten  pound  bond  he  had  posted  against  "any  bad  usage  or 

39 

beating  of  hie  Servant  Dominick  Dounough . " 

Many  other  complaints  against  extreme  punishment  were 
made.  Salem's  Joan  Sulflan,  Irish  maid,  asserted.  In  1681, 
that  her  master  and  mistress  beat  her  with  a  horsewhip; 
Tobiah  Taylor  of  Ipswich  claimed  that  his  master  hxang  hla  by 
the  wrists,  tied  his  legs  straddled  so  he  could  not  wiggle, 
and  then  whipped  him  and  struck  him  with  a  rake;  James  Tay¬ 
lor,  In  Salem  In  1702/3,  was  Immoderately  beaten,  without 
Just  cause,  until  he  v.as  In  danger  of  life  and  health; 


36,  Essex  Co’mty  Court.  I,  83, 

37.  Ibid..  VI,  236. 

38,  KS6.  Middlesex  County  Court,  III,  276-277, 

39.  MSS,  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  13I,  Dominick  was 
given  one  month  off  his  time  by  Indenture, 
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Thomas  Smith,  of  Boston,  lost  hie  apprentice  after  heating 

him  until  he  was  "hlaclc  as  a  shoe  all  over  his  back  and 

Shoulders.,,;"  and  Jaboz  Henly's  master  was  cautioned,  in 

1718,  against  using  an  improper  instrument  for  purooses  of 
40 

correction,  A  final  example  of  rather  unusual  punishment 


4o,  In  that  order!  Essex  County  Court,  VIII,  222-226; 
315-316;  MSS.  Essex  Sessions,  I,  n.p.  (Jan.  19,  1702/3); 

MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  123-124;  203.  The  following 
summarized  data  on  a  case  of  abuse  is  both  instructive  and 
interesting.  Petition  of  Thomas  Hall:  left  an  orphan  and 
apprefiiced  to  his  master,  PiObert  Eemes,  for  nine  years,  of 
which  he  had  one  to  go.  His  master  beat  him  with  anything 
handy,  staves,  stones,  rode,  etc.  He  v/orked  hard  and  dili¬ 
gently  end  obeyed  lawful  commands.  But  Master  made  him  load 
hey  an^  take  cows  to  salt  vater  on  Sabbath.  Wanted  to  be 
freed  or  set  to  someone  else.  Testimony  of  Eemes:  he  did 
strike  Hall  three  or  four  times  with  an  "iron  S"  on  the 
head  end  shoulders  whereby  Hall  was  v;ounded,  but  Hall  pi-o- 
voked  him- to  it  with  his  words.  Testimony  of  John  Till, 
youth:  he  was  present  at  beating,  but  heard  no  provoking 
words.  Thomas  Webb:  he  heard  Hall  say  "Strike  me  if  you 
durst...,"  when  they  were  plow'lng.  Hall  took  cider  from 
Eames'  cellar,  and  gave  bread  to  a  rtinewey.  Isaac  Richard¬ 
son;  he  saw  Kell  diligently  at  work  whenever  he  passed 
Eames'  farm,  T,  Rlcherdson:  saw  Eames  throw  a  club  at  Hall 
in  a  rage.  John  Trowbrldg:e :  Kail  kept  back  sometimes  a 
shilling,  sometimes  less,  when  he  went  to  market  for  Eames. 
Used  money  for  drink.  Stole  cider  from  Eames.  Henry  Means* 
saw  Eames  strike  Hall  several  times  with  a  great  stick. 

Phebe  Bolden:  she  saw  Eemes  throw  a  stone  at  Hall.  Joseph 
Richardson:  Hall  very  diligent.  John  Richardson;  Eames 
struck  Hall  with  a  whip  many  times  and  with  a  stick.  Henry 
Totlngham:  Hall  worked  early  and  late  and  very  hard,  but 
Eames  clubbed  him.  John  Green;  Hall  dared  Eames  to  strike 
him.  KSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  58,  no  number  (Apr, 
19,  1671).  For  a  record  of  testimony  in  a  case  in  which  a 
servant  died  see  A s si  stents .  Ill,  24-34  (1653) >  Hor  other 
complaints  against  excessive  punishment  see:  Assistants, 

II,  103  (l64o/l)  cruel  usage;  Winthrop's  Journal.  II,  la?- 
189  (1644),  died  of  abuse  Including  hanging  in  chimney;  V, 
154-155  (1647),  abusive  correction;  Plym.  Rees..  Ill,  51 
(1654).  misuse;  63-64  (1654),  hardly  used;  Kass,  Rees,.  II, 
20  (1642),  beating;  Essex  County  Court.  I,  6  (I637),  ex- 
treme  correction;  III,  365  (l 666),  abuse  by  master's  [cont.3 
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agalnet  which  servants  protested  Is  the  case  of  Phillip 

Fowler,  presented  for  abusing  his  servant,  Richard  Parker 

of  Ipswich,  In  1682,  The  court  agreed  that  a  misbehaving 

servant  needed  punishment  but.  thought  that  Fowler  should  be 

cautioned  against  hanging  up  his  servant  by  the  heels  as 

41 

butchers  do  "beasts  for  the  slaughter. .*, • 

Servants  frequently  objected  not  only  to  abuse  but  to 
the  failure  of  their  masters  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of 
their  agreements.  Apprentices  in  particular,  being  in  a 
strong  position  because  of  becking  from  parents  or  relatives 
who  often  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood,  protested  fre¬ 
quently  the  failure  of  their  masters  to  teach  a  trade,  or  to 


[ftn.  40  cont.l  children;  IV,  37  (1668),  abuse  by  master's 
son;  VIII,  91-92  (1681),  beat  on  head  with  stick,  tied  to 
bedpost,  cradle  foot,  table  leg,  etc.;  295-296  (1682),  abuse; 
Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  149  (1672),  abuse;  II,  807  (1677), 
cruel  beating;  MSS.  Plymouth  Sessions,  I,  3®  (I688);  un¬ 
reasonably  beaten;  KSS.  Bristol  Sessions,  II,  62-63  (1704), 
beating  and  unmerciful  abuse,  unreasonable  stripes;  80  (1705), 
violent  beating;  III,  a,  55-56  (1718/9),  abuse;  III,  202 
(1733),  ebuse;  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions.  I,  2l4  (1710),  cruel 
and  unmerciful  punishment;  255  (1712),  abuse;  II,  3  (1712), 
cruel  usage;  12-13  (1713),  immoderate  beating;  42  (1713/4), 
evil  "Intreating";  Ibid . ,  severe  and  immoderate  beating;  4? 
(1714),  ill  usage,  cruel  whipping;  173  (1717),  cut  off 
Negro  servant's  ears;  250  (1719),  beatings;  III,  184-185 
(1722/3),  beaten  and  cruelly  treated  generally;  IV,  272 
(1730);  freauently  beaten  without  cau8e;309-310  (1730),  con¬ 
stantly  beaten;  355  (1731),  ill  use  and  mistreatment;  433 
(1732),  cruelly  beaten,  wounded  and  mistreated;  MSS.  Suffolk 
Court  Files,  Vol,  276, folio  40523  (1735),  beaten,  assaulted, 
and  wounded.  Lechford,  Note-Book.  229-231  (1639),  servant 
killed  by  master, 

41,  Essex  County  Court.  VIII,  302-303,  A  few  cases  of 
sexual  abuse  of  servants  by  masters  occurred.  See  chapter 
VI.  See  also:  Suffolk  County  Court.  II.  807  (1677);  Plyra. 
Rees..,  Ill,  75  (1654)  .~V&slptants.  I,  199  (1681);  MSS. 
Middlesex  County  Court,  IV,  13^^14  (1681);  224-225  (1686), 
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comply  vith  their  Indentures  with  regard  to  reeding  end 

writing.  Such  remonstrance  was  effective  If  it  could  be 

proven,  for  It  was  considered  a  breach  of  contract  vold- 

42 

Ing  the  Indenture,  As  early  as  1647,  for  example,  an 

anprentice  was  freed  because  of  hls  master's  failure  to 

43 

teach  him  the  trade  of  a  locksmith.  In  1685,  an  appren¬ 
tice  who  had  lived  nine  years  with  Edward  Hill,  cor<|walner 
of  Boston,  was  freed  for  not  having  been  taught  a  craft. 

The  boy  was  not  only  ignorant  of  a  trade,  but  was  "very 

ragged  &  fil'd  with  vermin.,,,"  Hls  msster,  moreover,  had 

44 

encouraged  him  to  steal  and  to  do  other  ’evil  practices," 
Apprentices  were  sometimes  employed  at  menial  tasks 
unrelated  to  the  training  bargained  for  and  this  too  led  to 
protest.  Such  was  the  case  of  Kathlas  Smith,  In  1672,  who 

45 

complained  that  he  was  employed  constantly  at  common  labor. 


42,  Thomas  Hill,  The  Young  Secretary's  lulde:  Or.  A 
Speedy  Help  to  Learning  (Boston.  1703).  122-123.  There  is 
no  change  In  the  fourth  (1713)*  fifth  (1718);  or  twenty- 
fourth  (1750)  editions  In  this  respect. 

43.  Essex  County  Court.  I,  111, 


44,  MSS,  Suffolk  County  Court,  II,  244,  For  other  in¬ 
stances  of  failure  to  train  properly  see:  Essex  County  Court. 

II,  275-276  (1661);  Assistants.  I,  19  (1674);  KS5,  Middle- 
sex  County  Court,  I,  291  (I663);  MSS.  Bristol  Sessions,  II, 
62-63  (1704);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  117  (1705);  I6l 
(1707);  II,  83  (1715,  two  cases);  175  (1717);  250  (1719); 

III,  57  (1720);  83-64  (1721);  87  (1721);  235  (1723);  IV.  176- 
177  (1728);  259  (1729/30);  433  (1732). 


45.  Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  155.  For  others  see: 
Essex  County  Court .  VlII .  T49-250  (1682);  KSS.  Suffolk  See- 
slons,  II,  175  (1717);  250  (1719);  HI,  83-84  (1721). 
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The  following  lonely  petition  Illustrates  both  the  plight 
of  the  Indentured  servant  far  from  home  and  at  the  mercy 
of  an  unknown  master,  and  the  fact  that  his  protests  were 
heard  and  recorded. 


Intreatlnge  your  honors  to  take  the  present  con- 
dlslon  of  your  poor  Servant  Into  consideration 
I  hav'ge  a  desire  to  com  Into  this  land  hoping  I 
might  have  beane  honestly  dealt  with:  but  I  have 
found  It  far  otherwayse;  my  passage  was  honestly 
paid  by  my  friends;  the  man  that  had  the  care  of 
me  sold  me  for  thirty  shllnlges  to  my  master 
Thomas  Peachey  his  family  Is  so  disordered  as  I 
can  never  expeckt  to  learn  any  good  of  him  nlther 
for  soule  nor  body:  he  did  Ingage  to  teach  me  his 
trald  of  a  Tallourr:  but  for  his  other  Traldes 
I  hope  god  will  plve  me  more  grace  then  to  learn 
his  humour  Is  such  that  I  am  afraid  of  my  life  If 
I  shold  be  forced  to  abld  out  my  Tlra  with  him;  by 
Reson  of  the  great  abuces  I  nave  allreadl  Reseeved 
at  his  hand  Therfore  I  humbly  Intreat  the  favlour 
of  this  honored  Court  to  helpe  me  belnge  farr  off 
and  destltut  of  friends  to  stand  by  me  that  what¬ 
ever  becom  of  me  I  might  not  be  forced  Into  his 
hands  anymore ... If  this  honored  Court  will  be 
pleased  to  dlreckt  me  to  some  honest  master  whereby 
I  may  afterward  be  abell  to  gett  a  poor  llvlnge  tin] 
the  world:  I  shall  be  ever  Bound  to  pray  for  your 
honors  prosperity 

William  Kenwood 

46 

Failure  to  teach  a  trade  was  not  the  only  breach  of 
the  labor  contract  protested  against.  Inadequate  food  and 
clothing  could  be  as  Important  to  the  present  health  of  a 
servant  as  the  learning  of  a  skill  was  to  his  future  welfare, 
l-toreover,  to  the  many  servants  who  were  not  taught  a  trade, 
the  conditions  of  their  servitude  were  all-»lmportant , 


46,  MSB,  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  95»  no  niomber 
(Oct,,  1681,  case  of  William  Kenwood), 
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zy//,  such  charges  v;ere  significant,  because,  if  well 
foxmded,  they  too  could  lead  to  abrogation  of  the  In- 

47 

denture,  Coapleints  were  frequent,  end  the  following 
cases  illustrate  the  variety  of  actions  to  which  they 
could  lead.  Siarah  darir.on  complained,  in  I68O,  that  Obadlah 
Emons  was  felling  to  provide  suitable  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  for  her  eon  James  Harmon,  The  son  was  freed 
and  ordered  apprenticed  to  another.  Three  years  later,  a 
master  was  given  two  weehs  to  change  his  custom  of  failing 
to  provide  convenient  clothing  and  food,  or  lose  hie  serv¬ 
ant,  Finally,  John  Cornish,  master  to  Joseph  Calef,  after 
having  shown  that  his  servant  was  now  better  provided  for 

than  formerly,  was  dismissed  promising  to  continue  such  pro- 
48 

vision.  Other  protests  about  broken  indentures  Included: 

49  50 

being  put  to  an  unduly  severe  Journeyman,  Sabbath  work. 


47.  Thomas  Hill.  The  Young  Secretary's  Oulde.,,.  122- 

123, 

48.  In  that  order:  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  39 
(1680);  182  (1683);  II,  365  (1690).  For  other  complaints 
about  unsuitable  fooci  or  clothing,  or  both,  see:  Plym, 

Hecs . .  Ill,  119  (1657);  Essex  County  Court.  I  5  T1637) : 
TrTl643);  69  (1644);  IV,  112  (1669);  VI,  236  (1676);  VIII, 
91-92  (1681);  MSS.  Bristol  Sessions,  II,  172  (1709/10); 

MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  12-13  (1713);  HI,  187  (1721); 
117  (1721/2);  132-133  (1722);  IV,  loi  (1727);  272  (1750); 
MSS,  Biuidle,  Suffolk  County  Court  of  General  Sessions  of 
the  Peace,  1738-1739,  n.p.  (Jan.  2,  1738/9,  case  of  Nathan¬ 
iel  Harris ) , 

49.  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  10-11  (1712/3), 

50.  MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  38,  no  number 
(Apr,  19,  1671,  case  of  Thomas  Hall), 
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51  52 

general  neglect,  tranefer  without  coneent,  being  locked 

53  5^ 

out,  being  locked  out  In  midwinter  while  pregnant, 

55 

adding  time  to  an  Illiterate  servant' e  Indenture,  neglect 

56 

while  In  prison,  and  putting  servant's  children  out  wlth- 

57 

out  coneent, 

A  few  conplainte  were  made  to  the  effect  that  masters 

58 

refused  to  take  servants  Into  their  service  as  agreed, 
but  many  more  were  the  servants  who  wished  to  get  out  of 
their  uneasy  servitude.  Some  used  the  excuse  that  their 


51.  MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  71  (1655)# 

52.  Vlnthrop  Papers.  V,  15^155  (164?):  MSS.  Middle¬ 
sex  Court  Files,  file  28,  number  1814  (1707);  t^ssex  County 
Court.  I,  79  (1645);  181  (1649);  III,  172  (1664);'  MSS, 

Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  18  (1703);  I6l  (1707);  242-243 
(1711/2);  MSS.  Bristol  Sessions,  III,  202  (1733);  MSS. 

Essex  Sessions,  IV,  I65  (1725),  this  one  a  Wegro  slave, 

53.  See  testimony  of  Samuel  Mills,  Ebenezer  Ware  and 
Benjamin  Mills  In  the  case  of  Joseph  Barber  v.  Joseph 
Markes,  M.H.S.  Miscellaneous  Bound  Manuscripts,  Apr,  15, 

16,  1695.  ^he  master  also  threatened  to  beat  his  servant's 
brains  out, 

54.  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  IV,  4l0  (1732).  When  the 
master  learned  his  servant  was  pregnant,  he  talked  her 
into  giving  him  her  Indenture,  which  he  then  destroyed,  and 
turned  her  out, 

55.  IMd..  113-115  (1727), 

56.  Essex  Connty  Court.  VIII,  330-338  (1682),  Which 
see  for  a  graphic  description  of  prison  conditions  In  the 
seventeeUh  century.  See  also  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II, 

193  (1718).  ere  two  servants  complain  that  they  had  been 
thrown  Into  prison  on  their  master's  chargee  for  abusing 
him  and  neglecting  his  business.  They  attested  they  had 
been  kept  on  breed  and  water  in  the  dungeon  for  several  days, 

57.  MSS.  Bristol  Sessions,  III,  a,  55-56  (1718/9), 

58.  Ibid . .  Ill  55  (1726);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  I, 

195  (l709TntI,  58  (1714). 
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59 

masters  were  leavlnp;  or  had  left  the  province,  while 

others  Just  thought  that  their  terms  were  too  long.  Such 

a  one  was  John  Eggon  of  Salem,  who  In  1664  complained  he 

had  teen  sold  to  several  masters  and  had  several  years 

60 

added  to  his  term.  Another  case  appeared  In  the  petition 

of  Grace  Pearson  of  Boston,  who  said  her  daughter  had  been 

bound  out  to  age  eighteen,  that  she  had  served  seven  years 

and  had  four  to  go.  Grace  decided.  In  1732,  that  such 

61 

terms  amounted  to  slavery.  Another,  one  Stephen  Mattock, 

petitioned  to  the  Middlesex  County  court  In  1653  that  he 

not  only  had  served  long  enough  and  should  be  free,  but  that 

he  thought  he  should  receive  some  recompense,  because  he  had 

served  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-one.  His  petition  pointed 

out  that  he  had  been  bound  out  to  several  different  men 

without  an  Indenture,  that  he  had  recently  learned  he  owed 

a  Mr.  Treadaway  of  Watertown  the  coming  summer,  end  that  a 

62 

Mr,  Bunckar  claimed  his  time  for  the  following  two  years. 
Many  suits  for  freedom  arose  over  the  legality  of  the 


59.  Leaving:  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  IV  II3-II5  (1727, 
Already  left:  Ibid..  II,  122  (1716);  142  (1716/7);  261-262 
(1719);  IV,  43ni732). 

60,  Essex  County  Court.  Ill,  172, 

61.  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  IV,  433,  For  others  see: 
MSS.  Bristol  Sessions,  III,  a,  55-56  (1718/9);  MSS.  Suf¬ 
folk  Sessions,  IV,  113-115  (1727);  176-177  (1728);  Essex 
County  Court.  I,  25  (l64l), 

62,  MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  6,  number  200, 

No  disposition  could  be  found  except  a  note  on  the  back  of 
the  petition  to  the  effect  that  Mr,  Bunker  had  some  In¬ 
terest  In  the  servant. 
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indenturee  v/hich  bound  the  servant  to  his  master.  Some 

servants  claimed  that  they  had  been  tricked  Into  signing. 

One,  a  Joseph  Basker  of  Bristol,  England,  claimed  he  had 

Intended  to  pay  his  ovn  fere  across  the  ocean,  but  had 

been  forced  to  sign  an  Indenture  as  security  for  his  paying 

In  New  England.  When  he  arrived,  the  master  of  the  ship 

refused  his  proffer  of  eight  pounds  and  Insisted  upon  his 

honoring  his  signature.  The  county  court  freed  him,  but 

63 

the  superior  court  of  Judicature  reversed  the  decision* 

Another,  hired  out  to  a  butcher  by  his  grandfather,  was 

persuaded  to  sign  indentures  In  his  guardian's  absence,  and 

64 

without  the  letter's  consent,  a  common  complaint.  In 
Boston,  two  Indians  were  able  to  thwart  the  desire  of  their 
masters  to  send  them  to  sea,  in  1710,  and  at  the  same  time, 
they  obtained  their  freedom,  since  their  Indentures  were 
found  by  the  court  to  be  Improperly  drawn.  They  were 
declared  freemen  and  at  their  own  disposal  as  any  other 

65 

Indians  of  the  province.  The  most  extreme  case  of  improper 
Indentures  occurred  In  the  next  decade  In  Plymouth  County, 
Thankfull  Wlchett  and  her  mother,  Indians,  complained  that 


63.  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  102-103  (1715).  MSS. 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  1715-1721,  folio  204  (1717)* 

64.  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  III,  237-238  (1733).  The 
Indenture  wee  held  null  end  void.  For  others  bound  without 
consent  of  parents  or  guardian  see:  Essex  County  Court.  II. 
357  (1662);  III,  366  (1666,  Indian);  VI  18-19  (1675);  MSS. 
Bristol  Sessions,  II.  I6l  (1709,  Indian);  MSS.  Essex  Ses¬ 
sions,  II,  314  (1716);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  III,  3l4 
(1725);  IV,  68-69  (1727). 

65.  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  204  (1710). 
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I  Quintln  Crymble  of  Plymouth  held  indentures  on  three  of  her 
children  es  security  for  the  performance  of  a  three-year 
Indenture  by  Thankfull's  husband,  Crymble  attempted  to  en¬ 
force  the  contracts,  but  a  court  freed  the  children  on  the 

j-i 

grounds  that  Brymble  had  a  ninety  pound  bond  In  the  name  of 

66 

the  husband  for  a  guarantee. 

Direct  appeals  for  freedom  were  made  by  servants  on 
other  grounds  as  well,  Adam,  a  Negro,  appealed  to  the  court 
I  In  Suffolk  County  for  his  freedom, In  1703,  claiming  he  had 
;  served  hls  time,  but  the  court  ruled  he  was  still  a  servant 

67 

;  of  hls  master,  Penelope,  Negro  and  widow  of  a  Charlestown 
I  slave,  petitioned  the  Middlesex  Court  for  her  freedom  on  the 
grounds  that.  In  1691,  her  master  had  promised  that  she  would 
be  free  after  certain  conditions  were  fulfilled.  These  con- 
I  dltlons,  she  claimed,  were  fulfilled,  yet  she  was  kept  as 

I  68 

a  slave.  The  case  went  to  a  Jury  which  found  her  free, 

I  Among  Indian  appeals  for  freedom  was  the  case  of  Phebe  of 


j  66,  MSS,  Plymouth  Sessions,  III,  67  (1726/7).  For  a 

j  similar  case  see  KSS,  Essex  Sessions,  IV,  65.  Here  a  Negro 
appealed  to  the  court  on  behalf  of  hls  Indian  wife  and  three 
children  who  had  been  sold  as  slaves.  From  l-larch  to  Decem¬ 
ber  the  court  allowed  the  woman  to  be  kept  In  service  adja- 
:  cent  to  Essex  County,  but  she  was  not  to  be  sold  except  day 
i  by  day,  week  by  week,  or  month  by  month.  In  December,  the 
court  found  them  free.  The  owner  eopealed,  but  no  record 
of  the  case  could  be  found.  For  other  Improperly  bound 
Indians  see:  Plym.  Rece..  VI,  101  (1682/4  [sld ) :  MSS,  Brls- 
^  tol  Sessions,  III,  a,  6o  (1719).  Both  found  free.  For 
(  another  Imoroperly  bound  servant  see  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions, 

■  V,  189  (17‘30/1), 

I  67.  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  17-18  (1703), 

I  68.  MSS,  Middlesex  Sessions,  I,  171  (1705).  For  other 

I  Negro  anneals  see:  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  ilO  (1705);  IV, 

I  116-117  (1727):  House  Journals.  XIII.  216-216  (1735):  XV. 

I  172  (1737). 
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Brlstol  County,  who  claimed  she  was  eighteen  and  should  be 
free.  Her  master  claimed  her  as  a  slave  for  life.  The 

69 

court  determined  on  four  more  years  of  servitude.  Two 

white  apprentices  asked  the  court  for  their  freedom  after 

their  master  had  died  and  their  mistress  had  married 

another  man,  who  assumed  the  direction  of  their  activities. 

Their  petition  was  denied,  although  both  claimed  they  were 

not  being  properly  Instructed  In  their  former  master's 

70 

trade  of  victualler. 

Protests  to  the  courts  thus  covered  a  variety  of  com- 

V  * 

plaints,  and  they  were  met  with  not  Indifferent  success. 
Roughly  fifty-five  per  cent  achieved  some  redress  or  modi¬ 
fication  of  conditions  of  servitude.  About  half  were  made 

on  behalf  of  or  by  apprentices,  and  the  sane  proportion  holds 

71 

with  regard  to  successful  complaints.  That  apprentices 


69.  MSS.  Bristol  Sessions,  I,  67  (1707), 

70.  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  88-89  (1715).  Other 
whites  petitioned  for  their  freedom  although  their  reasons 
are  not  given.  See  Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  411  (1673/^)?' 
MSS.  Middlesex  Court'  Files,  file  28,  number  18l4  (I662), 
freed  because  he  was  not  “legally  made  over"  to  his  master; 
MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  II,  27^  (I685),  servant  freed  at 
death  of  hie  master  after  court  read  Indenture  and  heard 
what  hie  master  had  said  at  his  death;  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions, 

I,  18  (1703);  III,  127-128  (1722). 

71.  Compiled  from  the  protests  listed  above.  All  figures 
are  estimates  only,  for  roughly  ten  percent  of  the  cases  ^ve 
no  recorded  disposition,  or  If  appealed,  no  appeal  could  be 
located.  The  percentages  with  regards  to  apprentices,  non¬ 
apprentice  white  servants,  Indians,  and  Negroes  are  roughly 
fifty,  thirty-four,  nine,  and  two  per  cent  respectively. 
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appealed  to  the  courts  more  often  than  Indentured  servants, 
Indians,  or  Negroes,  can  be  explained  by  a  possibly  higher 
literacy  rate,  the  strong  presumption  that  they  had  parents 
or  Interested  relatives  near  by,  and  the  fact  that  their 
rights  were  better  defined. 

Despite  the  regularity  with  which  protests  occur  in 
the  courts,  Illegal  methods  of  dissent  were  far  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  hold  a  commanding  position  In  the  history  of  serv¬ 
ant  reaction  to  the  Institution  of  servitude.  The  costs  of 
an  unsuccessful  suit  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  servant 
or  hie  friends.  This  alone  must  have  forced  many  Into  non- 
legal  methods  of  protest.  Witness  fees,  court  costs,  con¬ 
stable  fees  were  all  borne  by  the  loser.  More  Important  was 
the  awareness  that  the  courts  were  in  the  hands  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  class,  and  except  in  cases  of  clear  neglect,  abuse,  or 
illegality,  there  was  little  chance  of  success.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  how  could  one  tell  the  courts  that  he  simply 
did  not  want  to  be  a  servant?  How  could  one  explain  with 
any  hope  of  success  that  servitude  simply  did  not  appeal  to 
him?  How  could  one  demonstrate  that  the  labor  system  ■un¬ 
justifiably"  kept  him  from  taking  up  land  or  a  trade  or  from 
working  for  wages  as  a  free  men?  How  could  the  Inarticulate 
explain  articulately  to  the  master  class  that  servitude  waa 
degrading  and  frustrating?  How  could  one  explain  that  the 
countless  minor  Irritations  of  being  at  someone  else ‘a  beck 
and  call  for  seven  years  or  a  lifetime  built  up  explosive 
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forces  that  demanded  release  In  recalcitrance,  In  violence, 

72 

In  absenteeism,  In  running  away? 

The  recalcitrant  servant  was  a  commonplace  In  seven¬ 
teenth-  and  eighteenth-century  Massachusetts.  So  commonplace 
was  he.  Indeed,  that  a  veritable  Thesaurus  of  abuse  wag 
necessary  In  order  to  describe  him.  He  was,  "stubborn,*  "dis¬ 
respectful,"  "disorderly,"  "Incorrigible,"  "self-willed," 
"rebellious,"  "sullen,"  "Insulting,"  "abusive,"  "saucy,"  and 
"wicked,"  He  was  also  "useless,"  "tinfalthful,  *  "lazy,"  "rude," 
"unmannerly,"  "desperate,"  "neglectful,"  and  "untoward," 
Moreover,  he  was  of  a  "wlsked  disposition,"  Inclined  toward 
"crossness,"  "disobedience,"  and  worst  of  all,  quite  capable 
of  "resisting  authority,"  So  predominant  was  this  stubborn 
behavior  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  General  Court, 

In  165^,  ordered  magistrates  or  commissioners  to  sentence 


72.  As  an  example  of  this  explosive  force,  take  the 
case  of  John  Moody  who  came  to  New  England  In  1633*  Me  had 
two  raenservants  who  were  "ungodly,  especially  one  of  them; 
who  In  his  passion  would  wish  hlmselfe  In  hell;  &  use 
desperate  words,  yet  had  a  good  measure  of  knowledge,,,," 
Both  went  to  the  oyster  beds  against  the  counsel  of  their 
master  and  were  drowned,  giving  "a  dreadfull  example  of 
God's  displeasure  against  obstinate  serva[n]t8,"  Boston 
Records .  VI,  78,  V/lnthrop  agreed  that  this  was  God^s  Judg— 
ment  upon  them.  "One  of  them,"  he  wrote,  "  a  little  before, 
being  reproved  for  his  lewdness,  and  out  In  mind  of  hell, 
answered,  that  if  hell  were  ten  times  hotter,  he  had  rather 
be  there  than  he  would  serve  his  master,  etc.  The  occasion 
was,  because  he  had  bound  himself  for  divers  years,  and  saw 
that,  If  he  had  been  at  liberty,  he  might  have  had  greater 
wages.  Though  otherwise  his  master  used  him  very  well," 
Wlnthrop's  Journal.  I,  103-104  (1643), 
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such  Individuals  to  not  more  than  ten  stripes.  In  1679, 
the  court.  In  prescribing  the  duties  of  tythlngmen,  or¬ 
dered  that  they  reoort  to  the  magistrates  or  comr.lseloners 

74 

the  names  of  stubborn  end  disorderly  children  and  servants. 
Three  decades  later  matters  had  not  Improved  much,  appar¬ 
ently,  for  Cotton  Mather's  A  Faithful  1-^nitor. ,, reminded 
hie  readers  that  a  house  of  correction  was  to  be  provided 

in  each  county  for,  among  others,  "Stubborn  Servants  and 
75 

Children.,,,*  And,  in  1735,  a  warning  to  servants  was 
published  In  Boston  under  the  lurid  title  of  The  Confession 
Declaration.  Dying  Vamin;^  and  Advice  of  Patience  Sampson, , ,, 


73.  Maes,  Rees,,  III,  355  (Aug,  22,  1654).  The 
preamble  begins,  "Forasmuch  as  It  appeares  by  too  much 
experience  that  dluers  children  ic  servants  doe  behaue 
themselues  too  dlsrespectlvely  Cslcl.  disobediently,  & 
disorderly,, 

74.  Ibid..  V,  240-2^41  (Oct,  15,  1679).  In  1699, 
Cotton  Mather  generalized  on  the  evil  beginnings  which 
led  ebout-to-be-executed  malefactors  to  crime.  Most 
often  lamented  by  them  was  "Ohl  my  Disobedience  to  my 
Parents,  my  Disobedience  to  my  Parents,  and  my  Ungovem- 
ableness,  under  such  Parents,  and  Masters,  as  Clod  had 
given  me  I"  Pillars  of  Salt,...  55.  Me  Quoted  one  Hugh 
Stone,  wife  murderer,  as  saying,  "'Young  Men  and  Maids: 
observe  the  Rule  of  Obedience  to  your  Parents,  end  Serv¬ 
ants  to  your  Masters,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
[observe  the  rule]  to  do  the  will  of  your  Masters,,,,'* 
Ibid..  93. 

75.  Cotton  Mather,  A  Faithful  Monitor,,,.  20-21, 

The  servants  were  listed  with  a  motley  crowd  of  "Rogues, 
Vagabonds,  Common  Beggars,  and  other  Lewd,  Idle,  and 
Disorderly  Persons;  Pretenders  to  any  Subtil  Craft, 
Juggling,  or  Unlawful  Games  or  Playes;  Pretenders  to  skill 
in  Physiognomy,  Palmestry,  Fortune-telling,  <S:c.  Common 
Pipers,  Fldlers,  Runs way es .. .Common  Drunkards,  Common 
Night-Walkers,  Wanton  Persons,  Common  Rallers  and  Brawl¬ 
ers,  end  such  as  Neglect  their  Families,* 
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Vho  Vgs  Executed  at  York.  July  2^.  1735  ^‘cr  the  Murder  of 

Ben.lriTin  Trot...,  In  It  eervf^nte  were  ceutloned  to  obey 

76 

their  rr.foeters  and  to  beware  rebellion  and  stubbomneee. 
That  eervante  were  reformed  by  laws,  punishment,  or 
varnlngs  Is  to  be  doubted.  In  17^1,  The  Weekly  News- 
Letter  advertised: 


Cesar  Negro  slave  to  Robert  Auchnuty,  Esq;  Is  to 
be  Sold  on  reasonable  Terms,  provided  he  Is  trane- 
■  ported  to  North-Cerollna  end  there  sold,  his  Mas¬ 
ter  having  experienced  that  what  with  the  Charge 
and  Trouble  of  sending  Negroes  to  the  House  of  Cor¬ 
rection,  end  the  Lenltlty  of  the  Laws,  and  Punish¬ 
ment  when  there,  the  M^aster  has  his  Slave  returned 
to  him  In  a  more  confirmed  wicked  Dleposltlon  than 
at  first, 

N.B,  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  sordid  Lucre  will  not 
be  an  obstecle  to  other  Masters  that  have  the  like 
lll-mlnded  slaves  from  following  so  good  a  Prece¬ 
dent,  and  that  by  publick  Advertisements  of  this 
Nature,  And  that  the  jreat  and  General  Court  now 
slttln;?,  w'lll  Immediately  by  some  further  Act  cor¬ 
rect  the  Licentious  Behaviour  of  this  black  Crew, 
and  timely  avert  what  a  neighbouring  Government 
providentially  eecaped^ 

77 

Moreover,  advertisers  with  Negroes  for  sale  apparently  felt 
that  the  lack  of  stubbornness  or  sullen  behavior  was  a  good 
selling  point.  The  descriptions  often  carried  the  words, 
■good  tempered,"  "good  netured,"  "not  sullen,"  or  assurances 
that  the  Negro  was  not  being  sold  because  of  any  "bad 


76.  Page  4 

77.  Kewg-Letter.  July  9-16,  1741.  The  reference  to  the 
"neighboring  Government"  undoubtedly  means  New  York,  The 
city  of  New  York  had  uncovered  a  "conspiracy"  among  Negroes 
to  burn  the  city.  Ibid . ,  June  18-25,  1741, 
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78 

cualltlee," 

These  "bad  qualities"  can  be  illustrated  in  numerous 

cases  throughout  the  period.  John  Pope  was  whipped  for  a 

rebellious  and  stubborn  carriage  toward  his  master  in 
79 

l640,  Richard  Wilson  got  the  same  treatment  for  "base 

reviling  soeeches"  and  refusal  to  obey  his  master's  lawful 
80 

commands.  T  .vld  Conway  was  whipped,  in  1642,  for  re-  • 

81 

sisting  his  master.  In  1644,  one  James  Thomas  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  severely  whipped  for  stubborness  and  dls- 

82 

obedience  to  his  master.  In  1648/9,  one  William  Goodwin, 
servant  to  a  John  Hethorne  of  Essex  County,  was  whipped  for 
maintaining  a  "lying  and  rebellious  carriage"  toward  his 

83 

m.aster.  In  Cambridge,  In  1653,  one  Joseph  Shelton,  serv¬ 
ant  to  Ensign  Jonathan  Carter,  was  "openly  and  severely" 

whloped  ten  stripes  for  stubborness  and  rebellion.  One 

84 

month  was  added  to  his  time.  Twenty-five  years  later  a 
Salem  servant  was  charged  with  abusive  language  and  refusal 


78.  Courant.  Nov,  16-23,  1724*  Evening-Post.  May  17, 
1736;  SepV,  24',‘  1739;  June  19,  1738;  Mar'.'  0,  17^2;  Gazette, 
Feb.  25-Mer.  3,  1740;  Feb.  13,  1750;  Post-Boy.  Mar.  3I, 
1746;  June  19,  1749. 

79.  Assistants.  II,  92, 

80.  Ibid..  104  (1641), 

81.  Ibid..  127. 

82.  Essex  County  Court.  I,  68  (1644), 

83.  Ibid..  156-157. 

84.  MSS,  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  45, 
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to  obey  the  commende  of  hie  master.  In  Northampton,  a 
Negro  named  Cyrus,  ves  charged  with  mlsfpendlng  hie  mas¬ 
ter's  time  and  violent  and  vehement  carriage  toward  his 
86 

master  in  1686,  In  1700,  a  merchant  sold  his  servant, 

because  he  had  been  saucy  to  the  master's  wife  In  his  ab- 
87 

sence.  The  Reverend  Hr.  Ebenezer  Perkraan  complained  to 

his  diary.  In  1739,  that  his  servant,  John  Kidney,  had  re- 

88 

fused  to  put  on  old  stockings  and  had  been  saucy, 

Hany  a  servant  got  himself  In  trouble  by  protesting 
with  a  "saucy"  tongues.  In  1640,  one  Joseph  Oarllck  was 
complained  of  for  slander  In  repeating  the  complaints  of 
John  Eerdy's  servant,  Benjamin  Hammon.  The  "slanderoue" 
remarks  were:  "If  you  see  my  mr  you  little  think  wt  Is  In 
him  for  he  Is  a  very  hast!  man,"  Oerllck  deposed  that 
Hammon  complained  of  his  master's  swearing,  cursing,  and 
beating,  and  that  he  said,  "It  was  wore  with  him  now  [thajn 
when  he  lived  with  Lleft,  howe  for  now  he  works  night  &  day," 


85.  Essex  County  Court.  VII,  7^  (l678), 

86,  MSS.  Hampshire  County  Court,  I,  106, 

87.  Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates.  IV,  405, 

88,  MSS,  "Blery  of  Ebenezer  Perkman, "  June  16,  1739. 
For  other  examples  of  untoward  behavior  see:  "Essex  County 
Court.  II,  197-198  (1660);  III,  226  (1664);  Plym.  Rees.. 
Ill,  201  (1660);  K£S.  Middlesex  County  CourtT  I,  176 
(1659):  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  85  (1681);  97  (1681); 
II,  25^  (1685);  256  (1685);  MSS.  Bristol  Sessions,  III,  a, 
2-3  (1714), 
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The  court  had  little  sympathy  for  Hemmon,  finding  him  a 

“yong  raeh,  unsetled  &  Indiscreet  yong  man  reedy  to  run 

Into  divers  enormities  if  Lett  free."  He  had  Indeed  been 

Indiscreet,  for  he  was  sentenced  to  serve  Hardy  twelve 

89 

months  longer  than  his  term.  Later  Indiscretion,  dis¬ 
obeying  his  master,  cost  him  a  five  pound  fine  end  the 

90 

posting  of  a  bond  for  a  year's  good  behavior.  If  It  seems 
strange  that  such  mild  dissent  should  receive  so  much  at¬ 
tention,  It  is  even  stranger  that  a  servant  maid  should  be 
presented  at  court,  as  Ellxabeth  lago  was,  for  wishing  that 

the  "devil  had  Ksry  Led  and  ell  the  comoeny.  In  which 

91 

comoany  was  her  master,  John  Attcason, , , ," 

More  serious  Illegal  protest  than  sauciness  was  re¬ 
fusal  to  serve  or  to  sign  an  Indenture  Indicating  servlet 
due.  In  1652,  one  Elllne  Wood  refused  to  sign  an  Indenture 
claiming  he  was  only  to  serve  a  convenient  time.  Hailed 
before  the  court  In  Middlesex  county  he  was  ordered  to 

serve  for  two  years.  He  thereupon  confessed  that  he  was 

92 

supposed  to  serve  that  length  of  time.  In  another  case, 


89.  Essex  County  Court.  I,  23, 

90,  Ibid,,  35  (I6L1/2),  For  others  who  could  curb 
their  tongues  see:  Ibid. .  20  (16^0);  34  (l64l/2);  VII,  74 
(1678);  Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  222  (1672/3);  412  (1673/^); 
AE8lBtan"tE,  ITJ  lo4  {l64l ) ;  K£S.  Suffolk  County  Court,  II, 

Z75  (1685) ;  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  11  (1712/3);  MSS. 
Essex  Sessions,  IV,  16  (1719);  MSS,  Bristol  Sessions,  III,  a, 
2-3  (1714);  ?lym.  Rees..  I,  159  (1640), 

91.  Essex  County  Court.  VI,  138  (1676), 

92,  MSS,  Middlesex  Coimty  Court,  I,  29, 
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the  Indenture  hed  been  lost,  and  the  servant  refueed  to 

renew  It  even  though  he  admitted  he  was  bound  for  four 

93 

years.  He  served  his  four  years  at  court  order,  A 

third  case  involved  a  William  Perry  of  Boston  in  1715  who 

had  signed  an  indenture  for  two  years  in  return  for  three 

pounds  passage  from  Newfoundland.  By  mis take  he  was  given 

the  original  copy  of  the  contract  and  refueed  to  return  it. 

He  also  served  according  to  his  agreement.  And  he  paid 

94 

costs  of  the  complaint. 

Some  sought  freedom  by  altering,  stealing,  or  destroy¬ 
ing  their  Indentures.  Luke  Perkins,  for  example,  seven- 
tee  nth-  ceiiury  Middlesex  servant,  attempted  to  cheat  his  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  year's  time  by  changing  the  dates  on  his  contract, 

95 

He  failed,  A  far-sighted  (so  he  thought)  servant  named 
Nicholas  Long,  of  Boston,  destroyed  his  copy  of  the  in¬ 
denture,  knowing  that  his  master  had  lost  the  original  and 
hoping  to  be  free  at  his  master's  death.  He  also  stole 
provisions  from  hie  owner's  cellar.  He  needed  to  be  free, 
for  he  had  been  many  times  too  loose  with  his  tongue,  call¬ 
ing  his  master  a  rogue  and  his  mistress  a  whoro.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  two  extra  years,  end  his  master  was  al- 

96 

lowed  to  sell  him  to  another.  In  Essex  County,  an  ap- 

93.  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  222  (1718/9), 

94.  Ibid..  90, 

95.  MSS,  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  232  (l66l).  The 
year  was  restored  and  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  plus  punish¬ 
ment  with  ten  stripes  was  given, 

96.  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  II,  289  (1685/6). 
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prentice  had  the  help  of  his  father  In  destroylns;  his  in¬ 
denture,  while  one  servant  girl  stole  hers  eoperently  in 

97 

preparation  for  running  away.  This  seemed  to  some  a  good 
thing  to  do,  for  several  masters  reported  that  servants  had 
absconded  taking  their  papers  with  them,  Thus,  Vfilllam  Bow¬ 
den  of  Karblehead  complained  that  his  men  was  gone,  hla 

98 

chest  broken  open,  and  the  Indenture  gone  too. 

Servant  protests  against  living  conditions  or  against 
servitude  itself  occasionally  went  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason.  Probably  nothing  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  master  like  the  possibility  of  fire;  deliberately  to  set 
fire  to  the  buildings  of  one's  master  wee  protest  indeed. 

In  the  days  when  most  houses  were  built  of  wood,  when  fire 
fighting  apparatus  was  simple  and  ineffective,  a  fire  in  the 
home  quite  often  meant  not  only  the  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty,  but  the  loss  of  life  as  v/ell.  Arson,  when  detected,  was 
therefore  dealt  with  severely.  The  General  Court,  in  1652, 


97,  Essex  County  Court.  II.  kQ'}-kOk  (1662);  MSS.  Suf¬ 
folk  Sessions,  III,  184  (1722/3).  The  master  had  purchased 
four  years  of  this  Irish  girl's  time  for  eighteen  pounds. 

His  oetltion  pointed  out  that  her  indenture  had  disappeared 
and  he  was  afraid  she  would  abscond.  He  wanted  the  court  to 
order  her  to  serve  out  her  time,  which  it  did  after  hearing 
her. 


98,  MSS,  Essex  Session,  V,  258  (1732).  For  other  serv¬ 
ants  who  stole  indentures  and  ran  see:  ibid, .  V,  58-59 
(1727/8);  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  17811708);  III,  132-133 
(1722);  I'  .E.  Journal.  Nov,  4,  173^.  ^^or  other  stolen  in¬ 
dentures  see:  1:SS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  II,  98  (1715);  135  (two 
cases,  1716);  III,  124  (1722);  IV,  45  (1726);  3?>375  (1731); 
MSS.  Plymouth  Sessions,  I,  5  (1686);  IV,  1-2  (1730);  ZlXiH* 
Pecs . ,  IV,  154  (1663)*  MSS.  fragment,  Bristol  County  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  1720-1721,  n.o,  (case  of  James  Bryant, 
July,  1721). 
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taklncr  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  several  dvelllng  houses 
had  been  set  on  fire,  ordered  the  death  penalty  for  per¬ 
sons  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and  up  who  caused  a  dwelling 
houee,  meeting  house,  or  storehouse  to  be  turned,  and  a 

I  severe  whipping  plus  double  restitution  for  any  other  prop- 

1 

erty  destroyed  by  fire.  Persons  suspected  of  such  crimes 

99 

were  to  be  held  without  ball  until  their  trials, 

Indian,  Xegro,  and  white  servants  were  convicted  of 

arson  during  the  period  prior  to  1750»  with  the  majority 

of  cases  In  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  those  In  the  earlier 

100 

period,  the  white  arsonists  outnumbered  the  Negroes,  but 

in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  Negro  slaves  became  more 

101 

numerous,  they  accounted  for  most  of  the  arson  cases. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  arsonists  were  Marja,  Negro 
servant  to  Joshua  Lamb©  of  Roxbury,  and  Cheffaleer,  Negro 


servant  to  Thomas  Vallcer,  In  l68l,  they  were  accused  of 
Joining  together  to  fire  two  different  hones,  one  the  home 


99.  Whitmore,  Lews.  152.  For  a  discussion  of  the  pirob- 
lem  of  fire  In  Boston  see  Bridenbaugh,  Cities. . . .  passim, 

100.  Negroes;  C.E.K.,  Pubs..  VI,  323-335  (l68l);  MSS, 
Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  99,  no  number  (Mar,  JO,  1682, 
case  of  Joshua,  Negro;;  MSS,  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  7^ 
(1681).  Whites:  Essex  County  Court.  VI,  223  (l67o):  2^9 
(1677);  MSS,  Middlesex  County  Court,  HI,  218  (1678); 
Aesletants.  II,  11  (I63O/I);  100  (16^0);  Indictment  of  Jude 
Shepherd,  M.H.S,  Miscellaneous  Bound  Manuscripts,  July  JO, 
1695;  end  a  possible  arson  case  against  two  servants,  MSS, 
Suffolk  County  Court,  II,  245  (1685), 

101.  Not  ell,  however,  for  three  Indians  end  one  white 
committed  arson  between  1700^1? JO ,  Indians:  MSS  .  Bristol 
Sessions,  II,  100  (1706);  Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates.  IV, 

253  (1712);  2. .E.  Journal,  feb,  26,  1731.  White:  Evening- 
Post.  Apr.  i7  1745, 


JL 
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of  ^^rJa'6  master.  Merja  confessed  and  was  executed,  but 
Cheffaleer,  not  being  convicted,  was  merely  sent  out  of 
the  country,  Marja's  sentence,  severe  because  a  person 
died  In  the  flames.  Included  burning  at  the  stake.  It  is 
this  which  has  made  her  case  famous.  Some  contend  that 
she  was  burned  to  death,  others  that  she  was  executed  and 
her  remains  burned.  More  Important  for  this  study  Is  the 
Judgment  of  her  contemporaries  that  she  "In  a  discontent 

102 

set  her  Mrs,  house  on  fire  In  the  dead  of  the  night,,,," 

The  white  servants  convicted  of  arson  were  not  dealt  with 
so  severely  as  was  Marja,  although  one  was  sentenced  to 

103 

twenty-one  years'  "slavery," 

In  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  assumed  that  fires 
of  undetermined  origin,  were  set  by  Negroes.  Xn  the  first 
place,  several  Negroes  committed  arson,  such  as  the  man  who 
was  to  be  executed  In  Boston  In  1723  for  firing  one.Powil's 
house  at  night.  In  the  second  place,  Negroes  were  sometimes 
so  foolish  as  to  threaten  or  make  known  their  Intentions  of 
burning  down  some  one's  house.  Jeffry,  Elizabeth  Head's 
slave,  advertised  his  Intentions  to  set  fire  to  his  mis¬ 
tress'  house,  and  he  was  promptly  hailed  Into  court,  as  was 
Caesar,  servant  to  Thomas  Fowler  who  threatened  to  burn  Jobey 
Howland's  dwelling,  and  Essex,  Negro  belonging  to  Ephraim 

102.  Quote  from  Boston  Records.  VI,  95  (1681),  See 
also  C.S.M.,  Pubs..  Vl .""323-335 :  Assistants.  I,  197-198, 

103,  Assistants .  II,  100  (1640), 
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Peabody,  who  was  Inclined  toward  arson  at  Phillip  At- 
104 

wood's  place.  Such  actions  through  the  years  caused 

them  to  be  Immediately  suspect  at  the  first  sign  of  arson. 

Thus  two  fires  In  Medway  and  Boston  were  attributed  to 

unknown  Negores  In  the  year  1749  by  The  Boston  Gazette  or. 
105 

Weekly  Journal.  Not  only  suspect,  but  tried,  con¬ 

victed,  and  sentenced  by  a  newspaper,  was  the  Negro  whose 
story  appeared  In  The  New-England  V.'eekly  Journal. 


104,  Cotton  Mather,  “Diary,"  M.H.S,,  7  Colls. .  VIII, 
686-688,  Mather  wrote  Thomas  Prince  about  the  Negro  In¬ 
volved  at  Powel's.  He  urged  Prince  to  preach  a  sermon  on 
the  subject,  end  wondered  If  “Burning  for  Burning,  v/as  re- 
Qulred  by  the  Word  of  the  glorious  G0D.“  He  doubted  that 
Negroes  were  always  treated  as  Christians  should  be,  but 
felt  that  the  Negro  population  would  profit  from  the  ex¬ 
ecution.  It  Is  Interesting  to  follow  the  story  of  the 
Powel  arsonist  In  the  Courant  In  17231  Apr.  1-8,  a  Negro 
man  admits  setting  fire  to  Mr,  Powel's  house,  and  admits 
trying  It  once  before;  Apr.  8-15,  several  fires  started 

In  Boston,  supposedly  by  Negro  servants,  the  one  commit¬ 
ted  for  Powel's  olace  accused  five  others  who  were  then 
Jailed,  two  Negroes  were  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  start¬ 
ing  a  fire  In  a  tanning  yard;  Apr,  15-22,  proclamation 
issued  by  the  Governor  offering  fifty  pounds  reward  for 
discovering  the  fire  bugs,  and  a  promise  of  pardon  for  the 
informer  be  he  Negro  or  white;  A  Negro  seen  setting  fire  to 
house  on  Newbury  street,  but  escaped;  Jvine  10-17,  ell  Ne- 
gores  except  Powel's  arsonist  accultted,  the  latter  under 
sentence  of  death;  July  1-8,  Powel  arsonist  hanged.  For 
other  Negro  arsonists  In  the  eighteenth  century  see :  Gazette. 
Jan,  3-10,  1737;  June  20,  1749:  News-Letter  Feb,  4-ll, 

1731;  N.E,  Journal.  Aug.  26,  173^;  Lvening-Post.  Sept,  5» 
1734  (possible).  For  those  who  threatened  arson  see;  MSS, 
Bristol  Sessions,  III,  a,  6l  (1719);  HI,  116  (1729);  MSS, 
Essex  Sessions,  IV,  16  (1719). 

105,  Feb,  14,  1749  end  Aug.  8,  1749.  The  Medway  story 
was  also  carried  in  the  Evening-Post .  Feb,  13,  1749, 
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Whereps  on  legt  Frydey  ni?ht  between  10  and  11 

o*clock.  the  Lvellln^’  Hpuge,  £ern.  &  Shoo  of  V.r. 

Ipeac  rqr.ie  ves  vho~ly  coneuned  by  fire..,;  and 

as  Ite  Probable,  he  vill  aleo  loee  hie  Negro  >lan. 

who  hag  Deen  examined  cc  committed,  on  buapicion 

ox  being  'jullty  of  paid  Fact. , , , 

106 

Violent  proteet  was  not  limited  to  destruction  of  prop¬ 
erty,  but  Included  threats  of  violence  against  the  master 
class,  and  acts  of  violence  running  from  beatings  to  murder. 
The  spleen  of  the  dlesetiefied  servant  was  not  always  di¬ 
rected  against  those  In  authority,  but  Instead  was  sometimes 
vented  against  others  of  the  same  status.  Finally  this  form 
of  protest  was  turned  Inwardly  against  the  Individual  serv¬ 
ant  himself  in  the  form  of  suicide. 

Presumably  most  threats  of  violence  on  the  part  of  serv¬ 
ants  toward  the  master  class  were  taken  care  of  by  those  who 
had  responsibility  for  actions,  but  an  occasional  case  ap¬ 
pears  In  the  court  records  where  the  master  felt  that  legal 
steps  were  necessary.  Usually  some  overt  act,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with  the  threats,  was  charged  as  well,  al¬ 
though  this  was  not  always  the  ease.  Captain  Negro,  slave 
of  Captain  John  Bellentlne  of  Boston,  for  example,  was  given 
twenty  lashes  and  fined  for  threatening  the  blood  of  one 
Sarah  Mason  and  her  children  In  1703.  James  Rosse,  half  a 
century  earlier,  had  been  given  thirty-nine  lashes  for  offer¬ 
ing  violence  and  shameful  abuse  to  his  master  and  fellow 
servants.  Others,  who  combined  action  with  threats,  came 


106,  Oct.  14,  1734. 


V 
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nore  frequently  into  court.  Thus,  In  l65^,  one  Andrew 

Tarrae,  tervant  to  Lieutenant  Appleton,  was  given  twenty 

leehee  and  had  thirteen  weeks  added  to  his  service  for 

threatening  hie  master  and  his  fellow  servants,  and  for 

opposing  his  master's  orders.  Another,  Thomas  tt.ueen,  was 

convicted  by  confession  in  1673/7^  of  cursing,  end  holding 

out  his  knife  as  if  to  cut  his  master.  He  was  given  thirty 

107 

severe  stripes  and  fined  costs  of  court  and  prison. 

Cases  of  actual  violence  against  the  master  class,  more 
numerous  than  threats,  follow  a  pattern  similar  to  arson,  for 
most  Involved  white  servants  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
blacks  in  the  eighteenth.  These  acts  run  all  the  way  from 
the  mere  striking  of  blows  up  through  assault  and  murder, 
Typicel  of  minor  blows  stinick  were  the  cases  of  Mathew 
Boomer,  William  Hilton,  William  Johnson,  and  Sambo,  They 
were  charged  with  striking  a  master  with  a  pitchfork,  hit¬ 
ting  a  master,  striking  a  constable,  and  striking  a  white 

108 

man,  respectively. 


107.  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  1^;  MSS,  Middlesex  County 
Court,  I,  34-85  (1655);  Essex  County  Court.  I,  356;  Suffolk 
County  Co^xrt.  I,  412.  For  others  see:  Suffolk  County  Court, 
i,  560-561  (servant  accused  of  having  gotten  his  freedom  by 
threets  of  force,  1674/5);  Essex  County  Court.  I,  97  (serv¬ 
ant  fined  for  threats  to  kill  master  end  for  running  away, 
1646);  H£S.  Suffolk  Sessions,  III,  11  (returned  runaway  who 
threatened  his  master's  life,  1719/20);  KSS,  Bristol  Ses¬ 
sions,  III,  a,  2-3  (ten  lashes  for  threats  and  striking  a 
person,  1714), 

108.  Essex  County  Court  I,  132-133  n.  (1647);  Suffolk 
County  Court.  II.  684  (1677/d):  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  t, 

125  (1705/6) .  For  others  see:  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  HI. 

195  (four  Negroes  threw  dirt  in  white  woman's  face,  1723); 
KSS,  Bristol  Sessions,  HI,  II6  (  Negro  slave  struck  white 
men,  1729);  Assistants.  II,  134  v servant  imprisoned  for 
striking  hie  master,  1643), 
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Other  acts  of  violence  were  more  eerloue,  ’Wllllara 
Simee,  In  1654,  had  hla  servant,  Scotsman  Daniel  Black, 
committed  to  prison  after  beinp^  assaulted  and  beaten  by  him, 
Charles  Hill  laid  violent  hands  on  his  master,  knocked  him 
down  twice,  end  brought  blood  to  the  surface.  He  only 
threatened  to  break  his  master’s  neck,  but  his  master  had 
had  enough.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  two  violent  servants 
brought  blood  and  ran  afoul  of  the  lawl  the  Reverend  Mr, 
Ebenezer  Parkman's  Irish  lad,  John  Kidney,  attempted  to  as¬ 
sault  the  minister's  daughter  and  cut  her  arms;  the  other, 
a  Negro,  affronted  by  the  family  to  which  he  belonged, 
wounded  two  of  Its  members  with  a  cutlass,  and  blasted  off 

the  roof  and  one  side  of  the  house  with  a  cask  of  gunpow- 
109 

der.  From  this  it  was  but  one  step  to  murder. 

The  first  and  most  notorious  case  of  murder  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  by  a  servant  In  Massachusetts  Colony  occurred  In  1674, 
when  Robert  Driver  and  Nicholas  Faevor  were  found  guilty 
of  murdering  Robert  Williams.  In  honor  of  the  execution. 
Increase  Mather  preached  and  published  a  thirty-five  page 


109.  MSS,  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  68;  Essex  County 
Court .  IV,  200  (1669);  MSS.  "Diary  of  Ebenezer~Tarkman, ■ 

June  2,  1739;  Evening-Post.  Apr.  27,  1747.  For  other  cases 
of  aseeult  see:  MSS,  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  131-132  (Negro 
struck  and  assaulted  white  man,  1706);  MSS.  Hampshire  County 
Court,  III,  295  (Negro  struck  white  man  with  fist  and  stick, 
1738);  IV,  165  (Negro  beet  white  man,  1744);  Suffolk  County 
Court . II ^  884  (Negro  aimed  gun  at  moeter  and  wounded  him 
with  a  knife,  1677/8);  Evening-Post,  Jan.  I3,  1746  (Negro 
threatened  to  kill  all  the  family  he  served.  Wptch  sent  for 
end  Negro  wounded  one  v.'lth  a  knife.  While  Watch  was  secur¬ 
ing  him,  he  died,  "as  Is  supposed,  of  passion,") 
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eermon,  one  of  the  first  books  printed  In  Boston.  Titled 
The  Wicked  >!ari*s  Portion  or  a  Sermon  (Precched  at  the 
Lecture  In  Eopton  In  New-En^land  the  18th  dsy  of  the  1 

Woneth  1674 ,  when  two  men  were  executed  who  hed  murthered 
their  I’iaeter. )  Wherein  Is  sheved  That  excesse  In  wicked¬ 
ness  doth  bring  untimely  Death..  It  Is  a  dull  tome  despite 
the  fact  that  It  was  reprinted  In  I685.  If,  as  Is  quite 
probable.  It  was  required  that  the  servants  listen  to  it 
before  their  execution.  It  vas  almost  punishment  enough. 

At  least  It  Is  a  classic  Illustration  of  adding  Insult  to 
110 

Injury. 

Poison  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  means  for  would- 
be  murderers.  Easy  to  administer  to  one  In  the  same  house¬ 
hold,  and  thought  to  be  difficult  to  detect.  It  seemed  the 
Ideal  way  to  rid  one's  self  of  an  uneasy  servitude,  or  at 
least  of  an  unwanted  master.  Mark,  servant  of  Captain  John 
Codman  of  Boston,  and  Involved  with  eleven  other  Negroes  in 
the  murder  of  his  master,  said  he  used  poison,  because  he 
believed  the  Bible  did  not  hold  killing  a  sin  If  bloodshed 

were  avoided.  More  probable  he  thought  detection  would  be 
111 

avoided.  At  any  rate,  his  trial  along  with  Phillis  and 


lie.  Assistants .  I,  30,  32.  The  sermon  was  printed  In 
Boston  In  T?75.  also  Kenneth  Ballard  Murdock,  Increase 

Mather  The  Foremost  American  Puritan  (Cambridge,  1925 ),  131. 

111.  For  other  servants  who  used  or  would  have  used 
nolson,  seeJ  KSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  I65  (Margaret  Mitchell, 
Negro  servant,  put  poison  In  Mistress'  tea,  1707);  MSS.  Es¬ 
sex  Sessions,  I,  n.p.  (Caesar,  confessed  oolsonlng  a  [cont.] 
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Phoebe,  aleo  aervente  to  Codr!a9  le  the  ncost  Interesting 
of  all  capes  Involvlncr  poleonlng.  Before  the  Eurder,  he 


had  been  aucceeeful  In  urging  Phillis  to  burn  down  their 
master's  workhouse  hoping  the  Captain  would  be  obliged  to 


sell  them  for  lack  of  work  to  do.  Mark,  who  got  the  poison 


from  a  Doctor's  slave  (the  second  Doctor's  slave  he  had 
[  approached)  implicated  Phoebe  who,  along  with  Phillis, 
cooked  for  Codman  (part  of  his  indictment  of  her  throws 


light  on  the  attitude  of  servants  toward  their  masters,  for 
she  came  into  the  shop  one  day  end  "got  to  dancing  <1  mock¬ 


ing  master  4  shaking  herself  &  acting  as  master  did  in  Bed"), 
However,  the  court  found  Mark  end  Phillis  guilty  of  the 
murder  and  sentenced  them  to  death,  contending  itself  with 


112 


ordering  Phoebe  to  be  sold  out  of  the  country. 


[ftn.  Ill  cont.3  a  white  maid  servant  whom  he  feared  would 
complain  to  his  master  about  his  steeling  money  from  her. 

He  put  rat  poison  in  her  milk,  June  25,  1695);  Mlddle- 

eex  County  Court,  III,  218  (white  servant  convicted  of  con¬ 
templating  oolsonlng  fellow  servant,  1678);  Gazette.  July 
28-Aug,  4,  1735  (attempt  to  ooison  master  with  ratsbane); 
Evening- Post .  Sept,  1,  1735  (two  Negroes  put  arsenic  in 
master's  chocolate);  Apr.  9,  1744  (apprentice  attempted  to 
poison  his  master)'  Sept.  3»  1744  (Negro  attempted  to  poison 
his  master);  Feb,  4,  1746  (Negro  woman  of  Portsmouth,  N.H,, 
attempted  to  poison  nine  persons  by  putting  ratsbane  In  cider), 

112.  ’^ark  was  sentenced  to  hang,  Phillis  to  be  burned. 
Both  confessed,  H.H.S.,  1  Proc. .  XX,  122-157,  Quote  from  page 
136,  For  other  murders  by  servants  see:  C.S.K,,  Pubs . .  VI, 
323-325  (Harja  again,  who  besides  committing  arson,  killed 
one  person  in  the  fire);  Sibley's  Harvard  Crsduetes^  I,  3I8  n. 
(V.hlte  servant  women  killed  her  master,  l6'79) ;  New'e-Letterp 
Sept.  7-14,  1732  (runaway  Indian  stabbed  to  death  a  man  who 
tried  to  stop  him);  Sept,  20,  1745  (Negro  solit  skull  of 
mistress  with  an  axe);  Evening-Post  (Sept.  12,  17^3)  Ccont.^ 


1 


,^-l■%^lal^  [j^-iMiM-ifrt'iiP^^- 
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Vlolent  protest,  on  the  oart  of  individual  servants, 

113 

took  one  other  form  during  the  period:  suicide.  The 


Cftn.112  cont.]  (Negro  shot  youth  in  a  tussle  over  a  gun, 
reported  as  accident);  Aug.  Jl,  174?  (Negro  murdered 
Negro);  Dec.  10,  1750  (Negro  killed  another  in  fight); 

The  American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle  (May,  1746), 
24o  (servant  on  ship  found  guilty  of  murder")';  M.H. S, ,  2 
Proc. .  VII,  169  (1677,  Indian  killed  master). 


113,  There  is  some  douht  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  In¬ 
fanticide  by  servants  should  be  Included  under  protests, 
Greene,  The  Negro  in  Colonial  New  England....  il3-ll4,  was 
unable  to  determine  the  issue  although  he  raises  the 
ouestlon.  The  evidence  is  all  circumstantial,  and  the  only 
positive  evidence  Indicates  otherwise.  In  the  case  of 
white  servants,  bound  only  for  a  term,  it  seems  to  be  an 
obvious  effort  to  escape  punishment  and  a  possible  extension 
to  their  term  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  raising  the  child.  In 
the  case  of  Esther  Rodgers,  executed  in  1701,  for  example, 
the  reason  seems  to  be  to  avoid  punishment.  After  describing 
her  youth,  her  conception,  and  the  murder  of  the  newborn  in¬ 
fant,  she  went  on  to  say,  "All  this  was  done  in  Secret,  no 
person  living  whatsoever,  no  not  so  much  as  the  Father  of 
the  Child  himself  wee  privy  to  my  disposal  of  it,  or  knew 
that  I  ever  had  such  a  Child,"  She  later  disposed  of 
another,  for  which  she  was  caught.  John  Rogers,  Death  the 
Certain  V''sgee  of  Sin....  123-124.  For  other  white  servants 

Wlnthroo's  Journal,  II, 


_ _ _  317- 

11^78);  Cotton  kather, 'Pil- 
99  (1693,  non-servant?); 


who  killed  their  bastards  see: 

318  (1647);  Assistants.  I,  125 
lars  of  Salt....  60-6Z  (1646); 

103  (1698,  non-servant?);  104-105  (1698',  non-servant); 
Evening-Post.  Dec.  31,  1739.  For  Indians  see:  Sibley ' a 
Harvard  Graduates.  IV,  155  (ca.  1720);  Evening-Post ,  Apr, 
’11,1743  (possibly  a  servant).  In  the  case  of  Negro  mothers, 
circumstantial  evidence  noints  the  other  way.  Already  at 
the  bottom  of  society,  and  already  bound  for  life,  they  had 
little  to  lose  in  admitting  bastardy.  Punishment  for  forni¬ 
cation  was  brutal  Indeed,  but  not  as  bad  as  death  for  dis¬ 
covery  of  Infanticide.  Occasionally  forced  to  breed,  they 
would  have  little  tenderness  for  such  offspring.  Moreover, 
it  was  quite  likely  that  their  children  would  be  separated 
from  them  anyhow,  and  given  away.  See  chapter  VI.  However, 
until  stronger  evidence  is  obtained,  it  must  remain  a  moot 
Question.  For  Negro  servant  infanticides,  see:  KSS.  Suf¬ 
folk  Court  Files,  V,  605  (1663/4);  Briggs,  Hanover. . . .  I, 

128  (1748);  Assistants .  I,  29-30  (1674/5);  Cotton  M.8ther, 
Pillars  of  Salt .. . .  99  (1693);  N.E.  Journal.  June  19,  1727; 
Dec.  25,  1732;  Ga zette.  ’“^ay  12,  1747;  Post-Boy .  Aug.  l4, 

1749, 


1 


1 
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flret  known  is  recorded  In  Vlnthrop*e  Journal.  A  servant 

boy,  who  hed  stolen  from  his  mapter  and  was  threatened 

with  court  action,  hanged  himself,  Wlnthrop  wrote  that 

the  discontent  of  the  boy  arose  from  the  long  time  he  had 

yet  to  serve,  "though  he  were  well  used,"  Fate  played  a 

cruel  trick,  for  the  day  he  died  a  letter  arrived  from  his 
'  114 

father  with  enough  money  to  buy  out  his  time.  Another 

case,  about  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 

protest  against  servitude,  occurred  In  1733,  when  a  Negro 

woman  of  Salem  cut  her  stomach  open  saying  that  she  was 

115 

going  to  her  own  country.  There  were  many  others. 

In  1662,  Henry  Bertholmew's  Negro  was  found  by  a  Jury 
to  have  committed  suicide.  Ten  years  later,  William  Clt- 
terne,  servant,  was  convicted  of  periodic  drunkenness  and 
attempting  to  poison  himself.  In  1682,  a  Jury  found  that 
Joshua,  Negro  servant  of  BenJ,  Gearfleld,  had  cut  his  own 


114,  Wlnthrop Journal.  I,  175. 

115,  Gazette .  May  21-23,  1733.  Both  Increase  Mather 
and  Samuel  V/lllard  preached  and  wrote  against  suicide.  The 
former's  A  Call  to  the  Tempted,  A  SERMON  on  the  Horrid 
Crime  of  Self-Murder.  Preached  on  a  Remarkable  Occasion. 

by  the  Memorable  Dr,  Increase  I-iatner,  And  now  published 

from  his  notes,  for  a  charitable  stop  to  suicides  (Boston, 
1723/4)  was  first  preached  In  1682  after  there  had  been 
five  suicides  In  as  many  weeks.  Samuel  Willard's  A 
Cornoleat  Body  of  Divinity..,.  663  (second  pagination), 
notes  that  It  was  "a  too  frequent  Teraptatlor;,  which  some 
are  hurried  by,  when  under  Llscontents;  end  to  hope 
there  Is  not  so  great  a  Sin  In  It,"  It  was  delivered  in 
1704, 
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throat.  He  had  previously  run  away  after  burning:  down  his 
r.aster's  barn  and  dwelling  place.  In  1733,  ®  Negro  man  of 
Kr.  John  V/alker  clapped  a  pietcl  to  hie  head  and  killed 
himself.  Three  years  later,  a  Negro  "vrench"  about  sixteen 
years  old  belonging  to  Mr.  HardCastle  of  Boston  was  left 
at  hone  while  the  family  was  at  meeting.  She  locked  all 
the  doors  and  hanged  herself.  The  girl  had  lived  with  her 
master  about  two  or  three  months,  A  year  later  a  “val- 
’oable"  Negro  man  belonging  to  Mr.  Peter  Stone  of  Boston, 
tallow  chandler  was  at  work  at  Stone's  fann  In  Roxbury,  when 
■upon  some  Disgust  [he]  cut  hie  Throat  with  a  Knife,,, he^- 
bed  sharpened  for  that  Purpose.,,.'’  To  complete  the  job 
he  then  threw  himself  Into  a  pond.  In  17^1,  a  Negro  boy 
succeeded  In  killing  himself  by  Jumping  Into  a  well.  The 
water  was  so  cold  he  called  for  help,  but  even  though  be 
was  pulled  out  alive,  he  died  of  the  cold.  The  same  year, 
a  Negro  of  Mr.  Joseph  Goldthwalte  of  Boston,  "being  In  a 
sullen  Frame.,.,"  banged  himself,  Stephen  Williams, 

Minister  at  Longmeadow,  lost  two  servants  by  suicide.  One, 
after  being  whipped  for  interrupting  his  master's  service, 
drowned  himself  In  a  well.  The  other  slave  accomplished  the 
same  end  In  a  mill  pond.  Finally,  a  Negro  slave  from  Men- 
don  combined  two  forms  of  protest  by  attempting  to  murder 
his  mistress  and  her  children,  and  by  acconpllehing  his  own 


ggisssas 
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116 


self-destruction, 

V/hlle  argon,  murder,  and  f  jiv.lde  were  ordinarily  In¬ 
dividual  proteets  directed  against  particular  situations, 
an  Instance  of  group  protest  did  occur  in  Kassachusetts 
prior  to  1750,  Slave  revolts,  end  the  less  common  servant 

rehelllons,  were  not  unknown  in  other  colonies,  especially 

117 

where  the  numbers  of  servants  were  large,  but  only  one 
organized  revolt  among  the  servant  class,  while  or  black, 
was  attempted  in  Kaseechusetts,  and  that  in  December  of 
1744,  Its  importance  was  slight,  viewed  through  colonial 
eyes,  for  only  one  of  four  Boston  newspapers  carried  the 
story;  but  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  many  instances  of 
protest  on  the  pert  of  Individual  servants,  it  assumes  a 
greeter  significance  than  would  an  isolated  incident.  As 
reported  in  The  Boston  Evening-Post,  a  group  of  Irish 
servants  and  others  Joined  in  a  "foolish  conspiracy  to  make 


116,  Essex  Cpignty  Court.  II,  421;  Suffolk  County  Court. 
I,  189;  KSS,  Kiddie  sex  Court  Files,  file  99,  no  number 
(Kar.  30,  1662,  Aor.  23,  1682);  N.E.  Journal.  Kov.  19,  3733; 
Evening-Post.  Oct.  4,  1736;  Sept.  19,  1737;  Feb.  16,  1741; 
July  27,  l?4i;  Sibley *e  Harvard  Graduates.  VI,  3I;  H.E. 
Journal .  Oct.  27,  1729.  For  other  suicides  see:  Evening- 
Post  .  June  6,  17^3  (Irdien  men  found  hanged  in  Weymouth); 
Mar.  26,  1744  (Journeyman  hanged  self  in  Boston);  Sept, 

8,  1746  (Negro  slave  found  drowned  in  Boston,  possible 
suicide).  For  conf irration  of  suicide's  being  a  form  of 
orotest  see:  Melville  J,  Herskovits,  The  Kyth  of  the  Negro 
Past.  IO2-IO3.  Franklin,  From  Slavery  to  Freedom....  206- 
207;  Smith,  Colonists  in  Bondage....  253;  Morris,  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Labor....  457. 

117.  Smith,  Colonists  in  Bondage....  260  ff.  Herbert 

Aptheker. Wegro  -l"-vo  Bevolts  in  the  United  States  1520-1860 
(New  Yorx,  1939),  l6-23.  ' 


P  W—  iiWriWii>  i  rrn  tifc  at  nrf;  ■»fi<-itiir  t  t. ^ 
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an  Insurrection  In  order  to  seize  the  Country  with  an  old 

Irish  trooper  at  their  head."  Those  who  were  captured 

(elpiht  or  nine)  were  stood  on  the  fzallows  until  their  faces 

118 

were  nipped  with  frost.  Except  for  Instances  where  serv¬ 
ants  organized  In  small  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  running 
a>fay,  this  group  attempt  was  unique. 

Although  the  Institution  of  servitude  was  an  tin- 
questioned  end  Integral  part  of  the  every-day-llfe  of  the 
colonists,  both  the  master  class  and  the  servant  class  pro¬ 
tested  against  certain  aspects  of  It,  Most  master  pro¬ 
tests  were  against  abuse  of  the  system,  the  essentials  of 
which  they  accepted,  and  only  Negro  slavery  was  held  by 
some  to  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  manor  of  Christian 
principles.  The  servants,  too,  protested  against  abuses 
within  the  system,  only  rarely  against  the  system  Itself, 
and  even  then  only  so  far  as  It  concerned  themselves  In 
particular.  Legal  remedy  was  available  for  those  who  were 
abused  or  who  thought  they  V'cre  abused,  so  long  as  they  did 
not  reject  the  Institution,  To  some,  however,  servitude 
was  intolerable,  and  these  Individuals  found  no  fonn  of  vio¬ 
lence  too  great  to  commit  In  order  to  escape  from  It,  or  In 
order  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  society  for  having  Imposed  it 
upon  them.  Except  In  one  Instance,  It  did  not  occur  to  the 
servant  class  In  Massachusetts  to  organize  for  resistance 


118.  Evening-Poet.  Jan.  7,  17^5* 
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against  that  society.  And  since  revolts  were  not  rmknown 
in  other  colonies,  it  can  te  assumed  that  the  general  con¬ 
ditions  of  bound  labor  were  somewhat  superior  to  those 
which  existed  in  other  areas.  Abusive  practices  on  the  part 
of  the  master  class  existed,  but  they  were  particular,  not 
general.  Only  in  one  form  of  protest — running  away— was 
there  sufficient  evidence  of  fairly  widespread  unrest  to 
Indicate  that  servitude  as  a  while  was  an  unsatisfactory 
labor  system.  This  form  of  protest  was  significant  enough 
to  deserve  separate  treatment,  and  It  Is  to  running  away 
that  our  attention  is  directed  next. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Runaway  Servant 

The  nearly  eeven  hundred  eervants  who  decided  to  rick 

the  known  and  unknown  hazard?  of  running  away  between  1620 

and  1750  made  of  this  n ractlce  an  Institution  of  protest 

1 

against  all  forms  of  tmfree  labor,  Ko  category  of  servi¬ 
tude  was  without  its  runaways,  whether  apprentice  or  slave, 
and  although  the  numbers  are  relatively  Insignificant  in 
terms  of  the  total  servant  pooulatlon,  the  persistence  of 
the  phenomenon,  regardless  of  pimiehment,  is  a  testament  to 
the  servants*  devotion  to  personal  freedom  and  to  their  re¬ 
jection  of  the  system.  Similarly,  the  energy  which  the 
master  class  expended  to  limit  the  effectiveness  of  this 
form  of  protest,  belles  the  seeming  Infrequency  of  these  In¬ 
dividual  revolts.  To  the  master,  as  to  the  servant,  one 


1,  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  newspaper,  these  cases 
were  most  commonly  found  In  the  published  and  manuscript 
court  records  for  the  counties.  In  Mass,  Rees. ^  Plym. 

Rees . .  and  in  Assistants.  V*hile  the  courts  continue  to 
have  such  records  in  the  el^^hteenth  century,  tie  news¬ 
paper  files  of  the  period  are  the  most  prolific  source 
for  runaways,  A  complete  search  was  made  of  both  for  the 
period  down  to  and  including  1750, 
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succeseful  attempt  to  run  away  was  important. 

The  permanent  escape  of  a  servant  Involved  consider¬ 
able  economic  lose  to  the  owner,  not  only  In  terms  of  the 
orlf^lnal  Investment,  but  for  the  clothes  the  escaping 
servant  wore,  the  victuals  and  other  goods  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  stole  to  aid  him  on  his  flight,  the  loss  of  the 
servant's  labor (worth  more  than  the  original  investment), 
and  the  expense  of  a  search  for  the  runaway.  Even  a 
temporary  absence,  say  at  harvest  time,  could  be  costly 
when  other  labor  was  not  available.  It  Is  not  surprising 
then,  that  the  colonists  early  moved  to  protect  themselves 
against  this  bleeding  away  of  their  property  and  welfare. 
Governmental  protection  against  loss  from  runaways 
took  two  forms;  legislation  to  provide  punishment  or  fa¬ 
cilitate  capture  and  return,  end  treaties  or  agreements  with 
other  colonial  governments  for  the  return  of  fugitives.  As 
early  as  163^,  the  Massechusetts  Court  of  Assistants  ruled 
/ 

If ''any  boy  (that  hath  bene  whiot  for  runlng 
t'roCmJ  his  malster)  be  taken  in  any  other 
olantaCtl Ion,  not  heuelng  a  note  from  his 
malster  to  testifle  his  business  there.  It 
shCalbe]  lawfull  for  the  Constable  of  the 
said  planta[tl]on  to  whip  him  a[nd3  send  him 
home, 

2 

Provision  for  retu^-  and  punishment,  then  were  established 
In  the  flrs^t^-lrtfw  relating  to  running  away;  and  a  pass  system 


2,  Aeslstants.  II,  43, 


/J 
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to  cut  dovm  Ite  Incidence  wae  implicit  If  not  formially 

3 

made  explicit  by  law, 

A  year  later,  the  Bay  Colony  assumed  public  reeponsl- 
bility  for  the  protection  of  this  form  of  property.  Sig¬ 
nificantly  this  wee  two  decades  before  the  town  of  Boston 
assumed  public  reeponsibllity  for  protection  against  fire. 
Thus  In  1635* 


It  Is  ordered,  that  wheneoeuer  any  servCanlts 
shall  run  from  their  malatCelrs. . .it  shalbe  law- 
full  for  the  nexte  magistrate,  or  the  constable 
&  two  of  the  cheife  inhabitants,  where  noe 
magistrate  Is,  to  presse  men  &  boates,  or  nynaces, 
att  the  publClc]  c-iarge,  to  pursue  such  pCerjsons 
by  sea  or  land,  &  bring  them  back  by  force  of  armes, 

4 


3,  Apparently  a  pass,  system  was  general  in  the  other 
colonies.  See  Smith,  Colonists  in  Bondage... .  265.  How¬ 
ever,  other  than  the  law  cVced  above,  and  a  reference  to 
certificates  of  dismissal  in  Wlnthroo  Papers.  HI,  64—65, 
there  Is  no  support  for  the  existence  of  a  pass  system  In 
K'aesechueetts  or  Plymouth.  The  latter  reference  Is  In  a 
letter  from  the  Governor  of  Plymouth  to  the  Governor  of 
Kaeeachusetts  Bay  In  Feb,  ISjl/Z  replying  to  a  request 
that  any  person  leaving  the  Bay  Colony  without  consent  of 
the  authorities  be  returned.  That  this  did  not  apply 
simply  to  servants  can  be  seen  In  the  law  of  June  l4,  I63I, 
prohibiting  such  travel.  Mass.  P^cs,.  I,  88,  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  at  the  request  of  Boston,  the  General 
Court  enacted  a  law  for  Boston  only,  reculrlng  Negro,  Indian, 
and  Mulatto  servants  out  after  nine  p.m,  to  have  an  "order? 
from  their  masters.  This  wae  not  a  runaway  measure,  but  an 
attempt  to  avert  disturbances.  Boston  Records..  VIII,  173- 
175;  Acte  and  Resolves.  I,  535-53^.  The'  preamble  gives  the 
key,  “V/herees  great  disorders,  insolencles  and  burglaries 
are  ofttlmes  raised  and  committed  In  the  night  time,,.," 
Further  evidence  for  this  "disorders"  Interpretation  Is  In 
the  News-Letter  for  SePt.  11,  1746,  Several  houses  had 
been  burglarized  at  night  and  the  provincial  justices  or¬ 
dered  all  mastirs  of  families  to  keep  servants,  and  others 
under  their  government.  In  homes  at  night.  Special  care 

was  to  be  taken  that  Negroes  be  not  abroad  after  nine  p.m, 
without  "Certificates," 

4,  Mass.  Rees.,  I,  157  (Sept.  1635).  Ih  that  same 
month,  under  the  authority  thus  granted,  or  possibly  [cont,] 
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j  Soon,  maKletrates  In  Maeeschuectts  were  given  the 

!  power  to  commit  rrmaweys  to  the  house  of  correction,  a 
pov/er  renewed  in  1655,  1657,  and  under  the  Provincial 
i  Charter  in  1699.  And  then,  having  provided  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  adequate  punishment  and  pursuit,  the  Puritans 
moved  to  cut  off  one  avenue  of  escape  for  the  wayward  and 
footloose  servant,  the  sea.  In  1680  the  General  Court, 
cognizant  that  unscrupulous  or  careless  shippers  might  aid 
runaways,  Imposed  a  fine  of  twenty  oounds  for  the  "enter- 

i  tainlng"  of  servants  aboard  ship  without  the  consent  of 

6 

I  their  masters.  In  the  next  century,  this  fine  was  In¬ 
creased  to  fifty  pounds  for  those  who  transported  unfree 

t  workers  out  of  the  province  against  their  owners'  wishes 

7 

or  without  their  owners'  knowledge. 


[ftn.  4  cont,]  before  It  was  granted,  some  servants  were 
j  captured  who  attempted  to  flee  by  boat.  Winthrop' s 
I  Journal .  I,  I58;  Assistants .  II,  59-60,  It  was  the  "Great 
Fire"  of  1653  which  brought  the  enactment  of  the  first 
fire  code  In  Boston,  Brldenbaugh,  Cities. , . .  58. 

1  5.  Vfhltmore,  Laws,  186-187;  Acte  and  Reeolv<"S.  I,  378, 

I  The  first  law  came  in  1646, 

1  6,  Maes.  Pecs..  V,  290,  Eight  years  earlier  a  court 

I  had  fined  one  Joseph  Harris  five  pounds  for  "entertaining" 
a  servant  aboard  his  vessel  and  agreeing  to  take  him  to 
Barbados,  Thus  the  courts  went  beyond  the  law  In  pro¬ 
tecting  property  In  servants,  Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  176, 
I  For  similar  cases  see:  ibid . .  139  (l6'72);  265  (16V3);  H, 
822  (1677);  and  Fssex  County  Court.  IV,  151  (1669), 

:  7.  Acts  and  Resolves.  II,  119 »  Even  before  this  law 

||  was  broadened,  the  act  of  helping  servants  escape  other 
than  by  ship  did  not  go  unpunished.  In  1690,  one  John 
Loucklln  was  lined  five  pounds,  and  assessed  twenty  shil- 
‘1  lings  damages  for  each  of  two  servants  whom  he  enticed  to 
desert  their  master's  service  "designing  to  convey  [cont, 3 
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Before  Incorporating  with  i'^^aEsachueetts,  Plymouth 
Colony  attempted  to  cut  downher  lose  from  runawsys  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  Indians  at  service  for  debt,  who  fled  their 
masters  and  were  recovered,  could  be  sold  for  the  debt 
and  chergee  in  recovering  them  at  the  discretion  of  any 
two  magistrates  or  selectmen.  Eight  ye^rs  later.  In  1682, 
they  Instituted  a  procedure  whereby  Indian  runaways  who 
fled  to  their  fellow  natives  were  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
Indian  constables  and  returned  to  an  overseer  or  magistrate. 
The  second  form  of  legal  action  to  protect  property  in 
servants  was  Inaugurated  by  Intergovernmental  agreement  In 
1631/2  between  Plymouth  Colony  and  Massachusetts  Bay  for  the 


[ftn.  7  cont.]  them  away"  by  canoe.  MSS.  Suffolk  County 
Court,  II,  376.  For  other  cases  see  ibid.  I,  99  (I68I); 
Mass.  Archives  MSS.  Vol.  IX,  158-159  TlTo?).  A  curious 
case  arose  over  this  provision  of  the  law.  A  mulatto 
servant  named  Doney  had  fled  from  his  master  and  was  cap¬ 
tured.  Kls  master  refused  to  pay  prison  charges,  and 
Doney  was  sold  for  two  years  and  six  months.  Subsequently 
one  James  Collins  was  Indicted  for  taking  Doney  out  cf 
the  province  without  his  new  master's  consent.  The  plain¬ 
tiff  lost  the  case,  appealed,  and  lost  again  on  the 
grounds  that  the  county  court  had  illegally  bound  Doney 
for  the  prison  costs,  an  unusual  decision.  Part  of  the 
owner's  costs  were  i^lmbursed  by  the  lower  court  which  had 
originally  sold  the  mulatto.  See:  MSS.  Essex  Sessions,  V, 
264,  838-840;  MSS,  Essex  County  Inferior  Court  of  Common 
Pleas-,  1736-1740,  n.p,  (July  I3,  1736);  MSS.  Essex  County 
Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Files,  drawer,  March-July, 
1736;  MSS,  Essex  and  York,  Superior  Court  of  Judicature 
Minute  Book,  1732-1736,  n.p.  (Oct.  6,  1736);  MSS.  Essex 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  1736-1738,  81-32  (May  10, 

1737). 

8,  Pulsifer,  Laws.  237,  255. 
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9 

return  of  servants  who  had  left  without  permission.  Five 

•  years  later  the  Puritans  reached  a  similar  agreement  with 

•  the  Sachem  of  the  Narraganeetts ,  whereby  the  Indians  were 

10 

;  to  return  any  fugitives  who  fled  to  them, 

A  more  extensive  measure  was  taken  In  1643  by  the  mem- 
-  bers  of  the  New  England  Confederation,  who  mutually  agreed 
'  on  extradition  of  ininaway  servants  upon  the  submission  of 

•  due  proof  of  ownership.  The  fugitives  were  to  be  held  and 

11 

•  delivered  over  to  the  master  or  any  other  bearing  said  proof. 

Similar  provisions,  such  as  the  one  negotiated  In  1653 

12 

'  tween  the  United  Colonies  and  New  Netherlands,  were  common 
all  along  the  colonial  seaboard,  and  they  were  apparently 
V  honored.  Although  few  records  of  actual  extradition  have 
^  survived  In  Massachusetts,  one  Is  Illustrated  In  a  letter 

I 

r  from  Roger  Williams  to  John  V/lnthrop,  Jr,,  In  April,  1655^ 


Sir,  a  hue  and  crie  came  to  my  hand  lately  from 
the  Qov'r  at  Boston,  after  2  youths  one  runn 
from  Cap:  Oliver  whome  I  lighted  on  and  have  re¬ 
turned,  another  from  James  Bill  of  Boston  who  I 
heare  past  through  our  Towne  and  said  he  was  bound 
for  Peout,  his  name  Is  James  Pitnle, 

13 


9.  Winthrop  Papers.  Ill,  64-65. 

10,  Winthrop *B  Journal,  I,  193* 

11,  David  Pulslfer,  ed.,  Acte  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies....  I,  6-7.  Renewed  in  1672.  Ibid,.  II.  20. 

12,  Ibid,,  II,  20. 

13,  MBS,  Wlnth-Top  Papers,  W,20,43.  For  others  see: 
Winthrop  Papers  IV,  278-279  (1640);  463-464  (1644);  Morris, 
Covernment  and  Labor. 436.  For  a  general  discussion  see 

[  Smith.  Colonists  In  Bondage....  270,  See  also  MSS,  Ccont,] 
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Arrangeniente  for  apprehending  runeweye  went  far  beyond 
Btetutory  end  Intergovernmental  agreements.  Indeed  the 
masters  were  extremely  active  and  cooperative  In  upholding 
their  own  and  each  other's  Interests  In  this  mobile  frame  of 
property.  The  old  English  custom  of  hue  and  cr>',  as  well  as 
pursuit,  broadsides,  newspaper  advertisements,  end  the  de¬ 
tention  of  likely  suspects,  w^re  all  used  extensively  to 
prevent  the  peimianent  escape  of  fugitives.  Illustrative  of 
these  efforts  Is  the  bill  of  chargee  In  the  case  of  Robert 
Crose  against  his  servant  Nicholas  Varden  In  1668S 


Riding  to  town,  horse  &  man  to  give  nottls  of 
hie  Ronen  away,  3e;  for  senden  three  men  &  three 
horses  with  three  hew  and  Crlse,  96,;  for  too 
men  &  2  horses  to  search  a  Inquler  of  Salem 
farmes  &  out  houses,  6s,;  gitlng  of  him  Cried  at 
Salem  on  a  Lecttor  day,  26.;  too  menn  &  too  horses 
one  day  more,  6s.;  expenses  In  our  travelles,  58.; 
daraldg  In  my  bulsnes  about  my  heye.  Loss  «  spoyll, 
211.;  for  what  he  stole  ^  spoylde,  1011,;, ..my  sonn 
was  at  bass  river  when  the  hew  &  Crle  came  there 
which  yet  hath  not  blnn  reckoned  which  rid  about  by 
mackrell  Cove  &  mantchestor  to  stop  the  pasedg  & 
an  other  raesenger  to  gloeter,  58.... 

14 


[ftn.  13  cont.]  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  220  (1684),  In 
Ibid . .  I,  80,  a  Rhode  Island  servant  was  not  only  extra¬ 
dited,  but  Was  given  fifteen  strioes  to  soeed  him  on  his 
way.  In  KSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  I'l,  99-100  (1715),  a 
servant  was  extradited  from  Massachusetts  back  to  London, 

Ibid . ^  II,  242,  returned  to  hew  York  (1684/5);  KSS  Bristol 
Sessions,  II,  2  (1702),  returned  to  Rhode  Island, 

14.  Essex  County  Court.  HI,  351-352.  A  similar  bill 
of  charges  is  In  MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  70,  no 
number  (case  of  Henery  Hall,  May  3,  1674):  constable  charges, 
elsrht  shllllnire;  recording  complaint,  four  shillings;  time 
lost,  twelve  shlllinp-s;  hue  end  cry  and  messenger,  fourteen 
shillings,  orison  keeper,  four  shillings,  three  pence.  In 
1692/3,  Justices  of  the  peece  were  empowered  to  make  out 
“hue  and  crys  after  runaway  servants,  thiefs  and  other 
criminals,"  Acte  and  Resolvef|.  I,  52-53* 
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Jdvertlfement. 

THcfe  arc  to  give  Notice  to  a’l  Pcrfoni  Irhcrethefe  Pep^# 
riiail  Com:  \  that  a  SetTant  Man  belonging  to  t»f» 

’Vetrte  oi  H»t\  Whof*  NafT.c  it  iVat/tor /»*«  t  Heist 
/or  by  Tfodf.  a  Man  of  a  middle  ftature,  and  pretty  fiendcr,  !^ 
bojtorr*;;  /{*  years  of  agr,  is  good  Apparel,  t  grey  CaflefRM: 
wi;  h  a  Clafp  on  it, a  ftrtwtg  of  H<»>,  ui  a  clofe  Coat 

&  Itrceches  of  a  htwnijbgt/tmr,  cloth  Serge :  Wolfted  Stodthi#, 
and  french  Fails  or  Woodeotiecl  d  Shoes;  Ran  assay  from  his - 
Miftrif*  the  z  iJ-  of  Ftinttry  j  6?  2.  If  any  Perfon  will  fecare  tkif 
fhalJ  be  well  fatished  for  his  pains;  and  whtrfoerc/ 
fbaB  bring  him  to  Ctgrgt  Eii^tnt  Shop  keeper  in  Stfitn  fliafl 
hare  forty  fhillirgs  in  Money.  There  was  a  tall  yoang  mao  9 
worked  10  B$^$k  iacoispany  With  this  7'^fk^ 
hw Name  is  J'a;4W)«S«rrd.  '  ' 

Mgrf^  4.  idfjT,  V  1 


A  8«T*nt«*nth-oenttir7  broadside  advert iacment  for  a 
runaway  servant.  Actual  size.  Courtesy  of  the  L^saa- 
chuaetts  Historical  Society. 
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While  only  one  broadside  could  be  located,  that  of 

Hannah  Bosworth  of  Hull  In  1683/^,  other  evidence  supKests 

the  use  of  broadsides  in  apprehendinp  runaways  was  common 

even  after  the  advent  of  the  newspaper.  Thus  the  Hew- 

England  Weekly  Journal  for  April  21,  1735,  advertised  a 

correction  In  name  for  one  of  two  servants  who  had  run  away 

and  who  had  been  nubllclzed  by  means  of  "printed  advertise- 
15 

ments."  However,  the  paucity  of  broadsides  preserved  and 
the  wide  use  of  newspapers  for  notices  of  runaways  suggest 
that  the  latter  were  used  more  extensively  after  1704,  when 
Boston's  first  successful  newspaper  appeared.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  all  papers,  although  not  every  issue, 
had  some  notices  each  year* 

These  notices  generally  gave  a  brief  description  of 
the  runaway,  often  warned  persons  against  helping  him,  and 
usually  guaranteed  costs  and  a  reward.  The  following,  from 
The  Boston  Evening-Post,  is  typical* 


Ran  away  from  his  Master  Captain  John  Aves  of 
Boston  on  the  5th  of  this  Instant  August,  a 
Negro  man  harrted  ^hlllip,  about  28  years  old, 
much  pitted  with  the  small  pox,  and  speaks 
pretty  good  English  end  Portuguese,  He  is  used 
to  the  sea,  and  'tls  supposed  will  endeavor  to 
get  off  in  some  Vessel,  having  carried  away  his 
sea  Bedding  and  all  his  other  Cloathes;  there¬ 
fore  all  Masters  of  Vessels  and  other  persons  are 
hereby  cautioned  against  concealing  or  carrying 


15,  See  also  the  issue  of  Jan,  2,  1739,  in  which  wag 
advertised  a  lost  pocket  case  containing  "one  or  two 
printed  Advertisements  after  a  Runaway  Negro  Man,,.," 
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hlm  off,  as  they  vlll  avoid  the  Penalty  of  the 
law.  And  whoever  shall  take  iro  the  said  Negro 
and  bring  him  to  his  aboveeald  Master  llvlnp; 
near  Dr,  Cutlers  Church  at  the  North  End  of  town 
shall  have  five  pounde,.,end  all  necessary  charges 
paid. 


Not  Infrequently  such  advertisements  were  repeated  in 

later  issues  of  the  same  paper,  or  In  current  Issues  of 

different  papers.  Mr,  Richard  Billings,  tailor  of  Boston, 

for  example,  advertised  for  his  runaway  Negro,  Exeter,  in 

five  different  newspapers  In  17^1.  Most  interesting  of  all, 

however.  Is  the  fact  that  some  advertisements  were  directed 

at  the  runaways  themselves,  promising  that  all  would  be 

16 

forgiven. 

Other  advertisements  published  In  the  newspapers  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  masters  continued  in  the  eighteenth  century 
that  cooperation  they  began  in  the  seventeenth.  Frequently 
a  "suspicious"  person  would  be  stopped  and  held  while  an 


16.  Quote  from  Evening-Post.  Oct,  11,  17^2.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  Is  a  model  of  the  art  of  description. 
Who  could  fall  to  recognize  the  runaway  who  fled  "from  his 
Master  Edward  Carter  of  Boston,  Silk  Dyer,  an  Irish  Man 
Servant,  named  Thomas  Manning,  alias  Carter,  he  is  a  lusty 
well  set  Fellow;  had  on  when  he  went  away,  a  black  cloth 
Jacket,  blue  Kersey  Breeches  Trlm'd  with  black,  suppos'd  to 
have  Trousers,  yarn  Stockings,  good  Shoes,  cotton  and  llnnen 
Shirt,  new  Beaver  Hat,  dark  colour'd  natural  Wigg  or  Cap;  he 
speaks  thick,  rolls  his  eyes,  stoops  a  little,  treads  firm, 
sneak  smartly  to  him  end  he'll  repeat  your  Words  again.  His 
Nails'  somewhat  stain'd.  If  not  scrap'd.  He  is  a  Sheerman, 
Preseer,  &c.  at  the  Cloathers  Business,"  Post-Boy .  June  11, 
1739.  Multiple  ads  In  N.L.  Journal.  Aug.  11,  l?4l;  Evening- 
Post  .  Aug.  31,  17^1;  News-Better.  Aug.  20-27,  17^1;  Gazette 
Aug.  24,  1741;  Post-Boy.  Aug,  31,  1741,  For  promises  of 
forglveoss  see:  Gazette .  ^^ay  17-24,  1731;  Evenlng-Poat.  Jan, 
4,  1748  and  Post-Boy.  Dec,  21,  1747, 


Mrikl 


Boston’s  first  newspaper  Illustration  for  a  runaway 
Prom  the  Boston  15'a‘zq'tte  (Courtesy  of  “Dartmouth  College) 
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i'm.'i  i  It  It  S-if,  it  III  I .  iitin’ii.n,  linTuiii,  Ruu.i 
Z  :i  t,  .  lit  tl'ip'J  lift,  Re.{  .'i.in/,  Sf  j'/  / 

I  Jill  .‘f,  i:i  li  I.-,  ■f  I ,  I  t.u  una  f-nf'd  I'.jd  .?  ,»'/ 

l.'-'tK  It  ".JI.Hl  j  .lli  ill’.t  i  lu.ll,  3'II’t,'l,  drij'if 

fi-.i  ‘.l.iit  .jtf’f.  br.  I,  f'.’r  '’Ijr/.  I '.i.id  41  J  r.if  n.  u.  li  -y 

n  rr.  v  Tli- 1,  ciii.ri  ./  «  6  0  l.i';,  *,  '  .indlulf,  S  ur-d 

II  Jt.JAJi!tt  tnn  Lii-jti-in  C,iJi. 

^  I,.  I.-,  .T,  I’  It.-  M  •.  Ji  hn 

V.  I  ftU- 1 Iif  (’*  f.  lyn,  <r.  I  iJjv  t' :  'id 

/ifjof,  .if  5  e'Ci'. «•';•  /riit»..-e,-),/i<«iny  l.jllicf  Be,n;r  Knd 
Jii.  !  r.-«nri  li!^ti':^  !:  t'<  t rclir.if,  uli.b  *re  li  It  Jiiti  at 
/aid  W'litc!  t  righi’i  K'-iii  ti'^'r. 

To  bd  i  i'V  h  1!  ij'iu:;  Excc'dri'i;:  c\  i!id 

/ic  Hfin.  Wil  t  0.1  I'  O'JItn  H'lntCi'tfir  dtciJi  d,  ahh'.y  )»ur.^ 
Cirl  f.l  I}r  I'l  ’t  "I't  in  ir  Ciur.tfyi  At  <•//»  Ittij  liitly 
y.un*  H)f'  if:  fir  tl*  Saith  ir  Vrittsinf. 

*  T  -  b:  M  (!--*  f ■■■-  -.  . 

r:V/,i'  r  ,tl  ih  Scull' .li.U  tf  til  Lsrirfl'harfr, 
Sj-i' 'li  I’.kr  1 1  5  7.r»,  Ciiiit  />(r  d,“y«-<f«.ii» 
fra  •  I’tfnlcy  «/  cfnfc  may  hi  f'ln  nl  ;>.i 
3a;..';  c'  0  .'f'l,  ’"  (  I'  l  CrizirC  ff  I  tti  i/- 
ii.r-j.’l  tf  y.r  Srr^ben  BouiCoau  .iderct.i/.l  in 
B'alfun. 


'.\'he-c‘'s  T  'c’v:  \\  t.ciic?  .are 


\at. 


Ml 


ll'.d 


J.tr..!i  ■'  lane*  Irin.f  C:-*fn.  at  ift  S'fn  fit  T'lih  ef 

.'  ’'i.-.ii""' I  .itfct  tn  I^inijititl  Bjfton,  hy  K -Wf  i  l'<  ili'.v, 
jt.'i  m.iitrr  ;  7  ii  ii  r»  ri'n?  >  .<’  t  li  ali  Irtfet.i  Ij  Uilrm  J..id 
M  ra.i/  I'lif  r'.ry  m.ty  hixii  Ihtitt  f.iyin^  Cl.atytiy 

a  •rjtsrii’-i  -.ihri.-i' It;!  '•  f  til  /..IJ  Pelf:'./  n  .ii  i'J!tlii. 

t>n  I’  .'Ir  Hjiibinfin.  i  Anl.jr  iavij-e  ;  '  V  "»r, 

ktr  of  Jr.li-.'r  4  ■‘•Ir  Ct'jfti.  f  Tha  S.viga.  6.  Ri:h 

J^riJ  7  flenrv  V>':-iirrKe«  t.  S  T  io.  I,ei.li  i.trf.  9.  Peirr 
P  ei'.ot  I'  A  Ciriier  11.  Miihicl  Da.ion  •(  I.-uiury. 
li'.-, A  ‘'ka-eb  ui  '.ao-ir.  belonpifij  19  k,  ,;,c  C.a.rry, 

S  jS-»  if"*-  *5-  ''5  5 


W*  HAN'-av.-.V,  fit;.'.  Capt.  PiUr  l>:!n 
■  / Dofton,  *"  '"indny  t'r*  I  lit  Inilart,  $n  bii 
Man-Sfruirl  o/n/f  .d''»;ril:r  .'li'Cirgor, 

34  Titri  ,)  .Ifi,  4  jjyUf  iy 
'  ftrl  dlJlunn,  II  fitltj  ttiii  Ilf  imalllti^ 
)  ajnU  f.if»,  ei'ili  f  m  iu.k  U*ir,  lad  ,m  iCnh 
III  mtd  fi./r  liti  srd  hi,  tahu  uilb  hf 
/""dry  ciLir  Cli.tlll. 
n  hrotr /.all  itkt  "f  iki  i:f.'.-/  i.f  ««»  aa  jy,  MuJ  tim  fjfit 
.cmn  r*  lit  fjld  .  itjltT  IlMjf  11  Ne»bii/  ifref.,  taw 
Five  Pound)  httf.trd,  ""4  sU  ititj/nry  C/4/jri  fud. 

I  O  d'd  Sold  b'/  Iht.rj  l.i,  W  a:cbcur£ 

M  Ki"if  fitit,  ».»  Car.'i/,  Jjfd  iiidt,  y  Sdi  and  }  41(1,^% 
and  Daf  UiUaadi,  Heniini,  iamhiicii  ard  Lavri,  O-n-tZhk  ati 
HtJiJ  Liimni,  bull"  and  nf.iti  Otnai.i/i,  IhUarJi,  h.i  ad 
S.-m  fniU"d  Duck,  liruUi,  lint  GAili%',fmiU  Hack  and  nn. 
ri<f  Hammiln,  Cullei,  Bread  Chill  and  Krr/eyi,  Min'iaM 
H'cmia'i  Silk  Ht/i  frir.lld  Hjtartrcliefi  and  Afrini  Hahrda/tty 
f,  /rural/ tu,  Jirii  ImfnU:  Cntn  Tia,  U'M.Ur  Uni,  /atdry 
/  ’ll  ef  Silil,  taiillrlkir  burefian  Ceidi,  hilt,  Imfirlid. 

Aji  hiuUiJIii  lUal  at  tj^lt  leuidi  a  CialduH.  , 

Kan  av.'.iv  Irtm  l.i^  Mailer  hAnphny  mdt, 

Cirtnardir  ij  tie  Ti^\i‘,nui  lyiHji  in  iti  flarbnir 'if  hAmV*- 

Ire.J.j  Poru.guere  IlJy  named  Amcnia,  ahtut  I7  T>if|  r.'dAf* 
kf')  .ijriii  Cjifitaim,  atd  fiirt  blaik  Hah  ;  lu  had  tm  «iia«  h 
ruii-auiay,  an  ild  lilt  liat,  an  ild  dark  Car»Ui$  Cial,  4  fair  tf 
Dratitri  and  a  fair  if  Cri.k  ilifferl. 

n'hiXiir  htlttfi  ihr  fa'll  ter  ti  hli  Mafiir,  f'aS  tl  vet  ft, 
«i  jr.I.-.l  at.i  ah  "lirJ'aij  Cbar^ii  faid.  M»iblel*«id,  AbJ.  I, 

Tiir-Grccii  Drap.C'T  Tave.'n  lately  kept  by 

.yr.  K-dJer,  fi  imti  ifend  hy  Jarre)  Wimble,  vihtn  all  Oealle, 
mm  and  iliiri  m.ry  ham  gijd  EnlirlainmiH  f*f  tUmJehU 

Jird/.v/rr.  *  .  ^  r 

A  I'crfon  in  tli'sTown  lo  Days  a*o ‘drept 

a  f.iritl  if  ,^.'infy  ir  paftr  Bh  \  lithi  valui  •/ Eighry  P*aodi 
«r  thr’ilentl  ;  If  til  trrfrn  that  l.ik  it  uf  uiU  brinf  tU 
/*  (cbn  Boydell,  he  tr  thy  Halt  reerm  Iterei"/  Tel 
Pviind) /if  Ifei'r  Irtnhleandna  £jtefiit»i  aikk. 

AM,  Perfon';  Indebted  to  the  Edatc  of  Mr- 

John  LiicH  late  if  Bjft'  n  ''irebant,  dtetafed,  an  di/iiei  0 
ma'.e  ii-,nir,l  tlt'eif  to  .V. Ji  Jime)  Alien  and  hnStanr  OiiT« 
lit  Adir.ii.ijlralcri,  ajid  theft  that  ban  ar.y  Damandl  n  ihl  fid 
hfiaie  are  .lieiii/i  diJiridlJ  hrlrg  I"  ita  fame  It  ibt  /aid 
mirifiraliti  * 

N.  D.  Stendry  Eeiki  ItUnn'itf  li  tlirt/lalt  drt  waiitktU 
uli.h  til  £irriU'eri  ariVfjired  li  return. 

f  Iioice  foot'd  Kittle  Filli  juft  Arrived  to  l)< 

Slid  rn  board  A  -'hef  lymp,  at  edit  H’barfi  httaV  ibt  Dilfift 
7a\ira,  at  45  1.  a  ^uit-lai 

Ac':ia:n  Pc.- on  has  Ocd.'rflon  to  purchafe 

ib'ce  liieh  reutof^  lifg’ilaU.ui.  Ene/uhe  if  lit  hibli^er  of  ikdl 
Paf’r.  *  • 

,1  I  i’difu'-.s  V.  i'bin  ti  c  C  '  unty  of  BrllfclOt 
I'/’tiilfTt  who  have  furchaftd  Laudi  in  Snarzey.  Ralicboib,  0 
Ai  le^'inojh  // Irt  tall  Rtv.  Alt.  Sa.T.ucl  Mjlt)  deciaf  d,  trt 
dt/ire.l  Ii  fut  Heir  Deeds  "fin  Knird  h  freMfl  tHubli  In 
l.ra/. 
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I,  a.  Ill'  Pi  incin  ;-l  luLi  c  in  Nessbury-.Sirtit ^  {oh'^/fLn 
i  jti-  in  To-v.io'.'  (.^o;i;j  ry  r.u.  i-pji  ^  d  .v  '.a  clii^  Paper  Ann’-ally  or  C^uartcil)' 
O.h;:  ill  jV- -f,  wiid.e  Aidtr:'.^.'n;,tt  s  latvwa  ni.  *  7  J  f* 
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unknown  ovm»r  wne  eous-ht.  Mr,  Joseph  Oo]d  of  Runney-Karsh 

gave  notice  that  he  had  “picked  up  a  Portiiguese  or  Spanish 

Lad  about  15  or  16  on  suspicion  of  his  being  a  runaway," 

17 

The  owner  could  have  him  beck  by  paying  charges.  More 

often  than  not,  these  suspects  were  Ilegroes,  who  were  more 

easily  Identified  as  servants  than  were  whites  or  Indians 

who  could  as  well  be  free  as  bound.  Such  captures  were  re- 

18 

uorted  In  The  New-England  Weekly  Journal.  The  Boston  Post- 
19  20  21 
Boy .  The  Boston  News-Letter.  and  The  Boston  Gazette. 

Occasionally  the  newspaper  columns  advertised  the  capture  of 

a  servant  for  whom  there  had  previously  been  a  reward  posted. 

Thus  one  Philemon  Dane  Indicated  his  cooperation  concerning 

the  Indian  servants  of  Shubal  Jones  and  Joseph  Burdley  of 

Barnstable  by  saying,  "I  have  taken  up,,, Solomon  Wampum  anl 

Joseph  Wampum, ,, [now]  In  his  Majesty's  Goal  In  Salem,,,," 

They  would  be  delivered  on  the  conditions  which  their  masters 
22 

had  promised. 


17.  The  Gazette  for  Aug.  4-11,  1735,  carried  an  advertise¬ 
ment  by  the  iad's  master  asking  for  his  return, 

18.  Aug.  24,  1738. 

19.  Jan.  21,  1740,  and  Nov.  3,  1740. 

20.  Nov.  19-26,  1741,  Sept.  1,  1743,  Mar.  I6,  1750,  Feb. 
4-11,  17:^1. 

21.  Aug,  11-18,  1729,  Oct.  30,  1750.  For  another  Negro 
stopped  on  suspicion,  see  MSS,  (unbound)  Minute  Book  Suffolk 
General  Sessions,  Ort,  1738, 

22.  Gazette .  Aug,  11-18,  1729.  See  also  N.E,  Journal. 

Aug.  24," 173^ .  In  the  same  paper  for  Sept,  18,  1732,  Is  the 
story  of  an  Indian  taken  up  as  a  runaway.  Ke  killed  the  man 
who  stopped  him.  Later  he  hanged  for  murder.  Ibid. .  [cont,] 
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Once  recovered,  the  wayward  one  could  expect  eone  kind 
of  chastieement .  Heavy  corporal  punishment,  fines,  as¬ 
sessments  for  damages,  and  the  addition  of  extra  time  were 
all  common.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  generally  a  whipping,  was  the  usual  mode  of  correc¬ 
tion.  Runaways  thus  maltreated  would  receive  ten  or  fifteen 

stripes  (rarely  as  many  as  tv/enty  or  thirty)  "severely  laid 

23 

on,"  Only  In  extraordinary  circumstances  was  a  servant 
branded  with  an  "R"  for  “Runaway,"  although  since  he  often 

stole  to  survive  he  could  be  given  "B"  for  “Burglar,"  and 

24 

was,  Lesb  permanent^,  but  no  lees  noticeable,  was  the  oc¬ 
casional  chaining  of  a  servant,  or  the  encirclement  of  his 
neck  with  an  Iron  collar  for  Incorrigible  "absconders." 
George  Fairfax,  for  example,  apprentice  to  Thomas  Raynem  of 


[ftn.  22  cont.]  Mar.  26,  1733.  a  court  case  Involving 

a  Negro  stopped  on  susnlclon  of  being  a  runaway  see;  MSS, 
Suffolk  Sessions  Miscellaneous  Bundle  for  1738  (case  of 
Thomas,  Negro,  Oct,  31,  1738),  He  was  freed  the  following 
January,  but  no  record  of  damages  accorded  him  was  found, 
despite  the  assumption  of  any  possible  damages  by  the  men 
who  found  him.  Apparently  this  was  one  of  the  hazards  of 
being  a  free  Negro, 

23.  Out  of  112  seventeenth-century  court  cases,  seventy- 
two  received  whippings.  See  apoendlx  G  Servants  getting 
twenty  stripes:  Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  184  (1672);  MSS, 
Plymouth  Sessions,  III,  70'*(l727y;  thirty;  Assistants.  I, 

200  (1681), 

24.  Branded  with  an  "R":  Essex  County  Court,  IV,  234 
(1670).  Runaways  given  a  brand  of  “B"  for  burglar;  Ibid. . 
Ill,  254  (1665);  Assistants.  I,  200  (1681), 
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Spleni,  convicted  of  theft  end  of  runnlnj?  awey  nine  times, 

was  ordered,  among  other  things,  to  wear  about  hie  neck  an 

I 

iron  collar  orotrudlng  eighteen  inches  before  and  behind. 

And  The  Boston  Evening- Poet  recorded  that  grim  accessory  to 
involuntary  servitude  when  it  advertised  for  an  absent  Negro 

I 

who  had  an  "Iron  collar  about  his  neck  with  the  name  of  his 

25 

master  on  it  in  capital  letters,,.,* 

To  their  credit,  some  masters  preferred  to  pay  an  alter- 

26 

native  fine  rather  than  see  their  roan  whipped.  While  this 
may  have  been  as  attributable  to  their  cupidity  (in  that  they 
sometimes  received  extra  time  for  the  fine)  as  to  their 
humanitarian  instincts,  for  the  servant  the  result  was  the 
samAj  no  idilpplng.  At  any  rate  coroorel  punishment  for  run¬ 
ning  away,  as  administered  by  the  courts,  was  gradually  sup¬ 
planted  by  another  deterrent,  the  adding  of  extra  time.  By 
the  latter  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  was  be¬ 
coming  general  practice,  perhaps  in  the  long  run  more  annoy¬ 
ing  to  the  servant,  but  certainly  less  painful.  This  is  not 
to  say,  of  course,  that  extra  time  was  not  added  earlier,  or 
that  minaways  did  not  sometimes  get  both  forme  of  punishment. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  earliest  cases  of  running  away  resulted  in 
several  servants  being  whipped  end  having  their  times  of 


25.  KSS,  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  84  (168I);  Oct,  4, 
1736.  For  other  chainings  see:  Essex  County  Court,  I, 

8  (1638);  V,  230-231  (1673);  VII I  '  142-143^  16BD ;  MSS. 

Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  84  (I68I);  Agelstants.  II,  86 

(1639). 

26,  For  examoles  see  Essex  County  Court.  VIII,  JOl- 
302;  -MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  '99  (1681), 
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f»'b8ence  doubled  and  added  to  their  periods  of  service. 

Thus,  in  the  early  period  before  1670,  about  forty-five 
per  cent  of  the  runavays  had  either  to  me5ce  tip  the  time 
they  were  gone,  or  had  extra  tln^e  added.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  decades,  this  Increased  In  Incidence  to  about  eixty- 
five  per  cent,  Conplicated  by  theft,  danages,  and  court 

28 

costs,  most  of  those  so  treated  had  extra  time  imposed. 

It  appears  in  the  case  above,  that  Justification  for 

the  addition  of  extra  time  rested  as  much  upon  the  financial 

loss  occasioned  by  theft,  court  costs,  and  recovery  costs, 

29 

as  it  did  uoon  mere  running  away.  In  ell  fairness  to  the 
Sew  Englanders,  who  appear  to  have  been  far  less  rapacious 


27.  Agsistants .  II,  59-60  (1635).  Another  had  only  to 
make  up  half  the  time  he  was  gone.  Plym,  Rees..  I,  128 
(i639)* 

25.  See  appendix  C.  For  a  detailed  example  see  MSS, 
Plymouth  Sessions,  I,  93  (1716).  Jacob,  Indian  servant  of 
Samuel  Seabury  of  Dtixbury,  ran  away  for  four  months.  He 
stole  sixteen  shillings  in  goods  from  his  'Master  and  one 
other  person.  He  was  assessed  treble  damf/ges,  fined  six¬ 
teen  shillings,  and  assessed  two  pounds,  eleven  shillings 
costs  of  court,  ^abury  oaid  damages  and  costs,  Jacob 
took  ten  stripes  instead  of  the  fine,  and  Mr,  Seabury  was 
awarded  twelve  months*  extra  service, 

29.  Presumably  not  only  runaways  but  others  who  had  un¬ 
faithfully  served  their  masters,  could  lie  forced  to  serve 
extra  time  for  compensation  for  their  misdeeds.  Such  were 
not  to  be  "dismissed  till  they  have  made  satisfaction  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Judgement  of  Authorltle,"  Whitmore,  l^wg, 

53  (1641).  However,  I  have  not  found  any  who  had  time  " 
added  unless  they  had  in  some  way  damaged  their  masters 
by  running  way ,  stealing,  damaging  property,  or  becoming 
pregnant,  whereby  the  master  was  out  both  time  end  money. 
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and  far  more  considerate  of  their  chargee  then  their  southern 

contemporarlea,  It  must  be  stated  that  this  was  frequently 

the  case.  The  aesessment  of  treble  damages  for  theft  was 

not  exclusively  applied  to  servants,  and  since  the  xinfree  was 

almost  universally  unable  to  pay  for  his  dereliction,  he  vaa 

30 

caught  In  a  system,  as  was  the  master. 

Laws  and  punishment  were  not  the  only  deterrents  to  the 
servant  who  thought  he  could  not  take  twenty-four  hours  more 
under  another's  jurisdiction.  Indeed,  conslderablo  social 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  against  this  Instinct  for  free¬ 
dom,  Those  who  were  temporarily  bound  could  remember  sign¬ 
ing,  If  not  reading,  a  contract  or  Indenture  which  flatly 
stated,  "He  shall  not  absent  himself  day  or  night  from  his 
Master's  service  without  his  leave..,,"  One  servant,  indeed, 
went  so  far  as  to  Incorporate  within  his  contract  the  agree- 

31 

ment  that  he  would  serve  two  years  for  each  time  he  ran  away. 

Moreover,  the  masters,  through  their  ministers,  exhorted 
the  servant  population  to  be  content  with  their  lot  and  to 


30,  See  appendix  G.  For  comparison  with  masters  in  other 
r  colonies  see  Morris,  Government  and  Labor....  434  ff.  See 

^  also  Smith,  Colonists' in'  Bondage.77^  26^-269,  The  data  in 
'  Morris  should  be  handled  carefully  for  he  does  not  always  dlf- 
1  ferentlate  between  true  runaways  and  temporary  absenteeism. 

See  note  43  below, 

31.  The  quote  is  from  Morgan,  The  Puritan  Family...,  71. 
For  others  see  MSS.  indenture  of  Joseph  barber,  M.H.S,  Mis 
cellaneous  Bound  Manuscripts,  Apr,  8,  1694;  MSS,  volume 
"Inhabitants-  1695,  List  of  *  Indentures  of  Apprentices," 
and  MSS.  Boston  Indentures,  passim .  For  the  unusual  pro¬ 
vision  of  two  years  for  each  runnlng-eway  see  Plym,  Reoe.|. 

I,  129  (1657/8), 
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avold  that  evil  day  of  abBCondlnp  as  they  would  the  flrea 
of  hell.  Cotton  Mather,  who  d/V  to  pronounce  on 

any  subject,  not  only  canvaeeed  the  totality  of  master 
servant  relations  as  he  saw  them,  In  his  A  Good  Master  Well- 
Served.  . . .  but  proclaimed  that  a  "Run  Away  Servant  Is  a  Dis¬ 
honest,  and  Disgraced  sort  of  a  Creature,  among  all  the 

32 

.Sober  part  of  menhlnd,"  Earlier  he  had  advised  a  rell- 
glously-lncllned  group  of  Negroes  to  refrain  from  attend¬ 
ing  the  meetings  of  the  group  without  their  master's  con¬ 
sent  and,  more  importantly,  to  "do  good"  to  their  fellow 

servants  by  not  giving  them  shelter  If  they  were  running 
33 

away.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  angels  and  apostles  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Fifth  Commandment  on  the  other,  were  In¬ 
voked  against  this  practice  by  Benjamin  Wadsworth  and  Samuel 
Willard,  respectively,  Wadsworth  quite  mildly  stated  that 
wayward  souls  "do  very  wickedly  when  they  run  away  from 
their  masters,"  but  to  clinch  his  argument  he  reminded  hla 
readers  that  the  aforementioned  angels  and  apostles  had 

played  the  oart  of  eighteenth-century  constables  in  return- 

3^ 

Ing  absconding  servants. 

Moreover,  the  master  class  discouraged  the  footlooea 
servant  from  attempting  to  overthrow  hie  obligations  by 


32.  Page  23. 

33.  Cotton  Mather,  Rules  for  the  Society  of  Negroes..,,. 

6,  8. 

34.  Wadsworth,  The  Well-Ordered  Family...,  119,  Willard, 
A  Coopjeat  Body  of  t;ivlnlt.\  . . . ,  649  (second  pagination). 
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playlng  upon  him  the  hot  hreeth  from  the  fires  of  hell. 

Many  a  dylnjr  malefactor  received  temporary  notoriety  In 
this  way  by  confeeslnj?  his  dark  deede  and  wernlrw:  all  and 
sundry  not  to  do  anything.  These  confessions  and  dying 
warnings  make  some  of  the  choicest  reading  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  period,  and  they  Invariably  warn  servants  to 
behave,  If  they  do  not  always  focus  on  the  problem  of  run¬ 
ning  away.  Appended  to  a  sermon,  or  published  as  broad¬ 
side  In  verse  or  prose,  they  reflected  exactly  what  the 
religious  or  secular  authorities  wanted  said,  if  not 
always,  one  suspects,  what  the  dying  malefactor  sincerely 
believed  (although  he  Indeed  had  cause  to  repent).  Started 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  this  practice  reached  an  early 
peak  In  Cotton  Mather's  collection  of  twelve  condemned 
murderers,  Pillars  of  Salt..,,  and  another  height  In  1733 
when  "Poor  Julian,"  an  Indian  servant,  was  convicted  of 
murder  and  arson.  Before  being  "turned  off  Into  an  awful 
Eternity,"  he  was  prayed  for,  preached  at,  and  at  the  gal¬ 
lows  he,  himself,  warned  all  servants  against  absconding 

from  their  masters'  service.  Three  separate  broadsides 

35 

commemorated  the  occasion. 


35*  The  earliest  of  these  Is  Increase  Mother's  A  Wicked 
Man  *  s  Portion. . . .  First  printed  In  1675,  It  was  reprinted 
In  1685,  and  was  sumirerlzed  in  Cotton  Mather's  collection. 
Pillars  of  Salt....  Others  Include:  The  Confeeslon.  Decla¬ 
ration.  Dying  Warning  end  Advice  of  Patience  Sampson. , .Alias 
Patience  Bocton.  V<ho  Wsf-  r.xecuted  at  To'rk .  July' 2^ ,  1735  for 
the  f'urdpr  of  Ben.iemln~Trot. . . .  (Boston,  1735)  ,  which  warned 
servants  to  beware  of  rebellion  end  stubbornness  on  page  4; 

A  Faithful  Narretiv e  of  the  Vir-ked  Life  and  Heme rkable  Con¬ 

version  of  Patience~~Bof  ton. . . .  (Boston,  173^)  ;  John  [c'oht.J 
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Courtesy  Boston  Public  Library 
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Solemn  Warning  to  the  World. 

<^\a  .  vA  a^^^J 

Occafioncd  by  th«  unt'mely  Death  of 

poor  Julian, 


Who  was  Executed  on  BeJItn  Neck,  on  Thttrf^fjy 

^  -  '  J  '  ^  \  1  r  m  M  !  f  L\XJ  tk^ 


the  izd,  of  March,  i’'}]>  for  the  Murder  of  Mr. 
John  Hoyjrs  of  FtmLroke^  the  iitli  of  Siptrrrberf 

1731. 

Veiy  proper  to  Le  Read  t)  al!  Peifons,  but  elpecially  young  People,  and  Servants  of  all  Sorta. 


tins  Dav  talre  warning  young  and  old, 

IVy  a  |j.l  Sigh:  we  here  behold,  | 

Ut  cr.e  whom  '•  engeance  in  his  Ghafe  i 
Hath  taken  in  his  fiiiful  Race-  \ 


•  Here  we  behold  amiJA  the  Throng, 
Crr.Jemned  '^■uU.in  gu.irdrJ  ftrong, 
i  To  Gallows  bound  witli  heavy  Heart, 

I  To  Ijffer  as  his  juA  Dcier:. 

) 

I  Where  we  for  Warning  mav  obferve 
{  W  ha:  cruel  Murder  doth  delerve, 

;  Aiib  the  lad  procuring  Caule 
1:  V\'hy  Sinners  die  auo.Tt  their  Days. 

1' 

{'.  Here  i.ow  we  1  ave  a  lively  View', 

; ,  Of  turn’s  vile  Action  Irefh  and  new, 

•J  That  old  Revenge  is  1  v  Permit 
f 'r:evailin;i  in  our  Natures  vet. 

< 

;  Revenge  is  f.veet,  we  often  hear, 
f  How  bitter  now  doth  it  appear. > 

1:  leads  to  Hui.'ic,  Death  and  Fate, 
And  bitter  Muurning  when  too  late. 

We  often  l.ear  Men  to  complain, 
iTl.eir  PumAimei.t  like  guilty  Cuin, 

I  Which  juAIv  lareth  to  their  Share, 

,  R  great,  and  more  than  they  can  bear.' 


I  The  Prifoner  owns  the  blocdy  Ar3, 

And  Idith  the  Sentence  on  his  Fa£l, 

^Va$  pais’d  cn  him  impartially. 

And  tlieretore  doth  delcrvc  to  die. 

Py  hii  Acccunr.  he  firft  was  fold. 

When  he  was  not  quite  three  Years  old; 

And  by  his  MaAer  in  his  Youth, 
h  ArudeJ  in  the  Ways  of  Truth. 

M'as  alfo  taught  to  Write  and  Read, 

Ard  learn’J  his  Catcchile  and  Creed, 

At'.l  what  was  proper  .'as  he  UitL) 

Re:.:;i:g  to  tlie  Ch.ri.A.uu  Faith. 

H’.s  pious  M-Aer  did  with  care, 
by  Counicls  warn  him  to  beware 
f't  wicked  Courles,  that  would  tend 
To  his  Deftruction  in  the  Ei.d. 

A' hen  Twenty  Ye'r<  were  gore  and  part, 
I'v  Fi-  Arrrunt  f  e  took  a'  laft 


■Jt 


To  Drinking  and  ill  Company, 

Which  prov’d  his  fatal  Deftany/ 

No  timely  Warnings  would  he  hear, 
From  kind  Reproofs  he  turn’d  his  Ear, 
Provoked  God  for  to  depart, 

And  leave  him  to  an  harden’d  Heart. 

Since  he  defpls'd  the  Ways  of  Tru'.li, 
And  good  InAruiRion  in  his  Youtii, 

God  then  witlidrew  reOraining  Grace, 
And  let  him  run  his  wicked  Race. 

From  Sin  to  Sin  advancing  thus, 

By  fad  Degrees  from  bad  to  vmrle, 

He  did  at  length  commit  the  Grim;, 

For  which  he  dies  h/‘fore  his  Time, 

He  prays  his  fad  untimely  fall. 

May  be  a  Warning  unto  all, 

That  they  no  fuch  like  Steps  do  ttcad. 
Nor  lead  fuch  Life  as  he  has  led. 

That  Children  and  all  Servants  they 
Would  in  their  Stations  all  obey, 

Parents  and  Matters  every  one, 

And  not  to  do  as  he  has  done. 

Obey  them  with  a  willing  Mind,' 

Be  always  honeA,  juA  and  kind, 

And  pray  to  God  to  give  them  Grace, 
To  do  their  Duty  in  their  Place. 

He  thanks  good  Preachers  heartily, 
For  aU  their  Helps  of  Piety, 

W'hich  to  his  Soul  they  did  extend, 

To  fit  him  lor  his  latter  End. 

So  here  we  leave  his  pitious  Cafe, 

In  teuder  Arms  of  fov’rcign  Grace, 
Alcho’  his  Crimes  arc  great  and  fore, 
Grace  can  abound  and  pardon  mote. 


Now  may  the  Congregation  hear, 
This  awful  Voice,  and  hand  in  (car, 
And  being  timely  warn’d  thereby, 
may  do  no  more  fo  wickedly. 


F  r  N  I 


B  0  6  I  U  N:  Printed  and  bold  at  the  fleart  anti  Oexn  in  Cornhibi- 

•f  T'lf'e  Is.rg  •  lOcliOi  P*p«r  printed,  called  jrJ  Set-.ini;.  Uid  to  be  publ.fted  »t  hn  De.net 

tl  I  nny  ctrtiiv,  it»i  »S<  f*  a  F»?<J  ii  f»Ifs  ahii  fi'utioui,  t.id  difgwntd  by  tbc  ftiU  J-ui  in  ti  e  PnAri;;  vl  ptic  rrauni* 
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oor  Jnlleyonns  W arnings 


To  Children  and  Servants 


To  fhun  the  ways  of  Sin,  and  ihofe  particularly  which 


hath  brought  him  to  hiis  doleful  Jhnd. 


T>T:LriKin«£s  and  I  refanentii  Hy, 


OOR  JAtyout  now  doth  cry  aloud,  a  A1-  T>T:L:ricnn«£s 
To  all  trii$  nuHicrou*  thronging  croud,  ^  Ar-:_:r.:=r4  ev.i  «avd’fcrv, 

M  rc-rn.;caiioa  too 

ALn.;-,^c=^  ict  ;£  cc  by  you. 


'I'j  hear  hi$  doleful  dying  cries, 

'I'o  Icaiii  from  him  now  to  be  wife. 


O  how  elouJ  he  doth  proclaim, 

His  bill,  his  Virrow  and  his  blumf. 
And  v\  arm  the  vaft  AlFcinbly  here. 


\^Jth  trembling  and  with  Ihockuig  Tear. 


D'_:  O  The  M-J'der  I  hi’.'C  done, 
T«>  Tsr  Sauliicfs  dying  Man, 
\Vr.n.>.£',jnc  at  beet  fell  d  'wn. 
All  ^  cn  the  taiounJ- 


To  Cry  aloud  that  they  may'nt  come. 
To  his  Jeferved  doleful  Doom, 

C)  can’t  you  h-ar  tiic  sinner  IpeaV, 
Enough  to  nuke  your  Hearts  to  break. 


O  Rage  when  at  one  turuft, 

i  ‘'rn:  r.:5  to  the  Duit, 

Hei  sr.iAl  i  know  not  where  itt  gvine. 


Biicruow  1  beg  i$  for  nunc  own. 


Of  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  him, 
Who  now  is  dying  for  his  bin. 

O  can’t  you  hear  him  lay  1  came 
brom  oarkfotne  Shades  of  Death  and  Rome 


Into  a  Land  of  Gofpel  Light,  » 
Where  Gof^^^cl  ihines  fo  bright, 

hut  now  behold  and  hear  hi  n  groan, 
bor  the  Tranfgrcirions  he  hath  done 


And  take  his  Warnings  in  your  way. 

And  hear  him  n*iw  you  beg  and  pray. 
To  fly  tfe  Guilt  which  he’s  puriu’J, 

To  the  theding  of  his  Neighbour’*  blood. 


I 

I  1,-. 
O 

A 


sv.  iind  Mercy  when  from  this  Tree, 
~-cT:  into  Etemity. 

*w  icholi  and  fee  me  here, 

^inrsca  full  of  1  cai. 


Atnij.  take  you  Warning  all  by  rne, 

1  <zz^r,  tr.is  your  creadJuL  ortion  be. 

O  .=er  The  amazing  dolcft-l  bight, 
Icrci-wwcs:  you  a^l  with  grcaicil  might. 


To.  ,  fciro  the  Sins  for  w  h:ch  I  Die, 
Arm:  now  pats  to  Eternity. 

O  vcic  vrui  knerw  but  what  I  frit, 
beer  ary  Tranfgictiions  and  my  Guilt. 


jN  See  hiw  he  doth  confefs  and  (ay, 
^  My  dcarefl  Liie  I’ve  binn’d  away. 


By  ms  at'r..cDus  ways  of  bin, 

‘11  Which  all  rny  Days  I  have  liv’d  in. 


ra  c  warn’d  you  difibeJicnt  ones, 

^  Both  (  hilJren,  bervants,  and  all  Sons 
Of  finful  A  i  tifi  here  on  Earth, 

.*t  Left  you  ftnulJ  Die  the  fecond  Death. 


..  Beware  of  Lying.  Stealing  too. 

And  j  lining  w  »h  a  w  itkc.l  Crew, 

W  ho  Will  t<re  Nabhui^!  Day  Frophane, 
The  lacfcd  Name  of  GOD  bUfphcme. 


Bad  Company  before  to  fhun. 

And  fzin  not  with  the  Wicked  one, 

W  ho  Ireks  and  lurks  for  Frey  and  Blood, 
Who  by  all  mca.nj  nouft  oc  w  ilhftood. 


O  D  hr>»  qaick  my  Moments  pafs, 

T  resr  rrrmbliag  bands  haftc  ir.  my  Glafi. 
f>  ar  zmiizng  tlvng  It  w, 

Tariisand  upon  the  great  Abyfs, 


Cf  -  The  ii^temal  Flames  cf  Hell, 

W'esr-r  such  stlc  Sinners  fare  tnufi  dwell, 
U.-aeri  the  great  Redeemer  come, 
Tt^oiauc  us  troca  out  doleful  l>ootn. 


Atrar  Tir«w  Fa.rewell  nay  deareft  Friends, 
Fee- "Times  with  me  have  now  its  colS, 
Uo-vc:.  r'^e  Hit  great  Trump  fhaii  found, 
Wr.rcr  Kdlag  Eom  the  lonefom  Oiound, 
In  1  do  Hope  to  Kie, 

In.  .i*sace  zsd  {oy  to  my  )iurpriie« 


«rir??5^gestMU.J^i^-.3:EesE 


JuUeyoun. 


SWSWUPl. 


Publl.^cd  It  his  Dcfirc,  m  Prcrnrr-rc  of  tvro  Wltr.ciTcs. 
Bojion  :  Printed  for  B.  Grr^:  ujd  Butler. 
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pf*^.  LI-  14-  Dt^h'C’  — f  ^:m  £I.’:>d  Gvilt:rcfi.  O  Cji.  tlx  GJ,.  j 
SiStv.ttifn  :  sxd  stj  r.*«,-inr  t-il  ji'uJ  if  thy  ^•;j  V«.'t</t:</».  V  J 
J  If*.  I.  1*  Cojw  *cw:-:iu:xs  Rf^.^  tfget'.c^,  fith 

your  f»i  i-t  aifisi-t:,  »:<-*, -il  tt  .u  mbuc  ji/n^o.  tbxgi: 

^id«7  t€  ted  hkt  <hik/^,  X  .Vi  itM  t~t  n  miz'J. 


The  laft  SPEECH  and  dying  ADVICE  of 


poor'  Julian, 


Who  was  Executed  the  xxd  of  Alsrck^  1733*  for  the  Murder  of  Mr.  John  Rcf^ers  of  Pemhtkc, 
Written  with  his  own  Hand,  and  delivered  to  the  Publilhcr  the  Day  betore  Ins  Lsec^irion. 

iRcn  my  Childhood  to  Twenty  Years  from  vour  Childhood,  and  joined  your  fclvcs 
of  Age,  I  liv’d  in  a  Family  w’hcre  I  to  Aficmblics  in  which  the  Lord  Jeus  Chnll 
was  learnt  to  Read  and  fay  my  Ca-  i>  rncfl  purely  worHiippcd,  then  let  me  wem 


techifm,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  and  charge  you  to  beware  of  cafting  off  tiio 
Pains  taken  with  me.-  And  in  my  young-  Things  that  arc  good,  left  God  leave  veu  to 
ct  Years  I  was  under  fomc  Convitftions  and  your  Iclves,  and  you  go  on  in  Sm  ctil  vou 
Awakenings,  and  concern’d  about  the  Con-  come  to  the  greateft  ^Vickcdne^s. 

ilitton  of  my  Soul  ; - and  I  had  many  O  take  Warning  by  me  all  of  you,  1  in- 

Wamings  in  the  Providence  of  God  to  turn  treat  you - See  and  fear  and  no  more 

from  ray  Sins——-  But  I  have  (and  I  dcfirc  fo  wickedly  as  I  have  done, 

to  lament  it)  abufed  God’s  Patience  and  O  let  mc'oncc  more  intreae  you  all,  cfpeci- 
Goodnefs  to  me,  and  apoftatifed  from  God  ally  Servants,  to  beware  of  the  Sin  of  Drun- 
and  good  Beginnings,  and  now  I  have  forl'a-  kennefs,  and  be  obedient  to  your  Mafttrs;' 
ken  God,  he  has  forlakcn  ms,  and  I  acknow-  don’t  run  away  from  them,  nor  get  Drunk,  for 
ledge  he  has  been  juft  in  leaving  me,  fo  that  if  you  do  it  will  bring  you  to  Ruinc  as  it 

3  have  gone  from  bad  to  worfc,  till  for  my  has  done  me. 

Sins  I  am  now  to  die.  I  call  to  you  now  as  one  come  from  the 

Whereas  1  have  been  charged  with  and  tri-  Dead,  to  turn  from  your  evil  Ways  whiicyou 
cd  for  burning  my  Mailer’s  Barn,  I  now  dc-  have  Time,  and  not  put  cfT your  Repentance 
elate  as  a  dying  Nfan  that  I  did  not  do  it,  to  another  Day,  left  you  then  call  and  God 
nor  was  I  any  way  privy  to  it.  will  not  anfwcr  you. 

I  acknowledge  I  deferve  to  die,  and  would  My  Maftcr  often  told  me  that  my  Sins 


confcls  cfpecially  my  Drunkcnncls  and  Sab¬ 
bath-breaking,  which  have  led  me  to  this 
great  Sin  for  which  I  now  die. 

I  dcfirc  therefore  that  all,  and  cfpecially 
Servants,  would  cake  Warning  by  me  ;  I  am 


would  bring  me  to  this,  but  I  little  thought 
that  it  would  be  fo. 

I  return  my  hearty  Thanks  to  the  Rcr.' 
Miniftcrs  who  liavc  taken  Pams  to  alhft  me 
in  preparing  for  my  latter  F.nd,  And  as  I 


a  dying  Man,  juft  going  to  leave  this  World,  dcfirc  to  be  forgiven,  fo  I  forgive  all  Man- 
and  the  Thoughts  of  it  terrify  me,  knowing  kind.' 

how  unfit  I  am  to  appear  before  my  Judge.  Thcfc  Things  I  deelaic  freely  and  volun- 

O  beware  of  finning  as  I  have  done — —  carily,  and  dcfirc  Mr.  F!'ct  to  Print  the  fame 
Beware  of  Drunkcnncls,  of  Sabbath-breaking,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Living:  And  I  do 
and  of  running  away  from  your  Mafters,  a.nd  hereby  utterly  difown  and  Jife.'aini  all  ocher 
don’t  put  away  the  Thoughts  of  Death  and  Speeches,  Papers  or  Declarations  tluc  may  be 
of  Judgment:  1  once  put  thcfc  Things  far  printed  in  my  Name,  as  Witnefs  my  Hand 


away,  but  now  they  etc  near,  and  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  appear  belorc  my  great  and  tcnible 
Judge,  which  furprizeth  me  beyond  what  I 
2m  able  to  c\p:eli. 

If  you  have  been  imlrucled  and  catecr.i/ed 


this  xtft.  of  iMjrch,  i  753. 

VViinfft 

Zach.  Trcfcctt. 


Julian. 
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The  masters,  then,  had  government  and  law  on  their 
side,  both  the  ministry  and  the  tremendous  might  of  custom 
endorsing  the  Institution  of  bound  labor,  whether  the  In¬ 
dividual  wss  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  a  partner  to  an 


enforceable  labor  contract.  They  could  point  at  punish¬ 
ments  on  earth  and  warn  of  everlasting  punishments  in  a 
vividly-conceived  elsewhere — all  for  running  away — and  yet 
the  servants  ran. 

That  the  servants  ran  Is  eloquently  attested  to  in  a 
deposition  concerning  one  William  Warrener  whose  sale  to 


Richard  Brabrook  was  like  the  phrase  In  a  marriage  contract 
"for  better  or  for  worse,"  for  he  was  sold  "living  or  dying, 

36 

staying  or  running..."  And  Just  as  the  masters  developed 
legal  and  social  techniques  to  cut  down  the  incidence  of 


running  away,  or  Its  cost  to  the  owners,  the  servants  de¬ 
veloped  techniques  to  Increase  their  chances  of  obtaining 
and  maintaining  freedom:  avenues  of  escape,  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  sustenance,  clothes,  transportation,  and  ways  to 
disguise  their  status  as  servants,  if  apparent. 


[ftn.  35  cont.l  Campbell's  After  Soule  by  Death  are  Separated 
From  their  Bodies,  They  come  to  Judgement  Asserted  In  a 

Sermon  Deliver'd  At... the  Day  of  the  Execution  of  John  Hamil¬ 


ton...  [with  his  Confepsion  and  Dying  Warning]  ^Boston,  1738); 

Decleration  and  Confegsion  of  Jeffrey.  A  Nerro.  who  was  exe- 

cute(3~~at  Worcester.  Oct.  17.  17^5.  for  the  Kurder  of  Mrs. 

Tebethe  Sendford.  at  Kendon....  (boston.  17^5 ) #  Klchael 

Wlgglegworth* e  Day  of  Poo m  had  a  place  for  runaways  In  hell, 
right  amongst  the  other  goats.  Perry  Miller  and  Thomas  H, 
Johnson,  eds.  The  Puritans.  593,  verse  28, 


36.  Essex  County  Court.  Ill,  28  (I68I), 
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To  thoee  living’  neer  the  eea,  or  to  whom  the  eea  was 

accessible,  there  was  a  convenient  route  of  escape.  From 

the  earliest  times  It  beckoned  to  thoee  who  wished  to  be 

relieved  from  oppressive  masters  or  unbearable  restraint.  As 

early  as  1635.  six  servants  achieved  ternoorary  escape  by  flee- 

37 

Ing  from  the  Bey  Colony  in  a  stolen  shallop.  Others  got 

aboprd  ehlos  In  harbor,  having  hopes  of  escape  or  promises  of 

38 

employment.  To  these  hardy  souls,  the  newspapers  of  the  day 

give  eloquent  testimony  In  one  advertisement  after  another. 

The  New  England  Courant.  In  listing  a  runaway,  told  Its 

readers  that  the  servant  In  question  was  Inclined  to  hide  on 

ships  anknown  to  their  captains  In  hopes  of  stowing  away. 

Another  warned  that  an  absconding  servant  was  familiar  with 

the  ways  of  the  selling-man  and  might  try  to  "get  off  by  sea," 

A  third  resignedly  reported  that  "Tls  supposed  some  111- 

mlnded  oerson  has  enticed  him  [aboard]  to  be  carry 'd  off 
39* 

After  1718,  when  the  law  against  transporting  serv¬ 
ants  out  of  the  province  was  strengthened.  It  became  general 
practice  to  append  to  these  advertisements  a  word  to  "All 
Masters  of  Vessels..."  cautioning  them  to  avoid  the  penalty 


37.  Vlnthrop's  Journal.  I,  158,  For  other  attempts  to 
escooe  by  eea  In  a  small  boat  see:  Suffolk  County  Court.  I, 
184  (1672);  Courant.  Key  4-11.  17241  Gazette.  Sent.  2840ct. 
5,  1741, 

38.  Essex  Countj  Court.  VIII,  205  (1679);  MSS.  Essex 
Sessions,  I,  n.p,  (June  27,  1704,  case  of  John  Monant); 
Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  176  (1672), 

39.  In  that  order:  o’uly  6-13,  1724;  N.E.  Journal.  June 
12,  1732;  Feb.  14,  1732,  For  others  see:  Evening-Post .  Aug, 
8,  1743,  Apr.  28,  1746;  Feb.  24,  1746;  Apr.  6,'  1747. 
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of  the  lew  in  euch  caees* 

Apparently  the  penalty  of  the  law  did  not  encourage 
mastere  of  veeeele  to  enquire  too  carefully  into  the  back¬ 
ground  of  prospective  passengers  or  employees.  Freouently 
short  on  labor,  always  willing  to  pick  up  an  honest  shil¬ 
ling  or  two  for  passengers,  and  not  above  selling  someone 
else' 8  servant  in  another  port,  the  occasional  captain  who 
willy-nilly  aided  a  fugitive  to  escape  must  not  have  had  to 
search  his  soul  too  deeply  to  find  the  answer  "yes"  within 
it.  That  most  famous  runaway  of  all,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
relates  that  his  brother,  aware  that  Benjamin  was  about  to 
leave  him,  had  warned  all  printers  in  town  not  to  employ  the 
youth.  The  father,  elding  with  the  elder  Franklin  boy,  would 
have  stopped  benjamin's  leaving  had  he  left  openly* 


Ky  friend  Collins,  therefore,  undertook  to  manage  a 
little  for  me,  Ke  agreed  with  the  captain  of  a  New 
York  sloop  for  my  peesame,  under  the  notion  of  my 
being  a  young  acquaintance  of  his,  that  had  got  a 
naughty  girl  with  child,  whose  friends  would  compel 
me  to  marry  her,  end  therefore  I  could  not  appear 
or  come  away  publicly.  So  I  sold  some  of  my  books 
to  raise  a  little  money,  was  taken  on  board  privately, 
and  as  we  had  a  fair  wind,  in  three  days  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  New  York,,,, 


Even  without  the  captain's  assent,  acquired  by  some  such 
simple  and  plausible  subterfuge,  the  sea  beckoned.  All  the 
way  from  Marblehead  to  Plymouth  came  Pompey,  Negro  servant  on 
the  run,  looking  for  a  friendly  forecastle  to  hide  in.  For 
some  reason  the  good  ship  More-Har-pton  in  Plymouth  Harbor 


4o,  Franklin,  Autobiography . . , , 


25-26. 
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apnealed  to  him  and  there  he  renalned  undetected  when  the 
ship  was  searched.  Not  until  the  second  day  at  sea  was  he 
discovered,  and  while  he  was  not  taken  back,  preeumsbly  he 
did  not  ride  as  a  free  passenger  to  Oporto,  Portugal,  the 
ship's  destination.  The  captain,  an  honest  man,  hoped  to 
ship  him  beck  from  there,  but  falling  to  find  a  vessel  home¬ 
ward  bound,  kept  him  aboard  until  the  shores  of  England  were 
reached.  There  Pompey  eluded  his  captors,  shipped  before  the 
mast  as  a  free  man,  but  was  recognized  end  recaptured  In 
Cadiz  by  a  Captain  John  Hastle,  who  returned  him  to  his  mas¬ 
ter,  His  private  sasra  ended  with  hie  sale,  quite  orobably 

41 

to  a  less  happy  clime  In  the  Vest  Indies, 

Whether  he  fled  by  sea  or  land,  the  runaway  had  to  have 
clothes,  and  food,  or  goods  or  money  which  he  could  exchange 
for  these  basic  necessities,  and  If  possible,  some  means  of 
transportation  better  than  his  own  two  legs.  This  took  some 
planning  as  well  as  some  stealing.  Consequently  he  often 
deliberately  became  a  thief,  as  well  as  a  runaway.  He  stole 
food,  clothes,  cash,  silverware — almost  anything  he  could 
get  his  hands  on  and  carry;  and  he  stole  canoes,  boats,  and 


41,  KSS.  Mass.  Archives,  IX,  182-185  (1724-1727);  House 
Journals .  VI,  277;  VII,  290-291;  IX,  9-19.  Greene,  The  ^egro 
In  Colonial  New  England....  164-165,  treats  this  as  a  case 
of  abduction.  He  used  only  the  Archives,  but  the  Kpuee 
Journals  show  clearly  that  It  was  more  likely  a  case  of  a 
runaway.  The  original  Captain  was  fined  and  assessed  damages, 
he  attempted  to  get  the  General  Court  to  distinguish  in  the 
law  between  those  who  deliberately  elded  a  runaway  and  those 
wh '  unwittingly  dl(3  so.  The  General  Court  refused,  but  re¬ 
mitted  his  fine. 
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42 

horeee — elitost  anything:  he  could  e:et  onto  or  Into, 

Such  behavior  <31d  not  endear  him  to  hie  master  or  to  those 
along  hie  route  whom  he  stole  or  might  steal,  and 

when  captured,  he  paid  dearly  for  It;  treble  damages,  fre¬ 
quently  worked  out  In  long  months  of  planning  for  his  next 
escape ,  Certainly  some  absconders  were  confirmed  thieves 
who  fled  to  escape  punishment  for  their  misdeeds,  but  the 
majority  of  them  probably  made  a  temporary  virtue  of  ne¬ 
cessity  without  becoming  or  having  been  addicted  to  the 
light-fingered  habit. 

Some  did  become  addicted,  however,  but  to  running  away 
rather  than  to  thievery,  for  If  they  failed  to  obtain  free¬ 
dom  the  first  or  second  time,  they  would  try  a  third  or 
fourth.  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  in  every  case  of  a 
repeater  whether  the  charge  of  absconding  should  have  been 
reduced  to  mere  temporary  absence  for  an  evening  or  day 
without  Intent  of  leaving  service.  This  is  particularly 


42.  A  case  In  1673  illustrates  this  very  well.  Five 
servants  (one  a  Negro)  spent  a  month  in  planning  their 
escape.  One  stole  two  horses  with  saddles  and  bridles, 
another  stole  several  articles  of  clothing  from  his 
master's  eon.  Suffolk  County  Court.  I,  249-250  (1673). 
About  one-third  of  the  cases  of  running  away  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  courts  Involve  theft  as  well.  See  appendix  G. 
Freouently  the  newspaper  advertisements  list  goods  stolen 
by  runaways  as  well  as  the  runaway  himself.  For  examples 
see:  News-Letter,  Sept.  2-9,  1725;  Aug,  14-21,  1740; 
Gazette 


_ _ _  Nov,  "2-9,  1720;  Nov,  2-9,  1730;  N.E.  Journal,  Dec, 

2,  1/2^;  J-iay  18,  173^;  Courant .  Kay  17-24,  1725.  For  serv¬ 
ants  who  stole  boats  or  horses  seeJ  Plym,  Rees.,  II,  204 
(1660/1);  MSS,  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  53»  number 
(Case  of  Jerathmeel  Bowers,  Key  18,  1669);  Suffolk  County 
Court .  I,  249-250  (1673);  MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  I, 

228  (1684);  Essex  County  Court.  II,  254  (I665);  Post-Boy, 
Nov,  25,  1745;  Gazette,  Sept,  20,  1748;  N.E,  J ou rna l‘, '  Aug , 
12,  1732;  Feb.  ^6,"  1733;  and  footnote  37. 
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true  In  light  of  the  evidence  from  other  colonies  where 
masters  would  charge  running  away  for  the  briefest  un¬ 
authorized  absence  In  order  to  obtain  extensions  of  their 

43 

servant’s  time.  Thus  one  suspects  that  the  misdeeds  of 
Edward  Stone,  in  1672,  of  running  away  fourteen  or  fifteen 
times,  and  William  Cheeney  In  1680  of  more  than  twenty  at¬ 
tempts  In  eighteen  months,  were  more  likely  brief  periods 

of  abeene  without  permission  rather  than  a  sustained  series 

44 

of  attempts  to  achieve  freedom.  Nevertheless,  frequent 
cases  of  repeaters  who  made  definite  attempts  to  strike  out 


43.  See  Smith,  Colonists  In  Bondage, , , .  268-269;  Morris, 
Government  end  Labor,,,.  43^ff~.  Many  servants  were  charged 
with  temporary  absenteeism,  and,  apparently,  had  no  Inten¬ 
tion  of  running  away.  Others  quit,  not  to  run  but  to  work 
for  another  master.  See:  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  4  (1702); 
177  (1708);  III,  69-70  (1720/1);  267  (1723).  No  time  was 
added.  In  at  least  one  case,  a  servant  who  left  without 
leave  to  visit  relatives  and  returned  nine  days  later,  time 
was  threatened  to  be  added  for  an  obvious  absence  without 
leave  rather  than  for  running  away.  See:  MSS,  Middlesex 
Court  Files,  file  29,  number  1901  (l662).  No  disposition 

by  the  court  could  be  found, 

44.  County  Court,  V,  23;  MSS.  Suffolk  County 
Court,  I J  3^  (1680) .  In  the  latter  case,  Cheeney  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  sold  out  of  t}ie  country  since  "no  means  used" 
could  reclaim  him  from  his  evil  ways.  The  earliest  case 
of  repeated  running  was  in  I636,  when  one  William  Dodg'e 
boy  was  shioped  for  such  behavior,  Essex  County  Court~I. 

4,  In  the  following  year  another  servant',  Merinaduke  Bar- 
ton  or  Barnecton,  began  a  career  of  desertion  which 
brought  him  Into  court  three  times  In  four  years.  Ibid , . 

1,  6,  8,  20,  For  other  repeaters  see:  MSS,  Indenture  of 
John  Humphreys  (1679)  In  "Inhabitants-  l695-4i8t  of  &  In¬ 
dentures  of  Apprentices";  N.E,  Journal.  Aug,  24,  1736; 

May  18,  1736;  Nov,  11,  1740;  News-Letter.  Aug,  26-Sept,  2, 
1736;  Oct.  11,  1739;  Aug.  15-22,  173^;  Evening-Post.  Mar, 
10,  1740  and  June  2,  1740;  Oct,  25,  1742;  Gazette;  Sept, 

20,  1748;  Apr,  4,  1/49,  For  court  cases  see  appendix  G, 
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on  their  ovn  Indicate  that  the  fear  of  Dunietunent  and  the 
now  known  hazards  would  not  down  the  desire  to  be  one's 
own  man.  The  punishment  for  such  repeated  misbehavior  was, 
of  course,  more  severe;  but  even  that  knovrledge  failed  to 
keep  some  from  mmnlnjt  a  second  and  a  third  time.  In 
repeatedly  runnlm?,  they  learned  to  disguise  themselves  as 
free  persons,  to  change  their  appearance  so  as  not  to  con¬ 
form  to  their  description  in  advertisements,  to  hide  by  day 
and  run  by  night;  and  this  knowledge  passed  on  to  others 
who  Intended  to  abscond.  They  cut  off  their  hair  if  it  was 
distinctive,  wore  men's  clothes  If  they  were  women,  changed 
their  names,  brazenly  assumed  the  status  of  free  persons. 
For  example,  Caesar,  Negro  of  Samuel  Bass  of  Boston,  pre¬ 
tended  he  was  named  John  Kallott,  free-born  son  of  a 
Jamaican  Negro  sent  to  Boston  for  his  education.  Another, 
English  servant  lad,  John  Kirby,  raised  money  for  his  keep 
by  pretending  to  be  the  servant  of  several  masters  and 
thereby  taking  uo  money  and  goods  in  Boston  in  their  names , 
A  third  was  advertised  as: 


^5,  Three  of  the  servants  who  were  chained  or  col¬ 
lared  were  repeaters,  as  were  two  of  those  who  were 
branded.  K£S,  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  -8^  (1681);  Essex 
County  Court.  I,  8  (1638);  V,  230-231  (1673);  IV, 

(1670);  Assistants.  I ,  200  ( I68I ) , 
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A  Nearro  Man  nemed  Cato .  a  tell  veil  eet  Fellow, 

Aj?ed  e'o5’j.t  25  Yeers,  speaks  Env:lleh  pretty  well, 
hee  lost  all  hie  toes  by  the  Froet  In  Maryland, 
where  r.e  orectlced  runlng  away  for  sone  Years, 
hie  Way  is  to  hide  in  the  Day  Time,  end  travel 
in  the  ^ia:ht  in  the  V/oods,  and  kill  Fowls,  Shoata 
&c,  for  his  euDport, 

46 

In  viewing  the  problem  of  the  runaway,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  think  of  him  as  always  alone,  unbefriended, 
making  a  lonely  decision  to  run,  and  once  run,  huddling  in 
a  cave,  or  wallowing  in  a  swampy  mosquito  land  while  the 
master  and  hie  neighbors  cried  the  countryside  for  him;  or 
as  eating  rats  In  a  ship's  hold  while  stale  seepage  sloshed 
about  hie  frost-bitten  toes.  Such  a  picture  would  cer¬ 
tainly  evoke  syrroathy  from  the  flintiest  heart;  but  in 
actual  practice,  the  servant  may  as  well  have  embarked 
upon  his  adventure  with  the  advice  of  a  friend  still  sound¬ 
ing  in  hie  ear,  worn  clothes  provided  by  a  kindly  farmer  or 
artisan,  warmed  his  toes  at  the  hearth  of  a  relative,  a 
countryman  equally  hostile  to  the  English,  or  a  gullible 
rustic,  while  his  host  helped  him  remove  the  marks  of  this 
servitude. 


46,  Cut  off  hair,  or  suspected  of  doing  so;  Evening- 
ioet,  Sept.  19,  1737;  July  23,  1750;  Journal.  Aug,  5, 

1734.  Wore  Men's  clothes:  Suffolk  County  Court.  II,  IO63 
(1679);  Evening-Post .  Get.  8,  1743.  Changed  names: 
Evening-Post.  Get.  2^^  1742;  Feb,  24  1746;  N.E.  Journal ^ 

Her,  24,  1729;  Courent .  Nov.  5-12,  1722.  Caesar:  N .£, 
Journal.  Mar,  2^,  1729.  Kirby  Courant .  Dec.  17-24,  1722, 
Quotation:  Gazette .  Aor,  4,  1749.  For  another  Negro  adver¬ 
tised  as  running  by  night,  hiding  by  day,  see  ibid. . 

Sent.  20,  1743.  This  man  took  a  halter  with  him  in  hopes 
of  stealing  a  horse. 
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Henry  Spencer,  for  example,  admitted  staylns'  all  night 

at  one  John  Upton’ e  houee,  intending  to  leave  the  next  day. 

However,  getting  ae  far  as  ’Jenhem,  he  heard  a  hue  and  cry 

out  for  him,  and  he  returned  to  Hptcn'a  houee.  He  told  hia 

host  then  that  he  was  a  runaway.  That  evening  they  cade  him 

a  new  pair  of  trousers  out  of  linen,  and  Upton  started  him 

off  the  next  day  toward  Andover,  Thus  many  a  servant  was 

advised  to  abscond,  was  helped  in  his  planning,  was  given 

transportation,  concealed  in  flight,  fed  and  clothed,  or 

47 

helped  in  some  unspecified  manner. 

Even  if  he  did  not  find  friends  on  his  way,  he  may 
have  started  with  some,  for  running  away  together  was  one 
of  the  earliest  forms  of  Joint  action  developed  by  the 
American  worker.  It  precedes  any  form  of  collective  action 
on  the  part  of  artisans  in  Massachusetts,  and  is  a  persis¬ 
tent  phenomenon  throughout  the  period,  involving  almost 
one-fifth  of  those  who  ran. 

For  example,  Thomas  Jackson,  Richard  Stinnings,  and 
Daniel  Croee,  along  with  a  non-eervant,  Arthur  Peach,  gained 


47.  Essex  County  Court.  HI,  264-265  (1665).  Advice 
in  planning  escape:  ir id , .  I,  6  (1637);  IH,  278  (I665); 

M5S,  Middlesex  Court  riles,  file  74,  no  number  (Jan,  24, 
I670/I,  case  of  Richard  Hancock);  Suffolk  County  Court.  I, 

186  (1672);  II,  II58  (1679/80);  MSS,  Hampshire  County  uourt, 
I,  68  (1683).  Tranecortfitlon;  M.H.S.,  4  (^olls . .  VI,  135- 
136  (1635);  Suffolk  County  Court. ^ I.  176  T 1672) ;  Essex 
County  Court,  VII,  205  ( 16791*.  Concealed  in  flight:  As- 
gj^tante .  II,  122  (16^2/3);  MSS,  Plymouth  Sessions,  iV^  l49 
(1741727.  Miscellaneous  helo:  Essex  County  Court.  Vllt,  l42- 
1^3  (1681);  Plym,  Rece..  VI,  104  (1682/3 Sibley « s  Harvard 
Oradnates .  iV,  '340  (circa  1725).  MSS  Middlesex  Court  Files, 
lile  58,  no  number  (case  of  Henery  Hall,  June  20,  1671), 

Hall,  a  servant,  gave  food  to  a  runaway. 
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notorlety  and  a  email  niche  In  history  when  they  were  de¬ 
scribed  by  Governor  Bradford  as  running  away  together. 


.This  Arthur  Peach  was  ye  cheefe  of  them,  and  ye 
ring  leader  of  all  ye  rest,  Ke  was  lustie  and 
a  desperate  yonge  man,  end  1-uid  been  one  of  ye 
Bouldiers  in  ye  Peauente  warr,  and  had  done  as 
good  eerviee  ae  ye  most  ther,  and  one  of  ye  for- 
wardest  in  any  atte;.pte.  And  being  now  out  of 
means,  and  loath  to  worke,  and  falling  to  idle 
courses  &  company,  he  Intended  to  goe  to  ye 
Dutch  olantation;  and  had  alured  these  3.,  being 
other  mens  servants  and  eoprentlces,  to  goe  with 
him.  But  another  cause  ther  was  allso  of  his 
secret  going  away  in  this  maner;  he  was  not  only 
rune  into  debte,  but  he  had  gott  a  maid  with 
child... a  mans  servante  in  ye  towne,,..The  other 
3.  coraolotting  with  him,  rane  away  from  their 
raalsters  in  the  night,  end  could  not  be  heard  of, 
for  they  went  not  ye  ordlnarie  way,  but  shaped 
such  a  course  as  they  thought  to  avoyd  ye  pursute 
of  any, 

^8 

More  than  thirty-five  servants  soiight  to  emulate  this 

49 

group  in  the  seventeenth  century,  while  in  the  next  half 

century,  forty-one  instances  of  Joint  action  Involved  more 

50 

then  eighty  servants.  Most  of  the  latter  were  twosomes. 


48.  Bradford’s  History.  432-433  (I638).  One  servant 
escaped.  The  others  were  executed  for  murder  of  an  Indian, 
whom  they  stopped  while  resting  on  their  Journey, 

49.  Assistants,  II,  97  (l64o);  Suffolk  County  Court, 

I,  249-250  (1673);  MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Piles,  file  16, 

number  74o  (1660/1);  file  70,  no  number  (case  of  Henery 
Hell  and  Caleb  Blease,  May  3,  l674j;flle  74,  no  number 
(cas'*  of  Richard  Hancock,  Jan,  24,  1670/1)*  MSS,  Middle¬ 
sex  County  Court,  I,  190-191  (1659);  MSS  Suffolk  County 
Court,  I,  7^75  (1681);  l4l  (1682);  143  U682/3);  64  (I68O/I) 

II,  376  (1690),  One  grouo  of  undetermined  slxe  plus  one 
group  of  six  nreceded  the  Peach  gang.  See  Assistants .  II, 

51  (1634/5);  and  k'inthrop's  Journal.  I,  I58  (1635). 

50.  MSS,  Bristol  Sessions,  II,  87  (1705);  N.F.  Journal, 

Dec.  2,  1728;  Oct.  11  1731;  Oct.  18,  1731;  Aug.  21,  1732; 

Aor.  21,  1735;  Apr.  24,  1739;  Apr,  22,  1740;  Sept,  I6  [cont,] 
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but  bIx  Included  three  or  more.  The  moat  epectecular 

of  those  occurred  in  174l  when  several  "Bleck  slavea," 

captured  on  a  Spanish  prize,  eecaped  from  Boston  Harbor 

with  several  Massachusetts  Ne^^roes  in  a  stolen  longboat^ 

Unfortunately  for  them,  they  were  recovered  in  Barnstable 
51 

Bay. 

The  psychological  advantage  of  having  a  companion  on 
one's  strike  for  freedom  must  have  been  conciderable,  for 
servants  not  only  were  willing  to  take  members  of  the  op¬ 
posite  sex  with  them  desolte  the  possibility  of  being 
52 

slowed  down,  but  were  willing  to  Ignore  the  racial  baiv 
rlers,  as  Negroes,  whites,  and  Indians  ran  away  together. 
For  a  white  to  do  this  v;ae  quite  risky:  being  with  a  Negro 
or  Indian  ma(3e  him  liable  to  be  stopped  wherever  he  went. 
Nevertheless,  the  real  or  imagined  desperateness  of  their 
situation  made  several  willing  to  run  the  risk.  For 
example,  in  1724,  an  Irishman,  a  Negro  woman,  and  two  Negro 
men,  had  run  away  in  a  stolen  shallop.  Pursued,  they  ran 


Cftn,  50  cont.l  1740;  June  23,  1741;  News-Letter.  June  20« 

27,  1715;  Nov.  19-26,  1730;  Dec.  18-25,  1735;  Sept.  22-29, 

1737;  Aug.  10,  1749;  Gazette.  Oct.  19-26,  1730;  Get.  1734; 

Sept.  26-Oct.  3,  1737;  Oct.  17-24,  1737;  July  2-9,  1739;/v,^,/v,/m 
Sent.  25,  1744;  Dec.  22,  1747;  Jan.  26,  1748;  Oct.  17,  1749;. 
Evening-Post.  Oct.  20,  1735;  Oct.  3,  1737;  July  17,  1738;  ^ 

Mar.  l3,  1742;  Feb.  7,  1743;  l^y  2,  1743;  Dec.  29,  1746; 

Jan.  4,  1748. 

51.  Gazette.  Sent.  28-Oct.  5,  1741;  and  News-Letter. 

Sept.  24— Oct,  1,  1741,  They  had  already  been  scld.  For  other 
cases  Involving  three  or  more  servants  see:  Courent .  Kay  4-11 
1724  (four);  N  .E.  Journal.  Jen.  2,  1739  UixT;  Evening-Post. 

Kay  9  1743  (four);  Gazette.  Apr.  12,  1748  (three); "Sent.  26, 

1749  (three). 


52.  Gazette.  Sept.  25,  1744;  Evening-Post.  Oct.  20,  1735, 
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53 

aground  and  were  captured  by  a  boat  from  a  man  of  war. 
Apoarently  the  desire  for  freedom  pro/^ed  stronger  than 
racial  bars, 

Tt  Is  certain  that  the  desire  for  freedom  was  not 
restricted  to  any  one  race.  Out  of  the  669  runaway  serv¬ 
ants  located  before  1751»  391  were  whites,  191  were 
Negroes,  seventy-two  were  Indians,  and  fifteen  were  Negro 
or  Indian  mulattoes.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  the  male  sex, 
for  fifty-four  of  the  669  were  women \or  girls.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  an  overwhelming  Imajorlty  were  white, 
but  towards  the  middle  of  the  next  century,  Negroes  began 

to  outnumber  them.  Thus  in  seven  of  the  years  between 

5^ 

1738  and  17^9  the  blacks  took  first  place. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  no  conclusions  can  be  reached 
concerning  the  effective  achievement  of  freedom  by  the 
runaways.  As  far  as  white  servants  are  concerned  In  the 

55 

eighteenth  century,  the  majority  probably  got  away. 
Certainly  the  number  of  advertisements  far  exceeded  the 


53.  Courant .  May  ^11,  172^.  For  others  seel  Suf¬ 
folk  County  Court,  I,  249-250  (1673.  four  whites  and  a 
Negro);  N.£.  Journal.  Dec.  2,  1728  (Indian  and  white); 
NeWB-4etter .  Dec ,  18-25,  1735  (Indian  and  white);  Sept, 
22-29,  1737  (Negro  and  white);"  Aug,  10,  1749  (Negro  and 
white);  Gazette .  Sept.  26-Oct.  3,  1737  (white  and  Negro); 
Evening-Post.  Oct,  3,  1737  (Negro  end  white), 

54.  The  years  are  1738,  1740,  1742,  1745,  1746,  174? 
and  1749,  Blacks  also  outnumbered  the  whites  In  1693. 
1719,  and  1727, 

55.  See  Smith,  Colonlste  in  Bondage....  269-270, 
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number  of  casee  broup^ht  up  In  the  courte.  'while  this  should 
be  moderated  somewhat  by  the  possibility  that  masters  for¬ 
gave  and  forgot  when  a  servant  was  returned,  or  that  the  case 
was  handled  by  a  local  Justice  >rtiOb*j  records  are  lost,  it 
stands  substantially.  In  the  case  of  Negroes,  however,  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  points  the  other  way, 

Negroes,  in  the  first  place,  would  be  far  easier  to 
detect,  despite  the  existence  of  free  Negroes  in  the  larger 
towns.  The  frequent  repetition  of  advertisements  for  an  In¬ 
dividual  -clave  suggests  that  I’unnlng  a  notice  in  the  newspaper 
was  not  an  idle  gesture,  but  one  productive  of  results.  Finally, 

there  were  few  pl&ces  that  a  Negro  could  go  and  live  in  asstir- 

56 

ance  that  he  v/ould  not  be  molested,  unless  he  had  papers  of 
manumission,  and  quite  likely,  some  friend  to  post  a  bond 
to  the  town  he  entered  that  he  would  not  become  a  charge. 

This  must  be  weighed  against  the  rare  appearance  of  a  Negro 
in  court  on  runaway  charges.  While  he  too  may  have  been 
pxmished  by  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  it  Is  more  likely  that 
his  master,  himself,  handed  out  a  whipping.  Moreover,  since 
Negroes  were  already  slaves,  having  no  property  or  financially 


56.  One  exception  wps  that  Negroes  (and  perhaps  whites 
and  Indians)  camped  out  in  the  woods  for  varying  lengths  of 
time.  The  N,E.  Journal  for  Dec,  2,  17^  reports  a  Negro 
running  away  end  suggests  that  he  hes  joined  the  Negroes  in 
Needham  woods.  Another  possible  hiding  place  would  be  with 
the  Indians  or  the  French,  It  may  have  been  difficult  to 
locate  a  runaway  Negro  even  in  Boston,  however.  Thus  one 
advertisement  states  that  the  runaway  in  question  was  well 
known  in  town  end  hod  been  seen  there  as  well  as  in  New 
Town  "going  to  his  Whore,..,"  Post-Boy.  Apr,  26,  17^2, 
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r^eponelble  frien-^e,  the  master  hed  nothin?:  to  Rein  from 
tehlrv?  them  to  court.  Thue  If  the  I<'egro  had  not  damaged 
another  oerson's  property,  his  master  would  be  wise  to 

57 

avoid  the  expense  of  a  court  suit.  Whatever  the  answer, 
the  slsmlflcant  thing  is  that  escape  was  tried,  eometlmee 
with  success,  and  that  to  some  servants,  every  road  looked 
like  freedom  road. 

It  remains  to  be  asked,  why  did  servants  run  away? 

The  answer,  like  that  to  any  question  concerning  a  complex 
social  problem.  Is  many  sided.  Specifically,  there  were 
probably  as  many  answers  ae  there  were  servants  who  ab¬ 
sconded;  and  these  answers  lie  within  the  context  of  a 
wider  problem:  the  totality  of  servant  protest  against  the 
system. 

Obviously,  some  servants  like  Thomas  Starbuck  and 
Jerathmeel  Bowers  of  Middlesex  County,  were  lazy,  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  Irresponsible  by  our  standards  as  vrell  as  the 
standards  of  their  own  day,  Starbuck,  for  example,  could 
give  no  reason  for  running  away.  Upon  examination,  the 
court  found  him  to  be  idle.  His  co-workers,  on  the  farm  of- 
Benjamin  Crane,  testified  that  he  had  no  cause  for  desertion 


57.  For  a  Negro  posting  a  bond  v;lth  the  town  of  Boston 
to  save  the  town  any  expense  If  he  should  become  destitute, 
see  MSS,  Boston  Public  Welfare  Bepartment,  17^7  File, 
January  13,  17^7  (Bbcnezer  Prince).  Such  posting  of  bonds 
was  a  common  practice.  The  authority  on  the  New-England 
Neero,  Lorenzo  Johnston  Oreene,  does  not  venture  to  guess 
what  nercentag-e  of  them  escaped  permanently,  Greene,  The 
Negro  In  Colonial  Kew  England.,,.  149, 
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58 

but  wee  a  "rmewey  lylnp  boy.,,,"  Bowers  was  even  more 
Irresponsible,  He  went  riding;  on  a  neighbor's  horse  dur¬ 
ing  haying,  and  was  out  all  night  without  leave  during 
husking  time.  Admonished  by  the  selectmen,  he  pled  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  law,  and  was  let  go.  Instead  of  reforming,  he 
immediately  celebrated  the  leniency  of  the  authorities  by 
drinking  in  an  ordinary  the  rest  of  the  day  end  by  staying 
out  all  night,  Subseouently  he  Ignored  hie  chores,  threat¬ 
ened  to  knock  a  hole  in  his  master's  head,  frightened  his 
mistress  (whom  he  called  an  "Cordlnjary  whore,  burnt-talle 
Bitch  &  hopping  toad..."),  so  that  she  would  not  stay  alone 
with  him,  took  the  house  door  off  Its  hinges,  and  finally 

ran  away  stealing  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  horse  from  a 

59 

neighbor  to  help  him  on  his  way.  Such  Intransigence, 
reprehensible  as  it  wee,  must  still  be  recognized  as  un¬ 
willingness  to  be  forever  at  some  one  else's  business,  even 
if  the  "forever"  was  only  a  few  years.  Other  servants  ran 
away  simply  to  escape  what  they  considered  to  be  exces- 
elve  punishment  for  something  their  masters  considered  at 
"evil  doings,"  With  these,  there  may  have  been  no  con¬ 
scious  awareness  of  a  general  desire  for  freedom,  but  only 
a  particular  desire  for  freedom  from  the  particular  sltu- 


58,  MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  53 »  ho  number 
(case  of  Thomas  Starbuck,  June,  1669). 

59,  Ibid.,  no  number  (case  of  Jerathmeel  Bowers, 
May.  June.  l669).  Cited  in  Morgan.  The  Puritan  Family 
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etlons  In  which  they  found  themeelves.  Even  eo,  the  fear 

of  punishment  may  well  have  been  the  decisive  factor  In 

making  them  come  to  the  conclusion  that  independence  at 

any  cost  was  better  then  being  another's  servant  for  what- 

60 

ever  length  of  time. 

Certainly  relatively  trivial  things,  compared  with 
the  known  hazards  of  flight,  were  magnified  beyond  the  en¬ 
durance  point  by  the  built-up  pressures  of  being  con-. 

stantly  at  another's  beck  and  call,  until  the  walk  down  the 

61 

road  seemed  the  next  logical  move  to  make.  Others  left 
because  they  felt  they  were  inadequately  clothed,  or  fed, 
or  because  they  could  nc  longer  face  the  probability  or 

62 

possibility  of  excessive  physical  abuse  by  their  masters. 


60.  For  examples  see:  Winthrop  Papers.  IV,  232-233 
(l64o/l);  MSS,  Middlesex  County  Court,  HI,  4?  (1672); 
Evening-Post.  Feb.  13,  1749;  Post-Boy .  Jan.  21,  1740; 
News-Letter.  Aug.  15-22,  1734, 

61.  An  example  of  subsurface  discontent  brought  to 
the  surface  by  a  Beemlngly  trivial  incident  is  the  case 
of  one  Charles  Attwood,  apprentice  to  William  Baker, 
glover,  of  Essex  County.  Attwood 's  father  had  appren¬ 
ticed  him  for  thirteen  years  from  1687  to  1699,  In  the 
writing  of  the  Indenture,  Thomas  Lovell,  apparently  a 
Justice  or  notary,  had  Inadvertently  failed  to  write  "nine" 
after  sixteen  hundred  end  ninety.  In  1696  the  boy's  father 
died,  end  while  he  and  his  mother  were  going  through  the 
father's  papers,  the  indenture  was  discovered  and  read. 

This  made  young  Attwood  greatly  discontented,  although  the 
Indenture  clearly  said  for  thirteen  years,  and  he  ran  away. 
His  master  pursued  and  caught  him  in  Rhode  Island  and 
brought  him  back  for  trial.  The  court  agreed  with  the  mother 
(despite  several  teetlmonies)  and  freed  the  boy  holding  that 
what  was  written  must  stand.  E.I,  Colls . .  XI,  74-80, 

62.  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  HI,  132-133  (1722); 
sex  County  Court.  VII,  74  (1678);  VIH,  91-92  (l68l); 

Maas.  Rees.,  H,  20  (1642);  MSS.  Middlesex  County  [cont,] 
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Not  the  least  attraction  for  weyverd  servants  was 
the  search  for  adventure,  which  often  culminated  in  a 
trip  to  sea,  or  lees  often  In  golnj^  to  war.  For  example, 
the  authorities  had  conelderably  difficulty  In  restrain¬ 
ing  servants  (including  apprentices )  from  Joining  their 
fellows  who  had  already  shipped  aboard  the  man-of-war 
Boston  In  the  Boston  harbor  In  17^8  without  the  permission 
of  their  masters.  From  the  ventage  point  of  an  enlisted 
person  In  His  l-lajesty's  Navy,  they  enjoyed  and  exercised 

63 

the  privilege  of  Insulting  their  former  masters. 

Whatever  the  specific  reasons  for  absconding  from 
their  masters,  and  they  were  many,  behind  them  lay  the 
belief  that  they  could  in  some  way  better  themselves.  Per¬ 
haps  they  could  take  up  cheep  land  In  the  West.  Perhaps, 
like  Franklin,  they  could  find  an  opportunity  to  ply  their 

skill  or  their  strength  alone  to  better  advantage  than  In 

64 

the  normal  course  of  servitude.  Sieves,  of  course,  had 


[ftn.  62  cont.l  Court,  I,  119  and  WSS,  Middlesex  Court  Files, 
file  11,  number  44l  (1656);  file  42,  no  number  (case  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Crane's  Negro,  June  14,  1666).  This  Negro  boy  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  witnesee  as  a  very  bad  character,  "as  full  of 
Bad  ouelltle  almost  as  is  posable  for  a  boy  to  bee,,,,"  The 
constable  who  caught  him  testified  the  boy  said  he  ran  be¬ 
cause  his  master  beet  him  so  often.  He  saw  his  back,  raw 
with  welts,  some  healing,  others  heeled.  When  he  delivered 
the  Negro  to  his  master.  Crane,  he  was  beaten  again  with  a 
small  walnut  rod  and  the  constable  could  hear  the  cry  one- 
ouartar  mile  away, 

63.  Evening-Post .  July  25,  1743,  See  also  Apr,  28, 

1746;  House  Jbume I s .  II,  293  fl720), 

64,  f'lany  years  after  Franklin,  another  printer's  ap¬ 
prentice  whistled  at  his  Indenture  end  absconded,  lealah 
Thomas,  after  an  argument  with  his  master.  In  1765,  Ccont,] 
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llttle  to  lose.  Physical  punlshaent  they  could  receive, 
they  could  be  sold  Into  a  harsher  environment,  but  they 
could  hardly  have  their  period  of  service  extended.  Not 
to  be  overlooked,  In  the  aseesslnp:  of  motivation.  Is  the 
problem  of  aeslmllating  peoples  of  alien  ancestry.  The 
unwillingness  to  adjust  to  a  transplanted  English  culture 
on  the  part  of  Negroes  cannot  have  failed  to  produce  rest¬ 
lessness,  Awareness  of  being  alien  must  have  made  the 
ties  which  bound  one  to  a  master  weaker  than  they  would 
have  been  had  the  servant  wholeheartedly  accepted  his  mas¬ 
ter's  culture  and  mores.  This  factor  take  on  greater  slg- 
niflcene  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  Negroes,  Indians, 
mulattoes,  and  whites  of  non-English  origin  account  for 
more  then  half  of  those  who  ran. 

Unfortunately,  few  runewsys  speak  for  themselves,  and 
we  have  to  rely  heavily  upon  the  words  of  their  masters. 

The  latter  saw  no  petty  grievance  which  would  cause  their 
"well-treated*  help  to  run  away,  Yet,  the  desire  for  free¬ 
dom  had  a  solid  foundation;  particularly  so  If  the  younger 
John  Winthrop's  conception  of  perfection  In  a  servant  was 
widespread,  "You  will  find  her,"  he  wrote  his  mother  about 


[ftn,  64  cont,]  ran  away  to  London  where  he  thought  he 
would  "become  really  competent  In  his  trade,"  Clifford 
K,  Shlpton,  Isaiah  Thomas , , , .  8-9,  Advertisements  such 
as  that  In  the  Evenl ng-Post  for  Nov,  22,  1742  offering 
high  pay  for  shipwrights,  caulkers,  and  smiths  In  Jamaica 
(servant  or  free)  In  Kls  Majesty's  service  must  have 
stimulated  servant  Imaginations, 


p 
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a  eervant  pilrl,  "as  absolutely  and  humbly  at  your  commend 

65 

as  any  that  ever  you  could  have," 

Masters  recogriired  the  significance  of  freedom  to  the 
servants ,  Samuel  Sewell  centered  one  of  his  arguments 
against  the  importation  of  Negores  on  that  very  subject, 
when  he  wrote  J 


Few  can  endure  to  hear  of  a  Negro's  being  made 
free;  and  Indeed  they  can  seldom  use  their  free¬ 
dom  well;  yet  their  continual  asniring  after 
their  forbidden  Libert y,  renders  them  Unwilling 
Servants. 

66 

Benjamin  Wadsworth  analyzed  the  problem  more  compre¬ 
hensively  when  he  wrote,  "Possibly  some  Servants  are  very 
high,  proud,  stout,  they'll  scarce  bear  to  be  commanded  or 
restrained:  they  are  much  for  liberty,"  And  then  he 
spelled  out  that  liberty  the  servants  found  wanting  under 
servitude! 


They  must  have  liberty  for  their  tongues  to  speak 
almost  what  end  when  they  please;  liberty  to  give 
or  receive  visits  of  their  own  accord,  and  when 
they  will;  liberty  to  keep  what  company  they  please; 
liberty  to  be  out  late  on  nights,  to  go  4  come  al¬ 
most  when  they  will,  without  telling  why  or  where¬ 
fore;  such  liberty  they  contend  for,  they  wont  be 
rul'd,  govern'd,  restrain'd;  or  it  may  be  the  work 
they  are  set  about,  they  reckon  'tie  beneath  and 
below  them,  they  wont  etooo  to  do  it,  but  will 
rather  disobey  Masters  or  Mistresses;  such  Servants 


65 .  Winthrop  Papers.  IV,  68—69# 

66.  In  M.H.S,,  1  Proc. .  VII,  162,  Italics  mine. 
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erc  very  wicked.  They  ere  daring  In  their  plain 
dleobedlence  to  God,  their  eborcincble  rebellion 
against  him;  they  trample  God's  law,  his  Author¬ 
ity.  under  their  feet, 

67 


Cotton  Mather  noticed  this  pride  too  and  the  discon¬ 
tent  It  engendered,  equating  It  with  the  pride  of  the  fal- 
len  angels.  But  In  a  sermon  directed  ostensibly  at  Negro 
slaves,  although  manifestly  applicable  to  other  servants  as 
well,  he  seems  to  have  touched  this  major  cause  of  running 
awsy  better  than  any  others 


There  Is  a  Fondness  for  Freedom  In  many  of  you 
who  live  comfortably  In  a  very  easy  servitude, 

69 

And  It  was  time.  Compared  with  other  sections  of  the 
colonial  seaboard,  this  was  an  "easy  servitude,"  What 
Cotton  Mather  did  not  recognize  is  that  for  those  who  had 
a  "Fondness  for  Freedom"  no  servitude  was  easy* 


67,  The  Well-Ordered  Family...,  117-118, 

68,  A  Family  Well-Ordered.,..  66-67* 

69,  Treraenda,,,, 


27. 
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chapter  IX 

Conclusion 


The  English  Puritans  and  Pilgrims,  who  successfully 
built  seventeenth-century  Zlons  on  the  shores  of  the 

f 

present  state  of  Massachusetts,  built  them  In  part  on  a 
system  of  unfree  labor.  The  "Bible  Commonwealths"  passed 
out  of  existence  before  the  end  of  the  century,  but  the 
Institution  of  servitude,  which  had  assured  the  colonists 
that  their  worldly  work  would  be  done,  was  handed  on  In¬ 
tact  to  the  eighteenth-century  residents  of  the  province 
of  ^tessachusetts  Bay,  By  1750»  servitude  was  still  firmly 
established,  end,  by  that  date.  It  had  played  an  ..mportant 
part  In  the  economic  development  of  the  area.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  had  provided  a  means  of  regulating  dangerous  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  society,  and  It  had  proved  successful  as  an 
Institution  for  the  care  of  dependent  Individuals,  In  the 
years  Intervening  between  its  establishment,  and  1750,  many 
changes  occurred:  for  example,  in  the  sources  and  types  of 
bound  labor,  and  in  the  use  of  the  system  as  a  method  of 
social  control.  Meanwhile,  a  servant  class  had  been  created 
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w''0Ee  members  were  relatively  unimportant  as  Individuals, 
but  vho,  aa  a  grouc,  made  a  elRnlflcant  contribution  to 
their  society,  and  left  their  imprint  upon  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

The  Institution  of  servitude  had  its  origin  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  with  the  beginnings  of  colonization — coming  with 
the  Pilgrims  In  1620,  being  Immeasurably  strengthened  by 
the  heavy  Invasion  of  Puritans  down  to  1641— and  It  touched 
on  the  lives  of  many  Individuals,  free  and  unfree  alike. 
Before  the  seventeenth  century  was  half  over,  all  of  the 
variant  types  of  servitude  had  appeared;  some  of ‘them,  like 
the  company-owned  servants,  emerging  only  to  disappear  again 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  first  comers.  Apprentices,  In¬ 
dentured  servants  of  one  kind  or  another,  poor  aporentlces, 
Idlers,  bastards  end  orphans,  debtors,  criminals,  war  prison¬ 
ers,  Indians  and  Negroes — all  alike  heard  the  call  of  the 
master's  voice  In  the  seventeenth  century,  and  most  of  them 
responded  to  that  call  In  the  eighteenth  century  too. 

During  the  first  decades  of  settlement,  English  servants 
transported  Individually  and  In  small  groups  were  the  most 
Important  source  of  bound  labor,  whether  serving  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  keep,  or  for  wages  as  well.  But  as  the  heavy 
stream  of  Immigration  was  reduced  to  a  trickle,  the  colonists 
on  New  England's  labor-hungry  shores  sought  to  meet  their 
manpower  needs  by  any  means  consistent  with  their  consciences 
and  their  social  mores,  London  was  scoured  for  orphans  and 
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baBtarde,  and  the  prison  camps  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
were  searched  for  victims  of  internecine  warfare — likely 
candidates  to  drive  the  plow,  swing  the  axe,  carry  the 
water  bucket,  and  milk  the  cow.  Indians  and  Negroes  be¬ 
came  fair  game,  though  in  small  numbers;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  settlers  of  the  "New  English  Caanan"  found  them¬ 
selves  willing  to  risk  a  hazardous  choice  of  servants  sold 
off  the  ships  of  entrepreneurs  engaged  in  a  new  business— 
the  transportation  and  sale  of  Indentured  servants.  All 
this  occurred  within  the  first  thirty  years  of  settlement. 

Meanwhile,  the  colonists  did  not  neglect  their  home¬ 
grown  crop  of  boys  end  girls,  men  and  women.  Wage  ceilings 
were  Imposed  upon  free  artisans  and  workers,  while  re¬ 
strictions  were  placed  on  bound  servants  to  keep  them  bound 
to  the  last  moment  of  their  contracts.  Those  who  were  about 
to  become  servants  were  encouraged  to  sign  long-term  con¬ 
tracts,  as  terms  of  less  than  six  months  in  Plymouth  or  a 
year  In  Kassechusetts  were  prohibited.  At  the  same  time, 
boys  became  'prentice  lade,  and  the  soclally-undeslrable 
elements  were  made  socially  useful  under  the  particular  care 
of  determined  masters* 

In  the  closing  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
In  the  early  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century,  certain 
changes  occurred  In  the  general  comoosltlori  of  the  servant 
class.  Except  for  apprenticeship  (whose  rewards  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  encourage  enrollment)  and  poor  apprenticeship 
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(whlch  drew  on  a  lerge  claes  of  legally-def enselees  poor), 
aervanthood  had  lese  and  less  attraction  for  the  white 
population,  end  most  natlve-Arnerlcen  workere  retained  their 
status  of  free  labor.  At  the  same  time,  certain  types  of 
social  deviates— debtors,  adult  Idlers,  and  the  adult  poor— 
usually  received  Institutional  care  Instead  of  being  put  to 
service.  To  fill  the  already-exlstent  gap  between  labor 
demand  and  labor  supply,  white  servants  of  non-English  stock 
from  the  Continent  and  from  Ireland  were  Imported  in  In¬ 
creasing  ntimbers.  Even  these  sources  did  not  fulfill  the 
colonists'  needs,  and  It  was  left  to  the  Negro  to  meet  the 
remaining  requirements  for  bound  labor.  In  fact,  except  for 
the  decade  of  heaviest  Importation  of  whites,  1710-1720, 

Negroes  aooear  to  have  dominated  the  bound- labor  scene  In 

1 

the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  primary  factor  Influencing  the  development  of  the 
Institution  of  servitude  was  the  great  need  for  workers  of 
all  kinds  In  a  frontier  society,  and,  as  the  frontier  life 
gave  way  to  settled  habitation,  the  need  for  workers  to 
orovlde  manpower  for  an  expanding  agricultural,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  and  seafaring  economy.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a 
persistent  demand  for  labor  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of 
life  for  those  who  could  afford  domestic  help.  However, 
the  need  for  labor  was  only  the  primary,  not  the  exclusive 
factor  in  shaping  the  Institution,  Other  Important  forces 

1,  For  the  changes  In  composition  of  the  servant  class 
see  appendix  J, 
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were:  the  land  syatem;  cuetom;  a  desire  to  maintain  re¬ 
ligious,  racial,  and  social  hcmogenlety;  and  religion. 

The  lend  system,  for  exejEple,  tended  to  limit  the  de¬ 
mand  for  servile  labor.  Most  Maeeachueetts  end  Plymouth 
farms  vere  small  and  reoulred  the  diversified  and  intensive 
application  of  few  hands  rather  than  the  extensive  and  re¬ 
petitious  labor  of  many.  Without  a  staple  crop  In  demand 
In  England  or  on  the  Continent,  those  farms  could  not  sup¬ 
port,  as  they  could  not  use,  large  numbers  of  laborers.  In 
addition,  the  dlstribijitlon  of  land  to  commxinltles,  and  then 
from  the  communities  to  the  Individual  resident  therein, 
limited  the  use  of  lartd  as  an  Inducement  both  to  prospective 
servants  and  to  prospective  importers  of  servants. 

Custom  provided  the  molds  Into  which  the  early  Institu¬ 
tion  of  servitude  was  poured,  and  even  though  the  system 
overflowed  to  create  different  sets  of  relationships  between 
masters  and  servants,  much  that  was  old  persisted.  Appren¬ 
ticeship,  for  example,  was  patterned  after  the  traditional 
English  model,  and  poor  apprenticeship  had  much  In  common 
with  the  legal  provision  for  the  poor  with  which  the  colonists 
were  familiar  before  emigrating.  Even  where  Innovation  was 
called  for,  as  in  indentured  servitude,'  the  apprentice  con¬ 
tract  and  the  system  of  the  long-hire  provided  partial 
answers  to  serious  questions  of  organization  and  procedure, 
such  as  how  to  bind  a  transported  servant  securely.  Thus, 

In  their  labor  system,  as  In  other  aspects  of  life,  the 
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colonists  were  not  stripped  bare  of  all  inheritance  by  the 
harsh  fects  of  frontier  life. 

Almost  as  effective  as  custom  In  shaping  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  servitude,  was  the  desire  to  maintain  religious, 
social,  and  racial  homogeneity.  To  the  Puritan  or  Pilgrim 
colonist,  the  Ideal  servant  was  a  white  Englishman  from  a 
sober  and  religious  family  of  modest,  tut  not  lowly  means. 
This  factor  restricted  the  effectiveness  of  the  purely 
economic  demand  for  labor:  It  prohibited  the  wholesale  im¬ 
portation  cf  English  criminals,  for  example,  and  It  sought, 
with  only  partial  success,  to  curtail  the  use  of  Negroes 
In  favor  of  white  servants. 

Religion,  the  last  major  factor  Influencing  servitude. 
Justified  It  as  a  legitimate,  and  Indeed,  as  a  divine  in¬ 
stitution,  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  emphasized  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  fundamental  role  of  the  family  In  society,  and 
they  Insisted  that  the  divine  souls  of  all  men  made  It 
necessary  for  masters  to  consider  their  servants  as  parts  of 
their  families.  In  fact,  religion  emphasized  family  govern¬ 
ment  so  strongly  that  Individuals  found  themselves  made 
servants  merely  because  they  had  not  been  living  under  proper 
family  government,  or  because  they  had  lived  "extravagant" 
lives  contrary  to  the  mores  of  t/ie  community.  Moreover, 
religion  was  undoubtedly  an  ameliorating  force  In  the 
servants'  lives,  for  It  proscribed,  on  the  part  of  the  mas¬ 
ters,  excessive  and  ciniel  punishments,  neglect  (whether 
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fiplritual  or  physical),  and  unfeeling  exploitation. 

The  servant  class,  which  emerged  as  a  conseouence  of 
the  above  forces  and  which  was  shaped  by  them,  Included 
several  categories  from  the  apprentices  down  to  the  slaves. 
These  differences  In  status  were  not  lost  uoon  the  master 
class,  even  thousrh  In  practice  rigid  stratification  of 
status  end  function  were  not  always  preserved.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  Samuel  Willard  explained  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  differences  between  the  various  classifica¬ 
tions,  "We  know  by  Experience,"  he  wrote,  "that  these 
Ceervants]  are  not  all  of  a  sort,  or  come  under  the  same 

degree  of  Servitude;  some  are  more  Eree,  and  others  more  In 
2 

Bondage,,,," 

There  were  four  primary  divisions:  those  who  became 

servants  by  comoact  or  agreement,  by  eelf-allenatlon,  by 

3 

captivity,  and  by  natural  generation.  The  first  category, 
Willard  said,  embraced  the  "most  honourable  sort  of  Servants 
The  reason  was  that: 


these  are  such  as  are  originally  Free,  and  either 
by  themselves  or  by  their  Parents  or  Overseers 
Indent  with  their  Masters,  between  whom  there  are 
mutual  Obligations,  such  as  Aoorentlces  bound  to 
Trades,  or  hired  Servants  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
Time;  of  this  sort  of  Service  there  are  few  that 
make  any  dispute  against  the  Lawfulness  of  It, 
being  apparently  necessary, 

4 


2.  Willard,  A  Cotroleat  Body  of  Divinity...,,  6l4  (second 
pagination ) , 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ibid. 
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The  flecond  deftree,  these  who  becene  servants  “By 
Self  Alienation  through  Poverty  or  i'orfelture.  “  Included 
those  who  were  reduced  to 

such  Exlj^ence,  ae  they  either  Sell  themselves  or 
Children  to  their  beiphbore;  or  rnn  themselves  in 
Debt  end  have  nothinpi:  to  Pay;  or  for  some  pe- 
ctmiary  Crimes  are  Sold.,., 

5 

still  further  down  the  scale  were  those  who  were  taken 

as  captives  in  warfare.  Since  they  mlp:ht  have  been  elaln, 

keepins:  them  ae  servants  was  to  be  “accounted  Indulgence 

6 

And  at  the  bottom,  the  least  honorable  of  all, were 

the  slaves:  those  who  were  servants  by  “Natural  Generation. 

For,  though  Ken  are  not  naturally  Servants  ae  they  are  Men; 

Yet  Men  may  be  born  Servants,  being  descended  of  such  Par- 

7 

ents  as  are  eo,“ 

Depending  upon  their  position  on  this  scale,  servants 
received  greater  or  less  compensation  for  their  labors, 
served  shorter  or  longer  terms  (or  at  least  had  a  voice  in 
determining  the  length  of  their  terms),  and  either  moved 
into  the  skilled  artisan  class,  the  unskilled  labor  market, 
or  remained  in  servitude  for  life.  Thus,  apprentices  re¬ 
ceived  training,  keep,  and  freedom  dues,  while  Indentured 
servants  received  transportation  (and/or  wages),  keep,  and 
freedom  dues.  Generally  speaking,  other  servants  served 
only  for  their  keep.  In  addition,  the  terras  of  service  of 


5.  Ibid, 

6,  Ibid. 


7.  Ibid 
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the  eervent  elite — epprentlcec  and  Indentured  eervanta— 
were  determined  In  part  by  their  ovm  declsiona,  in  part 
by  custom;  but  other  servant  cateprorles  had  no  control 
over  the  d^jration  of  their  servitude,  and  Negro  or  Indian 
alaves  could  looh  forward  only  to  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Despite  these  very  real  differences  between  the  cate¬ 
gories,  the  servants  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  dis¬ 
tinguishable  group,  the  servant  class,  Willard  recognized 
this  similarity,  which  was  Imposed  upon  them  by  their 
status,  when  he  wrote  that  the  term,  servant,  "Is  aoplled 

to  all  such  In  a  Family  as  are  under  the  Command  of  a  Master. 

8 

and  owe  to  him  Subjection,,.,"  Underlining  this  similar lty~ 
thls  Identification  as  a  class — was  the  fact  that  the  serv¬ 
ants,  as  servants,  lived  a  common  life.  Indeed  no  day's 
work  or  night's  play,  no  religious  experience  or  untoward 
protest  could  serve  positively  to  distinguish  one  type  of 
servant  from  another. 

In  their  workaday  world,  servants  were  not  necessarily 
distinguished  one  from  another  merely  by  the  nature  of  their 
tasks.  Aoorentlces,  It  Is  true,  generally  worked  at  their 
skills,  but  they  frequently  did  menial  Jobs  unconnected  with 
the  learning  of  a  trade.  Conversely,  the  lowly  Negro  slave 
was  often  put  to  work  as  an  artisan  alongside  his  white 
fellow-servants  Instead  of  doing  exclusively  lowly  tasks. 

As  a  part  of  the  labor  force,  the  servants  performed  a  var¬ 
iety  of  work:  from  printing  to  sailing,  from  farming  to 


8.  Ibid. 
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valetlnp:,  from  rope-making  to  whallnp:,  from  weshinp-  pota 
and  pans  to  keeolng  accounts.  These  things  they  did  for 
someone  elee's  profit,  or  they  did  them  simply  to  make 
life  easier  for  their  masters.  They  were  alvraye  at  the 
commend  of  others,  whether  the  servants  were  black,  white, 
or  red;  aporentice,  criminal,  or  slave, 

!Jot  only  did  their  workaday  world  tend  to  blur  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  various  categories  of  servants,  but  so 
too  did  the  pleasures  they  sought,  and  the  religious  and 
educational  experiences  that  were  made  available  to  them,  or 
foisted  upon  them,  during  their  leisure  hours.  Since  serv¬ 
ants  were  apparently  not  invited  to  partake  of  the  social 
functions  of  their  masters,  except  in  church-going  and  on 
military-training  days,  they  sought  diversion  among  them¬ 
selves.  These  diversions  were  carried  on  regardless  of  status 
within  the  class.  Among  the  socially  acceptable  recreations 
were  fishing,  swimming,  boating,  end  games  of  various  sorts, 
as  well  as  merrymaking  connected  with  productive  tasks  like 
cornhusklng  or  the  raising  of  a  church.  Less  socially  ac¬ 
ceptable  behavior  illustrated  the  frequency  with  which 
racial  and  status  lines  were  crossed  in  such  pastimes  as 
fornication,  tippling,  gambling,  dancing,  end  occasional 
rioting— during  Pope's  day  celebrations  in  Boston,  for  example. 
As  in  their  work  and  play,  so  too  in  their  protests, 
the  servants  may  be  considered  as  a  group.  All  categories 
had  reasons  for  protest.  For  the  most  part,  both  masters 
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and  serventB  accepted  the  Inetltutlon  of  servitude  as  an 
Institution,  even  thous-h  they  both  protested  about  certain 
aspects  of  it,  or  certain  at^jees  within  it.  Servants  found 
the  courts  open  to  then:  when  physical  abuse,  vlolationa  of 
contract,  or  violation  of  the  moree  of  the  community  were 
Involved,  When  real  evidence  of  maltreatment  was  ee- 
tablished,  Justice  wee  ceted  out  to  the  complainant  fairly 
consistently.  However,  protests  against  the  system,  as 
distinguished  from  protests  against  abuse  within  the  system, 
were  rarely  made  articulate  and  almost  never  cane  to  court 
at  the  behest  of  the  servant.  Instead  he  took  extra-legal 
action, 

Extra-legal  protest  was  of  three  different  sorts.  The 
first  was  idleness,  negligence,  or  generally  Intractable 
behavior.  For  this,  the  master  had  an  answer:  physical 
punishment  meted  out  at  his  own  discretion,  or  at  the  order 
of  the  courts.  Even  so,  the  recalcitrant  servant  was  com¬ 
mon  throughout  the  period.  The  second  was  violence.  This 
took  several  shapes:  violence  against  the  master's  property, 
against  the  master  or  his  family,  and,  occasionally,  against 
self.  Arson,  assault,  murder,  end  suicide  were  the  strong 
weapons  of  those  servants  who  wanted  to  protest  violently 
and  directly  against  the  persons  Involved  in  their  servi¬ 
tude,  The  third  sort  of  extra-legal  protest  was  running 
awey~the  most  nerslstently  recorded  form  of  protest  through¬ 
out  the  period.  It  was  in  running  away  that  individual 
servants  registered  their  distinct  rejection  of  the  system  of 
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eervitude.  As  was  the  case  In  other  protests,  'unnlniz:  away 
attracted  all  types  of  servants  re^^erdle8e  of  race,  status, 
or  sex;  end.  In  r’lnnlnc:  av/ay,  the  servants  developed  the 
first  form  of  co-operative  action  against  vrhat  must  have 
seemed  to  them  to  be  oppression. 

The  socially  irresponsible  or  socially  reprehensible 
behavior  illustrated  in  some  of  the  servsnts'  recreation, 
and  in  their  protests  vas  perhaps  inevitable  among  those 
whose  lives  were  not  their  own  but  another's,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  inevitable  among  the  many  servants  who  did  not 
accept  the  cultural  patterns  of  the  dominant  social  groups— 
cultural  patterns  which  were  alien  to  Imported  Negroes,  to 
Indians,  and  partly  so  to  many  Imported  whites.  Since  the 
servant  class  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  made  up  of 
outsiders  and  of  those  who  ran  afoul  the  law  as  criminals, 
poor,  or  idlers,  it  is  remarhable  that  there  was  so  much 
conformity,  rather  than  that  there  was  so  much  socially  un¬ 
acceptable  behavior. 

The  social  or  cultural  incompatibility  reflected  In 
servant  behavior  was  noted  by  the  masters:  the  English  serv¬ 
ants  who  slept  in  their  bedrooms  or  lofts  were  not  always 
local  farmers'  sons,  but  often  paupers,  idle  wastrels,  or 
worse  yet,  thieves,  fornicators,  arsonists,  or  other  addicts 
to  violence,  who  might  corrupt  their  children,  defile  their 
beds,  blaspheme  their  God,  or  burn  down  the  houses  over 
their  heads.  The  incompatibility  was  still  greater  in  the 
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csse  of  non-Enpllsh  whites,  Neeroes  or  Indlsne,  alien  In 
culture  or  race.  There  was  alwaye  the  worry  that  they 
mlp;ht  repent  etronply  the  commend  a  of  the  et  rangers  who 
Imnosed  different  cuetoma  upon  them.  The  recognition  by 
the  master  class  of  this  Incompatibility  may  be  eeen,  for 
example,  in  the  reaction  to  the  eighteenth-century’s  large 
Influx  of  Negroes  and  non-Englleh  v/hites  which  aroused 

9 

real  fears  over  the  presence  of  the  ’’tjxtravasat  blood"  of 

the  Negroes,  and  the  "vermin"  end  "corrupting  Influence"  of 

10 

the  Irleh  and  continental  whites. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  protest  from  the  ranks  of  the 

free.  American-born  labor— -by  the  eighteenth  century, 

almost  universally  free  (excepting  apprentices )— began  Its 

protests  too,  Negroes  were  discriminated  against,  at  least 

in  the  skilled  trades,  and  the  occasional  beating  of  them, 

or  riot  against  them,  may  have  reflected  the  workingman’s 

discontent  with  their  presence,  for  Negroes  were  thought  to 

11 

degrade  white  men's  tasks.  In  fact,  the  protest  of  James 


9.  The  term  Is  Sewell's,  "The  Selling  of  Joeeph,,,," 

161-162, 

10.  Courent .  Jan.  4-11,  1725, 

11,  This  was  true  even  In  the  seventeenth  century. 

See  Boston  Records.  VII,  5  (1661).  Later,  more  than 
forty  coooers,  shipwrights,  and  mariners  were  charged 
with  mistreating  Negroes  by  pushing  them  off  the  cause¬ 
ways  (leading  to  the  Charlestown  Ferry)  and  into  the 
water.  John  Harris,  boatbullder,  wee  threatened  by  them 
also.  Two  of  the  four  Individuals  brought  to  trial  were 
fined.  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  V,  n.p.  (July  27,  1747), 

In  17^4,  four  caulkers  assaulted  a  Negro  in  Boston,  Ibid 
V,  n.p.  (July  30,  1744), 
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Frenklln'e  Cotirg nt  agelnet  the  "verminous"  Irish  may  have 
reflected  the  attitude  of  the  artisan  class  of  which 
Franklin  was  a  part  rather  then  the  feelinpe  of  the  upper 
class  to  which  he  did  not  belonpr.  It  could  easily  have 
been  reaction  aRslnst  cheap  labor  as  much  as  an  over- 

12 

developed  fastidiousness  about  lice  and  nasty  habits. 

Viewed  with  seventeentli-  or  elp:hteenth-century  eyes, 
the  servitude  in  which' the  servants  lived  should  not  be 
entirely  condemned  any  more  than  it  should  be  entirely  con¬ 
doned,  Those  domestically  bound  servants,  after  all,  were 
either  bound  by  their  own  or  their  parents*  choice,  or,  in 
the  case  of  social  deviates,  were  put  to  service  in  homes 
Instead  of  being  Incarcerated  in  penal  or  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions  (establishments  between  which  there  was  little 
to  choose). 

As  for  Imported  white  servants,  they  may  have  found 
an  easier  adjustment  in  service  to  a  going  concern,  the 
family,  where  their  physical  wants  were  supplied  than  did 
the  later  free  immigrants  of  the  nineteenth  century  for 
whom  no  one — master  or  corporation — took  full  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  two  to  six  years  with  keep  and  protection,  along 
with  a  small  amount  of  freedom  dues,  may  have  prepared  them 
more  adequately  to  face  the  new,  but  no  longer  completely 
unfamiliar,  world  than  did  residence  in  a  ghetto  for  nine¬ 
teenth-century  exoatriates  with  only  their  own  resources 


12,  Courant .  Jan.  4-11,  1725# 
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to  draw  upon  In  case  of  uneirploynient,  elckneee,  or  death, 
Indian  aervltude,  thoujf2:h  obvlouely  exploitation  of  a 
weaker  C’llture,  would,  If  continued,  perhaps  have  resulted 
In  8n:3ipamatlon  end  a  happier  solution  than  the  reserva¬ 
tion  eysten  begun  In  eeventeenth-century  Plymouth  and 
Kassachusetts.  Separated  from  the  whites  enough  to  preserve 
Independent  cultures  bit  thrown  together  with  the  whites 
enough  to  retain  the  superior- Inferior  relationship,  the 
Indian  was  bound  to  suffer,  whether  he  was  forced  Into  servi¬ 
tude,  or  lived  with  his  own  people  as  a  lower-caste  resident 
of  the  encircling  white  commtinity,  Negro  slavery,  even  In 
the  relatively  mild  form  prevalent  in  the  province  of 
Kaesschusetts  Bay,  had  no  excuse.  The  colonists  knew  better, 
and  they  knew  they  knew  better.  It  was  a  case  of  rational¬ 
izing  a  need  for  labor  Into  the  right  to  have  that  labor. 

If  sins  there  be.  It  was  a  sin,  unmitigated  by  kind  treat¬ 
ment,  Christianization,  education,  or  manumission. 

Since  the  labor  needs  of  a  raw  community  and  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  the  times  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  servitude  was 
adopted  and  developed  Into  a  thriving  Institution  which 
touched  the  llvesof  thousands  of  Individuals,  whether  mas¬ 
ters  or  servants,  in  the  present  area  of  Massachusetts  be¬ 
fore  1730.  The  servants,  perforce,  mode  their  mark  on  the 
society  In  which  they  lived.  They  required  legislation  for 
their  control,  the  use  of  the  law  courts  for  Its  enforce¬ 
ment,  newspapers  to  advertise  them  or  to  note  their  Illegal 
absence,  special  pews  In  church,  and  special  sermons  to 
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define  their  reletlone  to  their  meetere  end  to  eociety.  They 
beceme  articles  of  commerce,  and  they  helped  create  other 
articles  of  commerce,  as  well  as  the  ships  in  which  those 
articles  were  carried.  They  even  manned  the  ships,  Where- 
ever  one  turns  in  the  social  and  economic  history  of  the 
colony,  one  finds  the  servants  there.  Whatever  their  lives, 
hopes,  hates,  fears,  the  servants  were  among  the  unsung  many 
who  helped  to  make  it  possible  (and  sometimes  difficult)  for 
the  well-known  few  to  accomplish  those  things  for  which  they 
became  famous. 
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APPENDIX  B  CONTRACT  SERVANTS 
1630-1640 


Years  Terms  Miscellaneous  Citation 


7 

hlred-14  bu*  com, 
IBs*,  1  mo*  diet  at 
end  plus  help  In 
sawing  wood 

I, 

8 

5 

resold  for 

Iil4 

1, 

12-13 

6 

12  bu*  com,  25 
acres 

covenant  to 
serve  as 
"apprentice" 

I, 

15-16 

5 

food,  clothing,  2 
suits 

female 

I, 

20 

10 

called  apprentice, 
adult 

freed  at  5 
yrs* 

A# 

I, 

23 

7 

land  at  end  of  time 

A# 

1, 

23 

7 

swapped  for 
another 

A, 

I, 

30 

t 

swapped  for 
another  plus 

A, 

I# 

30 

T 

land 

bought  his 
time,  but  to 
get  land 

A, 

I, 

30 

7 

t 

land 

ditto 

A, 

1, 

30 

7 

by  indentiire 

sold  to 
another 

A# 

I, 

31 

12 

by  Indenture,  calf 

2  yrs*  for  ea* 
runaway 

resold 

twice 

A# 

I, 

32,  129 

7 

by  Indenture 

resold 

A, 

I, 

33 

7 

by  Indenture 

added  ona  yr* 
to  change 
masters 

A, 

I# 

37 

i 


■367 


Years  Terms 

?  land  due  by 

indenture 

2  by  Indentviref 

iO  per  yr* 

8  by  Indentvire 


Ulscellaneous 


14  bu*  corn, 
sold 

resold  twice 


5  by  Indentxire 


resold 


6  ditto 

4  hired 

mo* 

6  covenant  servt .  by 

Indenture 


ditto 


from  England- 
sold  for 
balance  of 
time  plus  2 
yrs.-new 
master  to  give 
beyond  terms, 

1  calf,  8  bu* 
corn,  1  pig, 

2  suits 

sold  to 
another 


hired  for  B3  Sterling 
or  commodities 

by  indenture,  wages  re-sold 

iiSSlOs*  per  yr*  sold  at  68 

per  yr*  re¬ 
sold 

?  by  Indenture,  25  acres  ^ 

1  hired  at  63  per  yr* 
plus  and  20  bu*  corn 

repeated  agreement 


6 

mo* 

? 

4 


7  covenant  servant 


sold  for 
balance  of 
time  as 
apprentice 


Citation 
A,  I,  43 

A,  I,  45 

A,  I,  51, 
107 

A,  I,  64 

A,  I,  65 

A,  I,  92 

A,  I,  94 


A,  I,  100 

A,  I,  100 

A,  I,  10® 

A,  I,  102 

A,  I,  102 

A,  I,  103 
II,  6  (1640/1) 

A,  I,  110 


Yoars 


Terma 

2  covenant  of  Indenture 

plus 

1  hired  for  ii6:10  plus 

2  poimda  tobacco 

5  bj  agreement  and 

covenant^  1  lamb  plus 
increase 

T  by  indenture,  transp* 

paid 


7  meat,  drink,  etc*  1 

yr*  off  for  good 
service-  sow  pig  at 
4  yrs*,  2  suits,  12 
bu.  com 

3  called  "hired"  aervt* 

i4  to  4:10  per  yr* 
ewe  goat  at  end 

9  meat,  drink,  apparel 
and  keep  of  an  ewe 
lamb,  ji  lamb’s  in¬ 
crease  to  master 


?  by  indenture,  meat 

drink,  lodging,  clothes 
2  suits  and  hQ  at  end 


5  meat,  drink,  apparel 
plus 


Miscellaneous  Citation 
A,  I,  111 


A,  I,  116 


attempt  to  A,  I,  118 

extort  extra 

time 

sold,  new  '  A,  I,  121«» 

master  to  122 

remit  2  yrs* 
for  faithful 
service 

called  cove-  A,  I,  119 
nant  servt* 


sold  for  IilO  A,  I,  122 
for  balance 
of  time 

free  if  master  A,  I,  128- 
and  mistress  129 

die  before  her 
time  up-  not 
sold  without 
consent,  may 
marry  before 
time  up 

sold  to  another!,  I,  32 
,  took  money  each  . .  • 
yr.  Instead  of 
clothing  (i*3-  th« 
first  yr.,  Ii3:i0 
thereafter) 

by  indenture-  A,  I,  139 
sold  to  another 
for  50s*  ^20 
bu*  corn 


w>i.  ... 


an  li  94  ; 


CSi  > 


1  .^CK-f 

;  ^  -  A  *10 1 


ftirtvT  Q  ’ifi . 

4^^tJf  lo  jtUiOftV': '. 
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^  aA^  til 


Years 


Terms 


Miscellaneous 


Citation 


6 

plus 

transfer  by 
court  because 
of  undue 
correction, 
new  master 
paid  old, 
fc2tl5 

A,  I,  141- 
142 

5 

plus 

meat,  drink,  clothes, 
plus  2  suits  at  end  » 

12  bu*  com 

resold 

A,  I,  168 

T 

two  servts*, 
dismissed 
before  time 

B,  I,  206 

T 

land  granted, 
served  master 
well 

B,  I,  255 

t 

. 

set  free  with 

master's 

consent 

B,  I,  306 

? 

ditto 

B,  I,  307 

t 

transferred 

C,  II,  14 

T 

set  free 

C,  II,  32 

T 

ditto 

C,  II,  92 

T 

ditto 

C,  II,  92 

fcG  per  yr* 

transferred 
because 
abused  by 
master 

C,  II,  102 

8 

at  own  consent 

C,  TI,  104 

5 

transp*  to  and  from 

N.  E.,  clothes,  lodging, 
food,  ii60  per  yr.  N*E. 
money 

D,  XXXII,  31 

a 

passage  pd«  by  father 

B,  III,  131 

133 


Year a  Terms 

Miscellaneous 

Citaticm 

7 

servant a  on  wages  to 
Co*  with  written 
covenants 

E,  III,  201- 
204 

t 

absentee  masterE,  III,  234* 
to  be  set  at  235 

liberty 

4 

yrs* 

9 

mo* 

sold  for  b5 

B,  III,  267- 
263 

10 

mo* 

E,  IV,  27-28 

8 

bovind  In  England 

sold  to  Vs* 
master-  wanted 
i»21  for  3^  yrs 
left 

E,  IV,  89 

• 

3 

or 

6 

&35  wages  for  period 

E,  IV,  105- 
106 

5 

absentee  master^,  58-59 

4 

sold  for  ilO 

P,  77-78 

3 

transp*  bZ  per  yr* 

female 

P,  107 

Q 

covenant,  time  to 
start  on  arrival, 
some  wages 

cost  h20 

P,  188 

1 

plus 

h4  per  yr*  to 
master  who 
rents  him  out 

P,  225-226 

6 

by  Indentvire 

transferred 

P,  235 

6 

dltto-fc4  per  yr*,  1 
pig  per  yr*  3  suits 
&  6  shirts  at  end 

son  of  servant 
app*  to  same 
master 

F,  251-252 

4 

(7) 

man  and  wife  at  9s* 
per  wk* 

freed  after  15  P,  307-308 
mo •  but  agree 
to  serve  2  days 
per  wk*  for  7  yrs* 

i 


Years 


Terms 


Miscellaneous  Citation 


7  reverse  redomptloner, 

to  pay  is  on  arrival 
In  England  or  servs 
(6  days  grace) 

4  called  "apprentice" 

meat,  drink,  clothes, 
2  suits 

4 


f 


F,  328 


female  F^  363 


re-sold,  wantedF,  365-367 
to  buy  own  time 
ii25  asked  for 
yrs* 

valued  at  illsSF,  372 


?  servant  or  "Apprentice" 
transported  from 
England 


10  no  written  contract 
brought  from  London 

3  keep  or  wages  plus 
passage,  ii5 

4  ditto 


ditto  F,  372 

"conductor"  F,  427-428 

took  second 

indenture  on 

him  for 

security  in 

transportation 

G,  I,  381- 
382 

L,  5  Colls 
I,  200-201 

I,  5  Colls 
I,  200-201 


3 

i3:06J08  per  yr. 
extra  yr*  at  h5 

sold  for 
iG:10  and  20 
bu*  corn 

A.H*,  32 

11 

1641-165Q 

11 

plus 

^rom  arrival  in  N*E* 

13  bu*  at  end  by 
indenture 

transfere 

A,  II,  6 

1 

plus 

V7  per  yr* 

hired 

servant 

A,  II,  6 

] 

1 

1 


1 


-372 


Years  Terms 

Miscellaneous 

Citation 

t 

by  Indenture  blO  at  end 

transferred 

twice 

A, 

II,  38,  66 

14 

called  app.  ("learning 
and  sewing  In  reas* 
manner")  moat,  drink, 
lodging-  If  marry  before 

20,  to  pay 

A, 

II,  67-68 

t 

25  acres 

A# 

II,  69 

8 

meat,  drink,  clothes, 
plus  2  suits  &  12  bu« 
at  end 

sold-  for  1 
cow  valued 
at  65  plus 

408*  cash  & 

2  loads  hay 
for  7  yrs. 

A, 

II,  78 

? 

• 

female, 
clothes 
detained  on 
pretense  of 
fxirther 
service  owed 

A, 

II,  98 

? 

to  pay  master  ii3rl0 
and  then  free 

female 

A, 

II,  119 

t 

freed 

B, 

I,  331 

T 

freed 

B, 

II,  4 

? 

liberty  and 
freedom 
granted  having 
been  faithful 

B, 

III,  6 

t 

not  to  bo  transferred 
at  master's  death 

freed 

c# 

II,  104 

4 

c. 

II,  117 

t 

transferred 

c. 

II,  119 

1 

50s.  per  yr* 

c. 

II,  129 

9 

by  Indenture 

c. 

III,  23 

373 


feara 

\  Terms 

Miscellaneous 

Citation 

6 

mo* 

plus 

by  indenture 

transferred 

D,  XXXII,  281 

? 

meat,  drink,  apparel, 
washing  St  lodging 

hired  out  by 
master  to 
another  at  20s < 
per  month  plus 
keep 

D,  XXXII,  328 

t 

transport,  passage  pd* 
by  master 

free’d  at  end 
of  one  yr. 

E,  IV,  322 

9 

taught  ways  of  God 

imported 

E,  IV,  377- 

called  app* 

female 

378 

7 

iilOO  per  yr.-  passage 
for  self,  wife,  2 
children  plus  3 
servants*  house,  land 

E,  V,  5-8 

4 

by  indenture  40s*  per 

cost  master  63 

E,  V,  339 

>r*  wage  plus  keep 

for  time  plus 
35s*  for  ... 
clothes 

'  .  -  c 

4 

female**  man 
wished  to 
marry  and 
offered  master 
200  ft*  of 
boards  plus 
hA 

P,  391 

8 

meat,  drink,  clothes 

2  suits  at  end 

P,  437 

t 

passage  pd*  by  master 

1.6 

servant  died 

6  or  7  wks* 

0,  I,  27 

after  landing 
master  to  keep 
clothes  valued 
at  hb  >4:10 

t  indenture  to  be  maid  I»  33 

acc*  to  £ng*  custom 
(10s*  in  default  of 
aervica) 


Yoars 


Tarma 

T  t 

T  by  Indenture-  to 

teach  English  to 

3  as  per  "covenant" 

t  by  Indenture 

?  "covenant  servant" 

?  t 


Miscellaneous  Citation 

withdrew  0,  I,  46 

service 

contrary  to 

covenant 

G,  I,  67 


G,  I,  130 

transfer  from  0,  I,  181 

master  who  was 

dead 

trespass  for  G,  I,  192, 

hiring  him 

away 

transfer  at  I,  120 

death  of 
master  by 
master's  will 


t 

"many  servants"# 

I  ^  5  CoXls^ 

passage  pd.  plus  diet 

VIII#  36-37 

T 

woman  # 

AL,  II,  317- 

executed  for 
murder  of 
bastard 

318 

5 

by  covenant-  meal# 
drink#  washing#  clothing# 
lodging-  such  service  as 
master  wishes-  heifer  (2 
yrs.  old)  at  end  of  4th 
yr# 

A.N.#  164 

t 

20  orphans  and 

A.Y.#  XXXII, 

bastards  fr(»i 
London^! 

/4^/- 

15 

t 

keep 

A#  III#  46 

t 

food,  clothing,  lodging  14  yr.  old 

boy  died  of 
abuse 

A,  III#  71-73 

I 

I 


1 


Year* 


Torms 


Miscellaneous 


Citation 


t 

freed  from  A, 

master  for 
abuse,  father 
to  pay  63  for 
rest  of  time 

T 

female  bound  A, 
servant 

? 

keep  and  care  in 
sickness 

A, 

t 

by  Indenture,  some 
wages 

given  last  A, 

yr*  of  service 

? 

by  Indenture 

c. 

? 

t 

so  badly  used  C, 
that  he  died 

? 

to  age  21 

freed  from  his  0, 
master 

T 

‘ 

prosecuted  for  G, 
not  serving 
extra  two  yrs* 
fovmd  free 

T 

transferred  0, 

T 

by  Indenture 

4 

\ 

valued  at  613  0, 

4 

valued  at  68  0, 

3> 

plus 

left  1  cow  H, 

calf  by  master's 
will  to  be 
delivered  3  yra* 
before  time  la 
up 

4 

transfer-sold  H, 
for  64 

III,  83 

III,  91 
III,  132 

III,  133 

VII,  88 

III,  24 
III,  24 

I,  246 

II,  62-^3 

II,  126 
II,  167 

VIII,  200- 
203 

VIII,  200- 
203 

I,  141-142: 


I,  146-148 


I 

i 


i 


-376 


Years  Terms 
t 


t 


2  Indenture 


10  never  signed  Indenture- 

plus  brought  as  servant  10 
yrs.  earlier  h  pd.  for 
his  passage 

9  meat^  drink,  app'l, 

washing,  lodging,  hose 
shoes,  linens,  woolens 
etc*  plus  2  suits  at 
end-  can  sell 

1  hired-  1  piece  silver 
as  earnest  money 
bCt 10/  yr.-  agreed  to 
serve  some  time  for 
mending  his  arm 

12 


t 

7 


6  to  get  bio  at  end 


Miscellaneous  Citation 

all  his  time  H,  1,  227-228 
given  him  plus 
a  yearling  by 
mistress'  will 

valued  in  H,  1,  328 

Inventory 

as  worth  id? 

refused  to  J,  I,  29 

seal  Indenture, 

apparently 

Imported 

servant 

X,  6#200 


sold  by  ship  Q,,  IV,  48 
master  among 
several  others 
called  "app*" 


BC,  W.19.22 


bought  In  Sng*  VI,  166 
transferred 

bought  In  fing*  G,  VI,  156 

bought  In  Eng*  0,  VI,  160 
transfer  bought 
part  of  him  for 

bl5-bl6 

bought  In  Eng*  G,  I,  307-308 

transferred,  G,  VI,  161-162 

bought  part  of 

time  for  idS- 

dld  not  get 

end  pay 
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7 


1661»»1S70 


Years 

Terms 

Miscellaneous 

Citation 

12 

indenture 

Irish,  trans¬ 
ported,  says 
kidnapped  & 
did  not  know 
Eng*  well  so 
signed  for  so 
long-master 
and  servant 
agree  to  cut 
indent \ire  by 

2  yrs*  if 
servant 
performs  well 

A,  III,  220 

t 

wages 

ordered  to 
servo  by 
court 

A,  IV,  133 

3 

indenture 

A,  IV,  164 

yrs* 

mors 

maid  servant 

D,  VI,  88 

14 

jva» 

4 

mo« 

by  indenture 

girl,  put  out 
by  father 

D,  VII,  6-7 

T 

master  ordered  11/  372 

him  to  put 

self  out  to 

others 

temporarily 

? 

2  suits  plust 

rvtnaway,  3  mo*  28 

added 

6 

covenant  ot  Indenture 

0,  III,  172 

t 

transfer 

0,  III,  265 

r 

transfer  by 
will  falO 
bequest 

G,  IV,  59 

I 


Yoara  Tarma 


Mlscallanooua 


5^  keep  and  cow  calf  after 
2  yra#  by  indenture 


lyr# 

5mo* 

plua 


time  valued  at 
1*5  Inventory 
of  estate 


T  *  left  legacy  of 

VI  by  grand¬ 
father  if  she 
serves  out 
time,  other¬ 
wise  oixly  503* 


3 

t 


f 


by  indenture-  passage 
pd*  from  Nevfoiindland 


imported  from  Eng* 


several 
children 
brought  by 


/6.7/- 


for  several 
yra*  service 
to  now  dead 
man*  son  gives 
50  acres  land 
plus  meadow 
k  ^  common 


7  meal,  drink,  lodging,  will  add  h  to 
washing,  i»3  at  end  of  freedom  due  if 
term  he  "carry  well 


T 


two  servants 
called  "appren 
tice  k  servant 


1  pay  father  k  Z 
days  work  with  team 

t  time  added  for 

theft 


Citation 

G,  IV,  112 

H,  I,  432^ 

433 

I,  2  Proc* 
XIX,  94 

K,  29#1901 

L,  III,  153 

A,  VI,  4 

A,  VI,  25 

■ 

C,  I,  30 

m 

G,  V,  101 
0,  V,  312 


1 

1 


Years 


Terms 


Miscellaneous  Citation 


? 

T 

& 

pl\ifl 

t 

? 

4  covenated  to  serve 

t 

t 

6 

t 

T  by  Indenture 


value  of  3  Sng.^#  VI,  233** 


servants  In 
Inventory 
listed  as  ii30 

234 

bought  In 
Virginia  from 
English  ship 

U,  VII,  148 

female -valued 
In  Inventory 
at  ifd 

H,  II,  405- 
407 

time  In  serv¬ 
ants  left  to 
serve  is 
willed  to 
wife 

H,  III,  321- 
324 

left  11  acres 
by  former 
master’s  will 

H,  III,  382 

K,  70,  no# 
(case  of 
Henery  Hall 
May  3) 

purchased 
servt.  for 
iil6 

M,  I,  9-10 

from  England 
transferred  iid 
purchase  price 

M,  I,  128 

5  servants  in 
Inventory  at 
iid  each 

M,  I,  433 

Improperly  soldM,  I,  565** 

556 

servant  girl 
sold 

M,  II,  690 

610  pd •  In 
ship  blocks 

M,  II,  1000- 
1002 

-280 


Yoara  Tonaa 

2  to  aarvo  for  trana* 
from  jbingland 

?  by  Indanturo-goea 

to  master 'a  brothers 
on  decease  of  master 
they  to  fulfill 
Indenture 

by  Indenture 


?  "covenant  servant" 


4  imported  from  Isle 

of  Jersey 

7  Imported  from  Isle 

of  Jersey 

9  contract  signed 

wks* 


l^iscellaneoua 

runaway 


being  sold 
out  of 
country  for 
7  yrs.  for 
theft 

several  boys 


several  girls 


sued  for  non 
performance 


1681-1690 


?  covenant  servant 

2  wages  at  ii6  year  female 

claimed 

t  imported  from  Ireland 


6  pay  to  father  65 

mo* 

6  covenant  servant  female 


?  Imported  from  London 

T  sold  for 

remainder  of 
time 


Citation 

M,  II,  800** 
801 

K,  II,  848 


M,  II,  1000- 
1002 

M,  II,  1016- 
1017 


N,  I,  159- 
160 

N,  I,  159- 

160 

O,  I,  50 


A.,  VII,  251 
A,  VII,  260 


0,  VIII,  222- 
226 

0,  VIII,  265- 
266 

I,  2  Proc*f 
VII,  146 

0,  I,  117 

0,  I,  140 


i 


•«61 


Years 

Terms 

Miscellaneous 

Citation 

t 

absenting  self 
from  service 
sold  for  4  yrs 

0, 

• 

I,..  167 

4 

female  servt* 
sold 

0, 

I,  223 

? 

Imported  from  Portugal 

0, 

I,  228 

? 

imported  from  Portugal 

0, 

I,  228 

7 

Imported  covenant  with 
indenture 

under  0, 

management  of 
master's  agents 

II,  246 

7 

Imported  covenant 
probably  under 

Indenture 

ditto 

0, 

II,  245 

covenant  servant 

woman 

0, 

II,  254 

7 

covenant  servant 

0, 

II,  254 

7 

Indentured 

released  at 
death  of 
master 

0, 

II,  274 

7 

covenant  servant 

0, 

II,  290 

5 

mo* 

by  Indenture 

sued  for  non 
performance 

B. 

A.,  I,  5 

1691-1710 


7 

indentured-lmported 
from  Jersey 

several  girls 
and  boys  at 
iil2  each 

P,  IV,  398- 
400 

3 

yrs. 

1 

mo* 

covenant  servant 
meat,  drink,  clothes, 
washing,  lodging 

gun,  2  suits, 
i  cow 

BB,  I,  25 

7 

Imported  from  Ireland 
indenture 

20  servants 

P,  V,  528 

7 

Scotch  import 

female 

R,  July  7-14 
1707 

-382 


Years  Terms  Klacollanoous  Citation 


4 

female-  for 
sale 

Oct.  13-20, 

1707 

1 

called  apprentice  but  can  bo  used  U, 

already  a  mature  cooper  In  Surinam 

I,  64 

by  Indenture-  meat,  U, 

drink,  wash,  lodging 

1,  115 

t 

girl  returned  V, 
to  father  sick 

I,  166-166 

? 

by  Indentvire  woman-  A,M.  II,  172 

complained  In 
regard  to 
clothes 

1711-17_2a 

7 

for  sale,  from  R, 
Bristol,  trades¬ 
men  of  all  sorts 

May  17-24,  1714 

t 

for  sale,  from 
England,  sundry 
servants 

July  18-25, 

1715 

5 

Irish  servants  K, 
1  male,  several 
female 

Sept •  6—13, 

1714 

f 

several  serv-  R, 
ants-  Bristol 

Sept.  20-27, 
1714 

2  men-lmported 
from  Scotland 

June  20-27, 

1716 

7 

several  trades-R, 
men  from  Ireland 

Juno  18-25, 

1716 

7 

several  servf  .R, 
ants  from 

England 

July  8-15, 

1717 

7 

30  men  serv-  R, 
ants  from 

London 

Avjg,  5-12, 

1717 

383 


Year# 

Torms 

miscellaneous 

Citation 

? 

6  men  and  1 
woman  imported 

R,  Sept*  23"^0, 
1717 

? 

boys  by  Indenturo  for 

years 

girls  and  4 
women  by  the 
year 

R,  Aug.  4-11, 

1718 

T 

5  men  and  6 
women  Imported 
from  Ecg* 

R,  Deo*  16s>22, 

1718 

7 

Scots  boy 
imported 

R,  Jxine  1-8, 

1719 

T 

boys,  young 
woman  i  young 
men  Imported 

R,  Aug,  3-10, 

1719 

5 

Jersey  boy 
about  16  yrs# 
old 

3,  Doc*  21-28, 

1719 

4 

S,  Dec*  21-28, 
1719 

2 

girl 

3,  Jan*  4—11, 

1719/20 

3 

girl 

3,  Jan*  18-25, 
1719/20 

6 

boy 

3,  March  21-28, 
1719/20 

5^/4 

girl 

3,  May  2-9,  1720 

4 

plus 

man 

3,  Juno  13-20, 
1720 

2 

3,  A\ig*  22-29, 
1720 

4 

by  indenture 

imported 
redesptioner 
10  cays  to 
pay  b9 

T,V.98,  131,  1715 

■394 


Years  Terms 

?  "covt«  servt" 

?  covenant  by  Indentiiro 

?  by  Indontxore 

?  by  Indenture 

t 

?  by  Indenture 

?  by  Indenttire 

2  transportation  pd* 

from  Newfoundland  hSt 

5  transportation  pd* 

from  Isle  of  Orkney* 

?  by  Indenture 

?  by  indenture 

?  by  Indenture 

6  by  indenture 

7  by  Indenture 

5  by  Indentiure 

5  by  Indontxire 


Miscellaneous  Citation 

Illegally  boiond^,  I,  242-243- 

tc  another 

master 

female-  new  V,  I,  252 
indent*  to  read 
English 


female 
female 
female 
young  child 


two  transfers 


female - 
swapped 

female - 
swapped 

redempt loner 
from  Bristol- 
net  allowed 
to  redeem 


Imported- 
tlme  bought 
and  freed  by 
local 
ministers 

import ed- 
time  bought 
end  freed  by 
local 
ministers 


V,  1,  265 
V,  11,  3 
V,  II,  12-13 
V,  II,  12-13 
V,  II,  42 

V,  II,  90 
V,  II,  90-91 

V,  II,  97-98 

V,  II,  97-98 

y,  II,  102-*103 

V,  II,  135 
V,  II,  135 
V,  II,  165 


V,  II,  165 


Yoars 


Kiscollaneous  Citation 


Terms 


4 

by  indenture 

V, 

II,  222 

4-^ 

by  indenture 

V, 

III,  11 

0 

7 

by  indenture 

tossed  out 
Indent •  as 
illegally  made 

II,  314 

7 

from  Glasgow 

D, 

XXIX,  232 

7 

11  males,  4 
females,  from 
Ireland 

XXIX,  232 

7 

22  plus  serv¬ 
ants  to 
individuals 
from  Bristol 

D, 

XXIX,  233 

7 

3  men  from 
London 

D, 

XXIX,  238 

7 

7  boys,  2 
girls  from 
Falmouth  & 

Jersey 

D, 

XXIX,  239 

7 

by  indentiire 

4  men 

AV 

,  II,  213 

4 

plus 

imported  from  abroad 
by  indenture-  passage 
pd« 

custom  of  the 

coxintry— 

transferred 

1,  141 

5 

plus 

Imported  from 

Ireland- 

transferred 

u. 

1,  146 

7 

by  indenture 

female 

X, 

49 

4 

meat^  drink^  lodging, 
read  a  chapt.  in  Bible 

transfer-  2 
suits 

N, 

I#  14 

sea- 

som 

at  sea  or  shore  hZ  per 
mo*  plus  food  plus 

N, 

LVI,  289- 
290 

ship-  written  contract 


« 


Years  Terms  Miscellaneous  Citation 

3^  maid  AF,  Jan »29-Peb«5, 

1722 


4  maid  AF,  Fob. 5-12,  1722 


2 

maid 

AF,  July  16-33, 

1722 

maid 

AP,  Doc.  17-24, 

1722 

T 

maid 

AF,  Mar.  18-26, 

1723 

5 

boy 

AP,  Jan.  7-14, 

1723 

4 

boy 

AP,  Jan.  21-28, 

1723 

5 

boy 

AP,  April  1-8, 

1723 

a 

4mo. 

maid 

AF,  Juno  3-10, 

1723 

4 

boy 

AF,  May  27-  Jvuio3, 
1723 

4 

man 

AF,  Juno  3-10, 

1723 

5 

maid 

AF,  Sept.  30- 
Oct.  7,  1723 

8 

boy,  Jersey 

AP,  Mar.  30—  April  6 
1724 

20 

mo. 

maid 

AF,  Oct.  12-19, 

1724 

T 

men  &  women, 
Irish 

AF,  Oct. 26-  Nov. 2, 
1724 

5 

woman 

AF,  Jan.  11-18, 

1725 


« 


387 


Yoara  Tarma 

Klacollanooua 

Citation 

3i 

maid 

AP,  Aug*  14-21, 
1725 

5 

maid  and  child 

AP ,  Oct •  23—30, 
1725 

4 

axmdry  men  & 
women 

S,  Nov.  27- 
Dec.  4,  1721 

3 

man 

3,  Dec.  3—10, 
1722 

9 

boy 

S,  Mar.  4-11, 

1722/3 

t 

several  serv¬ 
ants  and 
tradesmen 

May  6-13, 
1723 

4 

maid,  British 

3,  Dec.  2-9, 
1723 

4 

man 

S,  Sept.  20-27 j 
1725 

6 

maid 

S,  Nov.  1-8, 
1725 

6 

man 

3,  Peb.  13-20, 
1727 

2k 

maid 

3,  Oct.  31- 
No  V.  6,  1727 

t 

sev.  boys  by 
Indentiire 

3,  Oct.  21-28, 
1728 

3 

10 

mo* 

maid 

3,  June  30- 
July  7,  1729 

3 

man 

3,  June  30- 
July  7,  1729 

4- 

11 

men  &  women , 
Europe 

3,  July  7-14, 
1729 

1 

maid 

3,  July  14-21, 

1729 


^«ars  Terms 

Miscellaneous 

Citation 

? 

men  and  women, 
Scotch 

3,  llov.  24- 
Dec*  1,  1729 

4 

man 

S,  Jan*  5-12, 
1730 

?  serving  for  passage 

from  Holland 

Master  laid 
out  iilO  for 
clothes 

S,  Sov.  2-9, 
1730 

4i 

boy,  Jersey 

AA,  Nov.  17, 
1729 

3 

maid 

AA,  June  29, 
1730 

3 

maid 

AA,  July  20, 
1730 

4 

maid 

AA ,  Sept  *  7, 
1730 

17 

mo* 

maid,  re¬ 
sale 

AA,  Oct.  4, 
1730 

t 

stmdry  for 
sale,  Scotch 

R,  Hov*  12-19 
1722 

3 

maid 

R,  Nov.  18-25 
1726 

» 

6 

maid 

R,  Dec.  9-16, 
1726 

6i  . 

maid 

R,  June  9-16, 
1726 

6 

boy 

R,  Nov*  24- 
Dec*  1,  1726 

4 

man 

R,  Dec*  15-22 
1726 

17 

mo* 

maid 

",  Dec.  12-19 
1728 

4 

several  men 
&  women 

R,  July  17-24 
1729 

.  :ii-f  ^reaow  tn»  n^v 

ilc^ooi: 
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Years  Term*  ^iocellaneous  Citation 


T 

several  men  & 
women 

Sept.  11-18, 
1729 

4 

man,  served  7 
yrs*  to  weaver 
in  Cork 

Jan.  16-22, 
1730 

3 

maid 

R, 

Mar*  6-12, 
1730 

5 

maid 

Mar*  5-12, 
1730 

4 

maid 

Aug*  13-20, 
1730 

T 

lads 

R, 

Oct  *  15—22, 
1730 

4 

by  Indenture, 

clothes 

2  imported 
females-lrish 

V 

» 

III,  117 

by  Indenture 

British,  maid 

V, 

III,  124 

5 

7 

mo* 

by  indenture 

freed  at 
master's  death 

V, 

III,  127- 
128 

5 

plus 

by  Indontttre, 
clothes,  etc* 

food, 

read 

two  suits  at 
end 

V, 

III,  132-133 

4 

keep,  clothes,  suit  at 
end,  custom  of  country 

Irish 

V, 

III,  184 

2 

9 

mo* 

plus 

by  indenture 

Irish,  transferV, 

IV,  46 

t 

Jersey,  at  end 
of  term,  got 
maid  preg* 

w 

IV,  106 

t 

Irish  maid 

AO 

,  II,  116 

4 

passage,  and 
clothes,  com 

land, 
acc*  to 

son  to  serve 
to  21 

LVIII,  ^4 

custom  of  the  country 


/7  V-/7VO 


Ye&rs 

Terma 

Mlscellaneoua 

Citation 

4 

malOj  for  salo 

S,  March  1-8, 
1731 

4  ' 

m&le^  for  salo 

S,  Aug.  2-9, 
1731 

4 

mala,  for  salo 

S,  Aug#  2-9, 
1731 

t 

svmdry  servant aS,  Aug.  9-16, 
from  EvLTopo  for  1731 
aalo 

t 

several  to  be 
sold 

S,  Dec*  27— 
Jan.  3,  173l/a 

T 

several  to  be 
sold 

3,  April  10-17 
1732 

svindry  man 
servants 

A,  May  1-8, 
1732 

7 

sundry  man 
servants  from 
Scotland 

S,  May  29- 
June  5,  1732 

7 

svindry  man 
servants  from 
Ireland 

3,  Oct.  9-16, 
1732 

7 

Indontiired  aervant 

3,  Nov.  20-27, 
1732 

7 

-Irish-  several 
to  be  sold 

3,  Dec.  11—18, 
1732 

7 

for  sale 

3,  Fob.  6-12, 
1733 

7 

several  men 
for  sale  from 
Great  Britain 

3,  May  14-21, 
1733 

7 

■ 

several  men 
to  be  disposed 
of  from 

Ireland 

3,  Sept.  16, 
1734 

■  J 


i 


I 


Years  Terms 

Miscellaneous 

Citation 

female  from 

S,  June  30- 

Scotland 

July  7,  1735 

Z 

male  for  sale 

S,  April  26- 
Kay  3,  1736 

t 

several 

S,  Jvuae  14-21# 

Glasgow  serv¬ 
ants  Imported 
for  sale 

1736 

3 

female 

S#  0ec*  6—13# 
1736 

yrs* 

9 

me* 

4  Indenture 

Irish-  master 

S,  Jan*  10-17# 

advertises  to 
get  him  an 
apprentice¬ 
ship 

1737 

1 

Scotch-  being 

3,  Hay  2-9# 

yr* 

re-sold 

1737 

10 

mo* 

plus 

X 

for  sale 

S,  June  13-20# 

W 

plus 

1737 

t 

Irish  import 

S,  Jvme  20-27# 

for  sale 

1737 

5 

Jersey  lad 

3,  Sept.  12-19 
1737 

for  sale 

2i 

Irish  woman 

3,  March  6-13# 

for  sale 

1738 

4 

from  Jersey- 

3,  Hay  22-29# 

fit  for  app* 

1738 

4 

men  and  women 

Sf  July  3—10# 
1738 

t 

men  for  sale 

S,  Oct*  30— 

imported 

Kov*  6#  1738 

Terms 


Miscellaneous 


Clt atlon 


Years 


A 

man  for  sale 

3,  Sept,  le¬ 

as,  1738 

T 

Imported  Irish 

3,  April  1- 
14,  1740 

R 

for  sale 

2,  May  2Z, 

o 

1738 

female- 

Z,  Feb.  19, 

0 

or 

re-sale 

1739 

4 

A 

female  sale 

Z,  March  31, 

% 

1740 

4  indented 

Irish  men  and 

R,  July  26- 

women  for  sale 

Aug.2,  1739 

Si 

plus 

transfer 

AA,  Jan.  18, 
1731 

5 

Jersey  girl 

AA,  March  29, 

for  sale 

1731 

8 

English  girl 
for  sale- 

AA,  May  17, 
1731 

age  13 

6 

*nglish  girl 

AA,  July  9, 

for  sale 

1733 

resale 

AA,  May  19,  i 

o 

pills 

1735 

a 

man  sale 

AA,  July  14, 

D 

1735 

female  sale 

AA,  June  1, 

O 

1736 

yrs^ 

5 

mo* 

male  sale 

AA,  Nov.  23, 

o 

1736 

Year 

8  Terms 

Miscellaneous 

Citation 

female  sale 

AA,  Feb. 22, 
1736 

4 

man  sale 

AA,  May  31, 
1737 

4 

• 

female  sale 

AA,  May  31, 
1737 

t 

Imported  men 
for  sale 

AA,  Aug.  30, 
1737 

2 

female  sale 

AA,  Fob.  6, 
1739 

T 

several  Irish 
for  sale 

AA,  May  1, 
1739 

t 

man  and  voman 
for  sale 

AA,  I*ov.  6, 
1739 

5 

boy  sale 

AA,  Nov.  6, 
1739 

3 

plus 

Indenture 

Scotch  Irish 
transfer 

AB,  10 

t 

Irish 

Imported 

D,  XV,  13 

? 

Indentvcre 

woman 

D,  XV,  6 

? 

Indenture 

Irishman 

D,  XV,  7 

T 

indenture 

Scotch-woman 

D,  XV,  46-6 

T 

Irlsh-f Irat 
and  second 
transfer 

AC ,  Oec  .  6, 
June  22,  1739 

7 

Indent,  clothes,  food, 
drink,  lodging 

Palatine 

re-sold 

U,  2,  67 

7 

Indentiu'e 

abandoned 

V,  IV,  329 

11 

Indenture-  domestic 

girl  • 

V,  IV,  433 

,1 

I 


I 


I'!' 


3f4 


Yoars 

Torma 

Klscolianoous 

Citation 

t 

men,  Irish 

S,  Aug*  24-31, 
1741 

4 

mon,  Scotch 
Irish 

S,  Nov.  24, 

1741 

4 

znAid 

3,  Mar.  2, 

1742 

T 

foxrp  boys, 
Jersoy 

S,  Jan.  11, 

1743 

5 

or 

4 

girl,  English 

3,  Nov.  12, 

1745 

t 

3  men,  2  women 
ro-aals 

S,  April  16, 

1746 

3 

girl 

S,  Jan.  21, 

1746 

6 

girl 

S,  Aug.  30, 

1748 

3^  for 

sftlo  or  hlro 

women,  Irish 

S,  Jvily  28, 

1749 

4 

Eiald 

S,  Nov.  6,  1760 

5 

men  h.  women 
Scotch 

Mar.  26- 
April  2,  1741 

T 

sundry  men 
et  boys 

Bristol 

H,  Nov.  22, 

1750 

S 

zosn 

^0  Sopl^  •  SI ^ 
1741 

4 

mAid 

2,  Dec.  7,  1741 

4 

mAld,  Scotch 

2,  Mar.  8,  1742 

5 

maid,  Jersey 

2,  Mar.  8,  1742 

4 

maid,  Scotch 

Z,  May  17,  1742 

3 

5 

2 

5 

9 

? 

3* 

5 

2 

3 

T 

4 

3 

4 

7 


-3?5- 


Teria*  Wiacellanooua  Citation 


maid 

Z,  Sept*  27, 
1742 

maid,  Joraay 

Z,  Dec*  20, 
1742 

man,  ro-aalo 

2,  Oct.  31, 
1743 

maid,  with 
mala  child 

2,  Dec.  1, 
1746 

maid 

Z,  Dec*  22, 
1746 

maid,  resale 

Z ,  Mar  *  23 , 
1747 

maid 

Z,  Mar.  23, 
1747 

man 

Z,  Dec*  4, 
1749 

maid 

2,  July  9, 
1750 

maid 

2 ,  Oct  *  15, 
1750 

male  & 
female 

Irish 

2,  May  14, 
1750 

maid 

AA,  J(ui*  6, 
1741 

maid 

AA,  April  7, 
1741 

several  boys 

AA,  June  23, 
1741 

a  few  boys, 
England 

AD,  April  28 
1746 

a  few  girls, 
England 

AD,  April  28 
1746 

'3?6 


ifoara 

T 

5 


T©nna  Miscellaneous  Citation 

men  &  women,  AD,  Sept.  18, 
Irish  1749 

Irish  boy 

servant  or 
app.  bought 
for  i70 


18 

mo* 


AI.,  1760 
X,  25-26,  1744 
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APPSIDIX  D  WHITS  SERVA^i’TS-  TIIIE  ADDED  FOR  CRIKE  EXCEPT 

RUNNING  AWAY 

Kay  to  Abbreviations 


A  A33l3tant8 
B  Essex  County  Cox^t 
C  Sulfolx  Coxinty  Court 
D  i;s3.  Hanpah-lra  County  Court 
E  MSS.  Suffolk  Coxinty  Coxirt 
P  kSS.  Suffolk  Sessions 
G  MSS*  Essex  Sessions 


H  MSS*  Middlesex  Sessions 
I  Mass  Rees* 

J  MSS*  Plymouth  Sesslpna 
K  MSS*  Middlesex  County  Court 
L  MSS*  Bristol  Sessions 
M  Plym*  Reos* 


Crime 

theft 

■ 

n 


Time 

3-4  yrs*  added 
? 

8  wks •  addsd- 

2  yrs*  added 

sell  Into  any 
H.M.  dominions 

7  yrs*  out  of  covintry 

1  yr*  added 

4  yrs.  to  any  English 
plantation 

6  mo  *  added 

2^  yrs*  to  any 
H.M*  plantations 

5  yrs*  added  (2  cases) 

2  yrs* 

15  mo  *  added 


Date 

Citation 

1639 

A, 

II,  86 

1641 

B, 

I,  27 

1646 

B, 

I,  100 

1674 

B, 

V,  312 

1677 

c. 

II,  847 

1679 

C, 

II,  1016- 
1017 

1679 

G, 

II,  1065 

1679 

c. 

II,  1066 

1678 

D, 

V,  16 

1681/2 

E, 

I,  107 

1706/6 

I,  121 

1685/6 

E, 

II,  289 

1716/17 

P. 

II,  142 

4lL-r 


Crime 

Time 

Date 

Citation 

theft 

committed  until 
sentence  performed* 

1709 

P, 

I,  192 

n 

tt  It 

1720 

> 

M 

ii 

»  n 

1728 

P, 

IV,  160 

excessive 

drinking 

work  out  lOs#  fine 

1636 

B, 

I,  3 

arson 

21  yrs# 

1640 

II,  100 

tt 

4  yrs# 

1704 

I,  151 

assault 

appointed  "slave" 

1638 

I, 

I,  246 

n 

unknown  time 

1675 

c. 

II,  644 

slander 

1  yr# 

1640 

B, 

I,  23 

roc#  stolen 
goods 

1  mo# 

1641/2 

B, 

I,  35 

N 

5  yrs# 

1719 

J# 

II,  8-9 

gross  mlsde*  3  wks  (Iron  collar) 

me  an  or  and  fo\il 

ndscarrlage 

1641 

A# 

II,  107 

disobedience 

13  wks# 

1654 

I,  356 

stubbornness 

1  mo# 

1653 

K, 

I,  45 

fornication 

2  yrs# 

1675 

B, 

VI,  20 

■ 

1  yr# 

1680 

I,  39 

attempted 

buggery 

unknown  time 

1699/ 

1700 

L, 

I,  46-47 

bastardy 

3  yrs# 

1672 

3, 

V,  103 

*  It  Is  safe 

to  assume  that  years 

were  added 

at  a 

later  date 

without  court  record 


412. 


Crime 

Time 

Date 

Citation 

bastardy  and 
theft  etc# 

unknovm  time 

1679 

c. 

II,  1063 

bastardy 

■  H 

1681 

.  B, 

I,  99, 
107 

«  n 

2  yrs  • 

1707 

P, 

I,  152- 
163 

u  n 

unknown  time 

.1723 

IV,  114 

concealllig 
stolen  goods 

H  R 

1677 

II,  847- 
848 

other  de¬ 
struction  of 
property 

1  yr# 

1677 

VI,  267 

fl  N 

vmknown  time 
(2  cases) 

1640 

M, 

I,  166 

413 


APPENDIX  E  INDIANS  MADS  SERVANTS  BOR  GRINS  AND  DEBT 

1700-1750 

(For  the  17th  century  see  Chapter  IV,  notes  54-60) 
Kay  to  Abbreviations 


A  MSS. 

B  MSS. 

C  House 

Plymouth  Sessions 
Bristol  Sessions 
Journals 

D 

E 

F 

MSS. 

MSS. 

MSS. 

Suffolk  Sessions 
Middlesex  Sessions 

Essex  Sessions 

Crime 

Tims 

Date 

Citation 

theft 

5  yrs* 

1715/16 

A*,  I,  89-90 

• 

3  yrs* 

1721 

A,  II,  46 

■ 

4^  yrs* 

1728 

A,  III,  84-85 

• 

7  yrs* 

1729 

A,  III,  111** 
112 

• 

2  yrs* 

1737/8 

A,  IV,  85-86 

« 

6  yrs* 

1738 

A,  IV,  89 

a 

3  yrs* 

1738 

A,  IV,  88-09 

a 

2  yrs* 

1740 

A,  IV,  137 

a 

3  yrs* 

1724/6 

B,  III,  13 

a 

3  yrs* 

1724/5 

B,  III,  13 

a 

3  yrs* 

1727 

B,  III,  79 

a 

9  yrs* 

1727 

B,  III,  79 

a 

3  yrs* 

1717 

D,  II,  176 

n 

18  mo* 

1720/21 

E,  I,  389 

a 

7  yrs* 

1734 

E,  II,  367 

a 

7  yrs* 

1734 

E,  II,  367 

assault  6  yrs« 

1700/01 

A,  I,  174 

a 

4  yrs.  (branded) 

1703 

A,  I,  213 

Crimo 

Time 

drunkenness 

4  mo* 

bastardy 

3  yrs* 

aiding  escape 

14  mo* 

sexual  crlne 

6  mo* 

debt 

3  yrs* 

R 

2  yrs* 

« 

2  'jr  a* 

racftlvlng 
stolon  goods  t 


Date 

Citation 

1702 

A, 

I,  203 

1723 

A# 

II,  82 

1727 

A, 

III,  78-79 

1741 

A, 

IV,  142- 
143 

1722 

Af 

II,  57-58 

1725 

0, 

VI,  349 

1725 

0, 

VI,  349 

1704 

P/  Xg  n*p* 

(Sept*  26) 

APPENDIX  F  INDIAN  SERVANTS  HAVING  TIKE  .ADDED  FOR  CRIME 

1700-1750 

(For  tha  17th  centviry  see  chapter  IV,  notes  54-50) 

Key  to  Abbreviations 

A  MSS*  Plymouth  Sessions  D  MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions 

B  MSS.  Bristol  Sessions  E  MSS.  Middlesex  Sessions 

C  House  Journals  F  MSS*  Essex  Sessions 


Crims 

Time 

Date 

Citation 

burglary 

6  yrs.  (branded) 

1700 

A, 

I,  173 

• 

life 

1701 

A, 

I,  180 

theft 

5  yrs# 

1702 

A, 

I,  196 

s 

t 

1703 

A, 

I,  209 

• 

18  mo. 

1727/8 

A, 

III,  83 

a 

12  yrs. 

1730/1 

A, 

IV,  23 

a 

3  yrs. 

1712 

B, 

II,  204 

a 

T 

1707 

I,  147 

a 

t 

1712 

D, 

II,  3 

a 

t  (4  cases) 

1710 

D, 

II,  130- 
131 

arson 

10  yrs. 

1706 

B, 

II,  100 

stole 

indentures 

6  mo. 

1730 

A, 

JV,  1-2 

running  away 
and  theft 

1  yr# 

1716 

A, 

I,  93 

a  a 

2  yrs. 

1722/3 

A, 

II,  78 

a  a 

4  yrs. 

1725 

A# 

III,  45- 
46 

a  a 

4  yrs. 

1727 

A, 

III,  70 

416 


Crime 

Time 

Data- 

Citation 

running  away 
and  thoft 

4  yra* 

1727 

A# 

III,  72-73 

running  away 

1  yr* 

1728 

A, 

III,  87 

n  R 

2  yra* 

1728 

A, 

III,  93 

running  away 
and  theft 

6  yra* 

1741 

A/ 

IV,  142 

running  away 

2i  yrs. 

1725 

B* 

III,  25 

R  R 

4  mo* 

1725 

B, 

III,  30 

R  R 

18  mo* 

1726 

B, 

III,  53 

R  R 

15  mo* 

1726 

III,  53 

R  R 

1  yr* 

1730 

o 

r 

III,  137, 
145 

R  R 

6  mo* 

1731 

B, 

III,  156 

R  R 

18  mo* 

1735/6 

B, 

III,  268 

R  R 

1  yr* 

1736 

B* 

III,  288»* 
289 

R  R 

6  mo* 

1744/5 

B, 

IV,  119 

R  R 

t 

1727 

B, 

II,  116 

1 


Jt .  t 


.t 
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I 


'J 


i 


APPENDIX  G  RUNAWAYS  BROUGHT  TO  COURT 
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APPENDIX  H  A  SAMPLING  OP  CASES  WHERE  MASTER «S  OVrfNED  MORS 

THAN  ONE  SERVANT 


Pirt  I.  At  least  two  servants i  the  seventeenth  century# 
(Arranged  according  to  source)* 

Mass,  Rees#  I,  32-s53  (1623/9);  IV,  ii,  216  (1665);  Brad** 
lord,  history,  532,  636  (1620);  Lechford,  Note-Book,  378*« 
381  (1~64Q-)  ;  uinthrop  Papers,  III,  247  (1636) ;  iV,  249-252 
(1640);  Surf oik  County  Court,  I.  45-52  (1671/2):  196-200 
(1672/3):  259  (167.3);  II,  £41  (1577);  MSS.  Suffolk  County 
Court,  li,  243  (1684/5);  kS3#  Middlesex  County  Court,  I, 

64  (1654);  113-114  (1656);  189  (1659);  III,  262-263  (1679); 
MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  53,  no  §  (1670);  file  82, 
no  (1678);  Essex  Prohate,  I,  146-148  (1652);  II,  56-57 
(1665):  III.  210 -2il  (1673):  Essex  County  Court,  IV,  38-40 
(1668);  V,  428  (1674);  VIII,  12  (16&);  M.^.S.,'  5  Colls., 

V,  191  (1685);  Boston  Records,  IX,  72  (1659);  X,  55  (1682); 
Suffolk  Deeds.  XlV,  2o6-227"  “(1696/7 )  • 


Part  II.  At  least  two  servants,  1700-1750.  (Arranged 
according  to  source). 

Boston  Records,  X,  142-149  (1702,  5  cases);  XV,  249  (1740); 
xVn,  20  (1743);  XXVIII,  183  (1734);  MSS.  Suffolk  Session*, 

I,  6  (1702);  10  (1702);  254-255  (1712);  II,  11  (1712/3);  88 
(1715);  198  (1718);  MSS.  Bundle,  Suffolk  Coxmty  General 
Sessions  cf  the  Peace,  1738-1739,  n.p.  (January  2,  1738/9); 

MSS.  Middlesex  Sessions,  II,  160  (1729);  MSS.  Bristol  Sessions^ 
III,  a,  65  (1719);  Gazette,  July  10-17,  1721;  October  6-13, 
1729;  October  19-26,  1730;  October  17-24,  1737;  September  26- 
October  3,  1737;  April  7-14,  1740;  Jxily  13-20,  1741;  De¬ 
cember  22,  1747,  December  4,  1750;  N.  E.  Journ^,  Jvme  23, 

1729;  April  20,  1730;  (four  cases);  April  21,  1735;  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1739;  Evenlng-Poat ,  September  1,  1735;  January  8, 

1739;  March  7,  1*743;  Siolev's  Harvard  Graduates,  IV,  478 
(1743/4);  V,  84  (1709);  309  {l'?3l);  2.L.  Motte,  et  al., 
eds».  The  Manifesto  Church  Records  of  the  Church  in  Brattl* 

81  u ar e" "Bo 3 ton.  I  ii  (soston,  1902),  165  (1746);  227  (1701, 

2  cases);  241  (1729);  242  (1731);  246  (1747);  S.  P.  Sharpies, 
t  ed..  Records  of  the  Churf^h  of  Christ  at  CambridRO . . . .  (Boston 
:  1906),  55  (1705);'lIl”T17i5/^rtW'oT^?^8T;  L.V.  Briggs, 

\  ed..  History  and  Records  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 

\  Hanover,  Maas....  two  vols.  (Boston  1895-1904),  I,  126  (1744, 
i  two  cases):  Braintree  Records,  750  (1736);  752  (1738);  MSS. 

!  Court  Files,"  Suffolk,  'Vol.  260,  #  41302  (1735);  MSS.  Account 
:  of  Godfrey  Malbone  and  Abraham  Redwood,  1733-1735,  M.H.3., 


“452*" 


Uiscellanooua  Bound  Manuscrlpta  (1734)* 


Part  III*  Master*  with  more  than  two  servants  (Arranged 
according  to  source)*  Klnthroo’s  Joynal,  I,  54  (1630, 
three  plua);  ^Inthrop  Papers,  Itj  '33V--34I  (1630,  several); 

III,  176-178  il634,  three) ;  "201  (1635,  several);  518^519 
(1637,  several);  M33*  Wlnthrop  Papers,  S*  17*  101,  (1653, 
throe);  Hutchinson,  History,  I,  8  n  (1620 ’s,  several);  MSS* 
Suffolk  Court  Files ,~Vol .27,  #2233*23  (ca*  1650,  four); 

Suffolk  County  Court,  II,  648-649  (1675/6,  four);  991  (1678/9, 
^hree ) ;  Suf folk'  Lc'^s ,  XI,  192-194  (1675,  four);  gssex 
^ounty  Cpurl,  VI,  :;^53-254  (1676,  five);  Cotton  Mather',' 

Ea-’nalla,  ill,  142  (1637,  several);  Lechford,  Note-Book, 
65-66^639,  several);  94-100  (1639,  nine);  211-214  (1^39, 
several);  244-247  (1639,  three);  Tss.  “A  Collection  of 
Papers  ^‘elating  to  the  Iron  Works. *♦*■,  183  ff*  (1653, 
thirty-nine);  H*L*  Motte,  The  Manifesto  Cntirch  Records  of 
the  Church  In  Brattle  Square  boston***  (boston",  1902),  1^7 
71744,  tnree  and  three);  Boston  hecords,  X,  142  (1702,  five); 
XV,  320  (1741,  five);  349  (1743,  three);  house  Journal#,  II, 

356  (1720,  three);  IV,  139  (1722,  sever alT;  XV,  1^1  (iV37, 
several);  C*S*M*,  Pubs*,  XXII,  446  (1750,  three);  MS3« 

Suffolk  Sessions,  III,  19-20  (1720,  throe);  311,  (1724/6, 
four);  V,  n.p*  (January  7,  1745/6,  several);  Post-Boy,  Octo«« 
her  14,  1745  (three);  Gazette,  February  26-  March  5,  1739 
(five);  August  3-10,  lV41  (three ) ;  Septemoer  26,  1749 
(throe);  News-Letter,  October  7-14,  1731  (three);  April  11, 

1745  (five);  li.L*  Journal,  May  6,  1728  (four);  December  9, 

1734  (several);  Hvening-Post ,  September  5,  1743  (three); 
Sibley’s  Harvard  Graauabes,  IV,  161  (1720,  seven);  304  (1740*8, 
severiJ.);  (1745,  five);  433-434  (1740*s,  several);  V, 

215  (1747,  several);  252  (1743,  four);  563  (1747,  throe); 

VI,  31  (1740'8,  several);  Publications  of  the  Brookline 
Historic^  Publication  Society,  birst  oeries,  #8,  ^5  (1741* 
tiire'a);  Isaiah  Thomas  "The  history  of  Printing  In  America,  " 
Transactions,  American  Antiquarian  Society,  V,  99-104  (1722 
TTT7  several ) ;  Cotton  Mather,  "Diary,  "  M.H*3*,  7  Colls*, 
VII-VIII,  passim*  (1706-1724,  Mather  had  at  least  twelve 
different  servants  during  tnls  period,  and  at  least  twice, 
he  speaks  of  his  servants  In  the  plural,  VIII,  122,  722); 

MSS*  Diary  of  Joslah  Cotton,  211  (1731/^/  four)* 
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APPENDIX  I  COVEIIANT  SERVANTS^ 
Eay  to  Abbreviation* 


A  Plym,  Rdca« 

B  WlntVirop  Paper* 

C  Boston  Hocord* 

D  I'uisifqr,  Lavra 
E  Maaa*  RecB» 

F  Lechford,  Kota-Book 
G  Essex  County  Court 
H  Puislferj  Records* »>of 
Plymouth****  Deed* 


I  MSS*  Middlesex  Court  File* 
J  Suffolk  Cowty  Court 
K  MSS*  Suffolk  County Court 
L  MSS*  "Docimient*  Very  Old" 

M  MSS*  Suifolk  Session* 

K  Covtrant 
0  Gazette 
P  Evenlny.-Pcst 
Q,  M*H*S*  2  Proc* 


Date 

Use  of  term  "Covenant" 

Citation 

1636 

Dorothy  Temple • *  "Covenant  of  Inden- 
tvire  *" 

A/ 

I,  lU 

1635 

William  Taylor,  "Covenant  servant" 

A, 

I,  119 

1636 

2  men,  sent  over  by  the  Company  can 
show  their  "covenants  with  the 

Compan  ny  •"  * 

B, 

III,  201- 
204 

1635 

Abraham  Shurt  bound  self  by  "Inden-  C, 
ture"  as  a  "covenant"  servant  to  serve 
five  years  In  New  England* 

XXXII,  38 

1*  It  la  difficult  In  many  Instance*  to  determine 
the  proper  classification  of  individual*  called  "servant*" 

In  the  area  and  time  of  this  study*  Professor  Abbott 
Emerson  Smith  would  appear  to  be  in  error,  however,  when 
he  0iakea  a  distinction  between  "Indentiured"  servants  and 
"covenant"  servant**  He  wrote,  "I  oelievc  the  "servants" 
of  Now  England  were  'covenant  servants,*  under  contract  for 
a  fixed  period,  paid  wages,  and  rarely  oought  off  servant 
ships,  but  nevertheless  subject  to  penalties  for  oreaklng 
the  contract*"  There  was  no  essential  difference  between 
those  paid  wages  and  those  for  whom  transportation  was  paid* 
Many  variations  occurred  in  the  evolution  of  the  labor  system, 
and  many  variations  In  the  terms  used  to  describe  them*  Cov¬ 
enant  seems  to  be  simply  another  word  for  contract,  as  wa* 
indenture*  I’his  appendix  lists  every  use  of  the  word  I 
noticed  In  the  sources* 


Citation 


Cate 

1636 

1636 

1637 

1637 

1636 

1638 

1638/9 

1640 

1642 

1647 

1648 

1650 


Uao  of  term  ''Covonant" 

"Whoever  covenants"  to  give  land  to  D, 
servants 

no  servant  free  or  have  any  lot  E, 

until  time  served  out  "as  covenanted" 

servant  by  "Indenture"  who  is  to  serveA, 

5  yrs»  and  "other  covenants  and  con- 
dltions***  as  by  Indenture  appears****" 

servant  by  "Indenture"  who  is  to  serveA, 

6  yrs*  and  "other  covenants  in  inden¬ 
ture*  •  •  •" 

William  Snow,  brought  over  from  Old  A, 
England  by  Mr*  Richard  Derby  and  "is 
his  covenant  servt  for  5  years  as 
appears  by  indentxire*" 

Robert  Wicksen  sold  to  Thomas  Prince  A, 
for  12  pounds-  Prince  to  observe  the 
"covenants"  in  the  "Indenture*" 

A  "covenant  servant"  for  seven  yrs*  A, 
sold  for  six  and  one  half  yrs*  to 
bricklayer  who  is  to  teach  servant 
the  trade 

A  recorded  "covenant"  to  teach  the  P, 
trade  of  a  gunsmith  in  return  for  one 

yoar*s  service* 

Thomas  Gray  versus  Walslngham  Chelsey  0, 
for  withdrawing  his  service  contrary 
to  "covenant*" 

put  out  for  3  yrs*  as  "p*r  covenant"  0, 

■covenanted"  to  do  honest  service  for  H, 
5  yrs* 

Osborne  v*  Harrington,  a  suit  for  0, 
trespass  for  hiring  a  "covnt  servant 
belonging  to  the  works*"  (Iron  Works) 


18 

I,  186 
I,  64 

I,  65 

I,  94 

I,  102 

I,  110 

316- 

317 

I,  45 

I,  130 
164 

I,  192 


Date 

I66x 

1663 

1664 
1674 

1679 

1681 

1682 

1682 

1683 

1685 

1685 

1685 

1685 

1685 

1685/6 


Use  of  term  "Covenant"  Citation 


Case  Involving  an  apprentice  whose 
master  was  charged  with  breaking 
his  "covenant"  by  not  caring  for 
him  when  he  was  sick* 

0, 

II,  275- 
276 

For  not  performing  "covenant  of  his 
Indenture" 

0, 

III,  28 

"covenant  and  Indenture"  for  6  yrs. 

G, 

III,  172 

"Covenanted"  to  serve  4  yrs.,  ran 

I# 

70  no  # 

aw ax  case  of 

Henery  Hall 


"George  Wright  covenant  Servt  to 
Elder  Bowles*  •  •  •" 


J,  II,  1016- 
1017 


app*  has  clothes  due  acc*  to  "cov*t" 


0,  VIII,  228- 
229 


"covenant  servant"  charged  with  A,  VII,  251 

absenting  self  from  service 


apprentice  sued  master  for  non¬ 
performance  of  "covenant" 

Case  of  a  "cov't  servant"  ab¬ 
senting  himself  from  service 
without  leave 

"Cov’t  Servant"  by  "Indentxire" 

Case  of  a  "cov’t  serv't"  absenting 
self  without  leave 


0,  VIII,  249- 
250 

K,  I,  157 

K,  II,  244 

K,  II,  254 


apprentice  called  cov't  servant  K,  II,  244 

2  men,  servants  to  absentee  owners  K,  II,  245 
under  direction  of  agents  In  Boston 
as  "Cov’t  Servts*"  At  least  one 
had  an  "Indenture." 

Mary  Horton,  "covenant  servant"  to  K,  II,  254 
Charles  Bllnko 


Jeremiah  Street,  "covt  servant"  to  K,  II,  290 
Thaddeus  MacKarty  ran  away-  gone  5  wks« 


1 


Date  Ua«  of  tarm  "Covenant"  Citation 

1688  girl  for  a  lx  years  boiind  by  a  "verbal  VII,  146 
Coven't" 

1696/7  Samuel  Philips,  3r»  with  son’s  consent!,  I,  25 
binds  son  as  a  "covenant  servant^*  for 
3  yrs»  and  1  mo# 

1711/  Attorney  General  complains  of  Sarah  M,  I,  242- 

12  Speerin  that  she  had  bound  out  her  243 

"covenant  Servant**  vinto  one  Benjamin 
Edwards#  It  appeared  by  the  "inden¬ 
ture"’  that  she  had  no  right  to  do  so# 

1712  Sarah  Flgg,  "Covenant  Servant"  or-  M,  I,  252 
dered  to  return  to  her  nilstre8s-"her 
Mistress  to  be  Obliged  on  her  part  by 
a  new  Indenture#  #  .  #" 

1724  A  "covenant"  servant  riinaway# 


1728  "These  are  to  give  Notice,  that  one 
Thomas  Paterson,  a  Covenant  Servant 
to  Richard  Glllam,  Marrlner,  for 
years  yet  to  come#  •  #  #  "has  run¬ 
away# 

1724  "I  thought  myself  happy  In  my  Title 
to  an  Enjoyment  of  a  good  Servant, 
but  behold,  how  am  I  dlsappolntedt 
^br  a  covetous  Neighbour  hath  bid 
him  more  Wages  than  I  covenanted  with 
him  for;  and  It  hath  taken  so  much 
upon  my  Servant,  that  he  desired  me 
to  release  him#  I  having  refused  It, 
he,  with  my  Neighbour  above said,  ap¬ 
plying  themselves  unto  other  Neigh— 
bovirs  (  If  I  may  so  call  them)  who 
have  given  tholr  Opinion,  that  It  is 
best  for  him  to  go  unto  this  new  Master# 
Now,  I  desire  to  know,  whether  these 
men  are  Ignorant  of  or  have  but  little 
Regard  to  that  Law,  which  salth,  thour 
Shalt  not  covet  thy  Neighbour's  servant 
There  was,  the  writer  said,  no 
question  but  that  ho  was  his  property 
for  "we  covenanted  In  the  Presence  of 


N,  Sept#  7- 
14 

C.  27- 
i^une  3 


«,  Nov. 23- 
.'50 


Date 

1736 

1736 


Use  of  term  "Covenant** 

three  living  Witnesses,  and  my  serv¬ 
ant  doth  not  deny  It*"  He  wonders  If 
he  should  not  got  his  next  servant  by 
indenture  even  If  he  had  to  be  at  the 
whole  cost  of  It  himself* 

a  "Covenant  Kan  Servant"  rvjnaway. 


a  "Covenant  Servant"  broke  out  of 
Bridewell*  Ha  was  a  North  Country 
Han  (Scotsman}* 


Citation 


N,  Hov*  23** 

30 

O ,  Oct  *  10— 

25 


1739  A  "Covenant  Servant"  runaway 


P,  Oct*  22 


438 


APPEL'DIX  J 

RELATIVE  PR2QU?rJCY  OR  APPE^-AIICE  IN  HECCRDd  BY  DECAOES 

(7066  servants) 

1620  1641  1661  1661  >671  1661  166)  1701  1711  1721  1731  1741 


LEGEND 

Za  BOUND  WMITC* 

H  wKiTCS  called  servants,  possibly  TRSC 
Za  NECROCS 
O  INDIANS 


APPEIIDIX  K  SERVANTS  HAVING  ILLEGITIWATB 
CHILDREN 


M33*  fra^ent,  Essex  County,  "Court  of  Pleas  and  Sessions 
1688-1689,"  10  (1688  or  1689). 

MSS.  fragment,  Essex  County,  "County  Court,  1679-1692 

Salem,"  n.p.  (case  of  John  Besoon,  Juno  26,  1683). 

Essex  County  Court,  I,  196  (1650),  250  (1652),  361  (1654) t 
II,  151  (i659);  III,  99  (1663);  V,  (1672);  155  (1673); 
240  (1673),  409  (1674);  VI  20  (1675), 23  (1675),  73 
(1675),  138  (1676);  256  (1677),  293  (1677);  VII,  406 
(1680). 

MSS.  Middlesex  County  Court,  I,  90  (1655);  III.  176  (1677), 
240  (1678),  275-276  (1679);  IV,  209  (1685);  V,  85  (1691) 

MSS.  Middlesex  Court  Files,  file  26,  number  1637  (1661);file 
82,  no  number  (case  of  James  Scot,  Sept.  10,  1678). 

MSS.  Hampshire  County  Court,  I,  154  (1692);  II,  64  (1729/30). 

MSS.  Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  39  (1680),  99  (1681),  205 
U684),  232  (1684/5);  II,  387  (1690). 

Suffolk  County  Court,  I,  185  (1672),  233  (1672/3),  269  (1673) 
265  (1673)";'  liV  809  (2  cases,  1677),  841  (1677);  1063 
(1679);  1164  (1679/80). 

MSS.  Suffolk  Court  Files,  V,  606  (1663/4). 

Plym.  Rees.,  VI,  177  (1585). 

V«lnthrop*3  Journal,  II,  317-318  (1647). 

Assistants,  1,  ^9-30  (1674/5),  125  (1678). 

Boston  Kecords,  X,  59  (1682),  60  (1684). 

IaTh.S..  7  Colls.,  VII,  165  (2  cases.  1693). 

MSS.  Plymouth  Sessions,  I,  38  (1688),  138  (1698);  II,  65—66 
(1722). 

MSS.  Essex  Sessions,  IV,  10-11  (1719),  106  (1723),  114  (1723) 

MSS.  Bristol  Sessions,  II,  96  (1706);  III,  24  (1725),  66 
(1719);  V,  28  (1748). 

MSS.  Middlesex  Sessions,  I,  146  (1703). 

MSS.  Suffolk  Sessions,  I,  113  (1705),  160  (1707),  186  (1709), 
206  (1710);  II,  43  (1713/4),  133  (1716),  136-137  (1716), 
173  (1717);  III,  319  (1725);  IV,  410  (1732). 

Gazette ,  May  12,  1747. 

N.E.  Journal,  Juno  19,  1727. 

Even  In  f' -Post ,  Doc.  31,  1739. 

Sibley* a  Harvard  Graduates,  IV,  156  (oa.  1720), 
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APPENDIX  U  NEGRO  CHILDREN  OFFERED  AS  GIFTS  IN  BOSTON 

NEWSPAPERS 


Thes®  advertisements  were,  of  course,  cross  checked 
for  duplication*  Where  the  advertisement  occvirred  xnor* 
than  once  it  is  indicated  by  "ff»"  after  the  date  of  tho 
paper.  The  letters  M.  and  F.  indicate  sex  when  known* 
Eveninp-Post ,  Mar.  22,  1736,  F.;  June  19,  1738  (2  chll- 
dren) ;  June  11,  1739;  Feb.  11,  1740,  F.,  Mar.  17,  1740, 

F.;  Apr.  14,  1740;  Sept.  15,  1740,  M.;  Jan.  26,  1741;  Mar# 
8,  1742,  P.;  Mar.  16,  1742,  M.;  Dec.  27,  1742,  M#;  Dec. 

26,  1743,  M.;  Doc.  10,  1744,  ff.;  Sept.  21,  1745,  P.;  Mar# 
24,  1746,  F.;  Sept.  29,  1746,  ff.  P.  (2,  children);  Peb. 

2,  1747,  ff.,  F.;  Nov.  9,  1747;  Jan.  16,  1749;  Jan.  30, 
1749;  F.;  Aug.  27,  1749.  Gazette ,  Jan.  12-21  (si^ ,  1730; 
Juno  8-15,  1730;  Juno  18-25,  173^;  Doc.  1-8,  ITtO^M#; 

Aug.  31,  1742,  P.;  June  21,  1743;  Nov.  5,  1745;  Nov.  26, 
1745,  K.;  Fob.  24,  1747;  Dec.  1,  1747;  Jan.  19,  1748,  P.; 
Juno  7,  1748;  Juno  21,  1748,  M.;  Jan.  17,  1749;  Juno  27, 
1749;  Oct.  3,  1749;  Dec.  19,  1749;  Peb. 6,  1750;  N.E. 
Joxirnal,  Feb.  25,  1734;  July  19,  1737;  Jan.  2,  1759 ;  Nov# 
^6,  1739,  P.;  Kay  6,  1740;  May  27,  1740;  Sept.  6,  1740; 
Dec.  23,  1740;  Juno  16,  1741,  ff*;  Sept.  8,  1741;  Sopt# 

29,  1741;  News-Letter,  Nov.  1-8,  1733;  Nov.  12-19,  1741; 
Apr.  22-29,  1742,  F.;  Sept.  20,  1744,  F.;  Doc.  6,  1744, 

M.;  Mar.  21,  1746,  F.;  Nov.  14,  1745,  M.;  July  24,  1746, 
F.;  Sept#  25,  1746,  P#;  Feb.  26,  1747;  Oct.  27,  1747,  M.; 
Nov.  22,  1747,  M.;  July  21,  1748,  P.;  Doc.  28,  1749,  M.; 
Juno  6,  1749.  Post-Boy,  July  14,  1746,  M.;  Courant «  May 
11-18,  1724.  Some  masters  advertised  in  more  than  on* 
paper.  For  examples  compare:  Evening-Post,  Sept#  21, 

1741  and  Gazette,  Sept.  21-28,  1741,  F.;  )J.S.  Jo^^rnal^ 

Jan#  4,  1737  and  News-Letter,  Dec.  30-Jan.  6,  173'3^,  P#; 
Gazette ,  Jan.  19,  "l'y42  and  Evening-Post,  Jan.  25,  1742, 

M.  I  found  one  advertisement  for  ^  Indian  child  to  b# 
given  away,  News-Letter,  Juno  18-25,  1741,  and  two  whltaa, 
one  female  born  in  the  Suffolk  Cotaity  Jail  to  bo  disposed 
of  to  ago  18,  and  one  boy  2  years  old  to  be  disposed  of 
until  21  and  20  pounds  to  go  with  it.  Evening-Post #  Nov# 
21,  1748  and  Doc.  29,  1746.  ff.  Only  one  advertisement 
was  found  where  someone  wanted  a  Negro  child,  News-Letter# 
Oct.  4,  1750.  A  record  of  another  Negro  child  given  away 
is  in  L.Vemon  Briggs,  ed.,  Hanover  Church  Records,  op# 
cit » ,  I,  128.  Briton,  a  negro  child  bom  in  house  of  Mr# 
Edward  Jenkins  of  Scltuate  was  given  to  Mr .  John  Studley 
of  Hanover  soon  after  its  birth.  O.M.  Dickinson  attribute 
this  giving  away  of  children  to  a  housing  shortage,  but  I 
doubt  it.  William  and  Mary  Quarterly.  3rd  Ser.,  IX  (Jan#, 
1952),  85-8'o;; 
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APPENDIX  M  SKILLED  NEGK0E3 


Soajuen:  Assistants,  III,  224  (1672);  K3S»  Mass  Archives* 

IX,  149  (1'702),  151  (1703);  M.H.3.  6  Colls**  V, 
3-32  (1694);  Essex  CG:rit7  Court,  VIII,  297-293 
(1682);  Mather,  i».a>.;narLa. « » ,  VI,  75  (1695);  Hewa- 
Lutter,  Dec.  22-29,  1712;  Gazette,  Jan.  2-9,  1727; 
Apr.  7-14,  1729;  Oct.  4-11,  1736;  Oct.  18-25, 

1736;  Dec.  12,  1749;  Oct®  23,  1750;  N .E.  Joxu*nal, 
Juno  12,  1732;  Oct.  19,  1736;  Oct.  26,  1736;  Oct. 
11,  1737;  June  23,  1741;  Evening-Post,  Sept.  10, 
1739;  Oct.  11,  1742;  Sept.  6,  ^ay  16,  1748; 

Kov.  11,  1743;  Mar.  12,  1750. 

Tailors:  News-Letter,  Jan.  19-26,  1712/3;  N.E.  Journal, 
June  l7,  1740;  Aug.  11,  1741;  Gazette,  Mar.  'S9- 
Apr.  5,  1731;  Sept.  12-19,  173V;  Jan.  8-15,  1739; 
Evening-Poat,  Jan.  8,  1739  ("very  fit  for  a 
iTaylor."  Gould  make  hoop  petticoats  and  work  In 
leather  very  well.  Used  to  the  needle  for  mora 
than  12  years.);  Feb.  17,  1746* 

Bakers:  News-Letter,  July  7-14,  1707;  Dec.  17-24,  1711; 

Mar.  30-Apr.  7,  1732;  N.E.  Journal,  Nov.  26, 

1733;  July  1,  1734;  Jan.  13,  lV4C;  Gazette.  Oct. 
3,  1749. 

Coopers:  Boston  Records,  VII,  5  (1661);  Publications  of 
the  Brookline  'Historical  Publication  Soclefcy,'^ 

Iv,  47  (l717);  Hewa-Letter,  June  50-wUly  V.  1718: 

Dec.  22-29,  1726;  July  3,  1746;  July  14,  1748 
(two  cases);  N.E*  Journal,  Sept.  9,  1735;  Feb. 

8,  1737;  Gazette,  Nov.  21-28,  1720;  July  13-20, 
1741  (two  cases) ;  Evening-Post,  Oct.  25,  1742; 
Jvily  14,  1746;  Post-boy,  July  16,  1760. 

Blacksmiths:  News-Letter,  Sept.  5-12,  1715;  Oct.  4,  1744; 

May  18,  1749  (two  cases);  Gazette ,  June  12-19, 
1721;  Mar.  13-20,  1732;  Nov.  o,  1745  (two);  Nov. 
11,  1740;  Evening-Post ,  Aug.  9,  1736;  July  28, 
1746. 

Distillers:  Gazette,  Aug.  18-25,  1735;  Sept.  7-14,  1737; 

July  3-16,  1738;  Jan.  30,  1750;  Svenlng-Post. 

Dec.  5,  1748. 

Whitesmiths:  Post-Boy,  Oct.  11,  1742;  News-Letter.  Feb. 

1,  1750 
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Tannara:  N »S«  Journals  Tec.  28,  1730;  Gazatte,  June  18** 

25,  l73y;  Mar*  24,  1747;  Kawa-i^tter,  Mar*  10, 
1746« 

Shoeraakara;  Newa-Lat car.  Mar.  18-26,  1731;  Kar*  6,  1746; 

Evanlng.-Poat,  Oct.  20,  1735;  Sept.  5,  1748;  • 
Gazette «  Apr.  2,  1745* 

Nallora;  N.E.  Journal,  May  8,  1739  (three)* 

Maaonst  Gazatte,  Nov.  16-23,  1730;  N.E.  Journal,  AuA* 

21,  Hid* 

Carpantera:  Gazette ,  Mar.  1-8,  1731;  Sept.  25-Oct,  2* 

1732;  Hewa-Letter,  July  3,  1746, 

Shipwrights  and  ahip  carpantera !  N.B.  Journal,  Sept,  6* 
1737;  Svening-Poat ,  June  l6,  1740;  Apr,  18^ 

1748  (mast  maker  "aa  well);  Dec.  19,  1743 
(caulker);  News-Letter,  Apr.  22-29,  1742  (a 
carpenter  and  caulker  by  trade  who  "under¬ 
stands  Boat  building....");  Gazette,  Jan.  15- 

22,  1739;  July  18,  1749. 

Sailmaker lEvenlng-Poat ,  Sept,  20,  1742; 

Worsted  Comber;  Evening-Poat »  Jan.  2,  1749, 

Currier:  Newa-Letter ,  Dec.  23—30,  1736, 

Tallow  Chandlers:  N.E.  Journal,  Aug.  6,  1740;  Newa-Letter, 
Nov.  25-Dec.  2,  1710, 

Soap  boiler:  Nov,  25-  Dec,  2,  1710, 

Butcher:  N.B,  Journal,  Feb.  10,  1735, 

For  others,  skilled  in  tinldentlfled  trades  see:  N.B, 
Joiyial,  Jan.  25,  1737;  Gazette,  May  2 2 -'25, 

1721  (several);  Boston  Records,  X,  113  (1707), 
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IV  1719-1727  (General  Sessions  of  the  Peace)* 

V  1726-1744  (General  Sessions  of  the  Peace)* 
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VI  1744-1761  (General  Seoaiona  of  the  Peace)* 

Court  Piles  In  boxes,  1636-preaent,  in  progress* 

There  is  a  single  oopy  typescript  of  seventeenth- 
and  eighteenth  century  court  records  begun  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
which  is  available  to  the  researcher  in  the 
Clerk's  Office* 

Essex  County  Uiscellaneous  Hecords: 

Essex  D«ed3,  443  vols.  (1671-in  progress),  VI* 

Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  Piles*  Drawer 
l^aroh-July*  1736* 

Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas*  1736-1740* 
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VI  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  and  Inferior 
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Records  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  th# 
Peace ,  Middlesex  County  Court  House,  Office 
of  the  Clerx  uf  Gcurts. 

Single  copy  manusoript  transcript,  ’^Records 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  in  the  Consnon- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts:  Transorihed  under 
the  Direction  of  Comraisioners  of  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  by  David  JPulsifer  MDCCCLI." 

Volume  I,  1649-1663;  no  voltuse  11.  record® 
lost  or  burned;  Volume  III,  1671-1680; 

Volume  IV,  1661-1686. 

V  1689-1699  (original).  Changes  to  Inferior 
Court  of  Pleas,  p.  155. 

General  Sessions  of  the  Peaces 

I  1692-1723  (rear  of  volume  contains  1686- 
1688). 

II  1723-1735 
III  1735-1748 
IV  1748-1761 

303  numbered  folders  variously  labeled  con¬ 
taining  Middlesex  Court  Piles,  1636-  ca.  1740. 

5  Plymouth  County.  Records  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace.  Plymouth  County  Court 
House.  Of floe  of  the  cierh  of  Courts. 

I  "Reoords  Sessions  of  the  Peace  1686-1721" 
Includes  some  Inferior  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  Records.  Reoords  scattered  and 
fragmentary  1713-1721. 

II  "Reoords  Sessions  of  the  Peace  1719-1723" 

III  "General  Sessions  of  the  Peace.  Court  Record® 
1723-1730" 

IV  "General  Sessions  of  the  Peaoe  1730-1749" 

V  "General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  1747-1749" 


VI  "Records  C.  SeSBlona  Ho.  2",  1749-1760. 


6  Suffolk  County.  Rooorda  of  the  Coxmty  Court, 
Reoorda  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Suffolk  County  Court  Eouse,  Superior  Court, 

Office  of  the  Clerk  for  Civil  Business. 

Single  Copy  "Photostatio  Copy  of  Records  of 
County  Court,  Suffolk  1680-1692",  two  vols., 
pages  numbered  consecutively  throughout. 

Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas:  "Comon 
Pleas"  Thirty-eight  vols.,  1692-1752. 

Volume  I,  1692-1698  searched,  others  only 
spot  checked,  no  returns. 

Suffolk  County  Court  Piles.  Records  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  Of  the  Peace.  Suffolk  County 
Court  House,  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Office  of 
the  Clerk. 

I  "Records  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions 
of  the  Peace",  1702-1712. 

II  Sessions  1712-1719 

III  Sessions,  1719-1725 

rV  Sessions  1726-1732 

V  Sessions  1743/4-1749 

VI  Sessions  1749-1764 

Bundle  of  manuscripts,  sessions  1738,  1739. 

"Court  Piles  Suffolk."  1289  numbered  volumet 
plus  three.  Includes  files  of  various  courts 
of  the  Colony  and  Province  held  in  Suffolk 
County,  files  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judica¬ 
ture,  and  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Name 
index  and  subject  index  used,  volumes  97-98 
searched  entire. 

7  Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  Assize  and  General 
Goal  Delivery  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  County  Court 
House,  Suffolk  County,  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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"Superior  Court  of  Judicature",  thirt7-four 
Tola.,  1693-1780.  Volunea  I-ZVIII,  1693-1751, 
searched.  First  volume  oontaina  a  few  folios 
of  courts  from  1686* 

III  Contemporary  Books,  Pamphlets,  Sermons. 

(Anon.)  Amicus  Patriae,  An  Address  to  the  Inhahitants 
of  the  Province  of  the  liasaachuset'iis-'fiay  in  I/ew  £nK"" 

rand ;'  !■  or  q  pe  o  i  a  1 1  y . '  to"  the  tnh  ap  i  t  ant  s  o  f  Boa  ton: 

CcG&gicned  by  The  late  'Illegal  ana  unTrarrantaole 

Attack:  iJpon  xhair  LihertiesT  and  the  vinhapp'y '(Sdnfusioa 

and  Lisoraers  con'sociuant  ihereo'n,  By  a  lover  of  his 

viountry.  (Boston  )• 

(Anon.)  Mylo  Preoman,  A  word  in  season  to  all  true 
loyera  of  th«ir  liberty  and  the'ir  coirntry;  Both  of 

which  are  now  in  the  utraoat 'danger  of  being  forever 

lost .  (Boston,  l^iS),  ^ 

( Anon . )  A  Little  Pretty  Pocket-Book.  Intended  for 
the  Inatr^tion  and  Amusement  of  Little  lAaater  Tommy. 

and  Pretty  Mi8a'"'Polly....(Yioroe3ter.  P/S?).  Paosimile. 

(Anon.)  The  Athenian  Oracle. .. .  (Boston,  1705). 
Attributes  to  Samuel  Sowall  that  this  was  reprinted 
in  Amerioa.  (Allen  B.  Forbes,  M.E.S.). 

Bernard,  Sir  John,  A  Present  for  An  Apprentloe;  or 
a  sure  guide  to  gain  both  eataem  and  estate.  Witn 

fo'lea  for  his  conduct'  t'o  hla  Ifastar  'and  in  the  World 

(Boston,  1747). 

Bradford,  ¥/llliam,  Bradford's  Hietory  "Of  Pllmoth 
Plantation."  From  'the  original  manuscript .  nitH  a 

report  of  the  proceeding  inoiacnt  to  the  retxurn  of^ 

the  manuscript  to  Uaasaohuaetta.Brinted  under  the 

direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  oommonweaItH7  Hz" 

order  of  the  General  Court  (Boston.  1900). 

Campbell,  John,  After  Souls  by  ^ath  are  Separated 
from  their  Bodies,  the  come  to  Judgement  Asae^ed" 

in  a  Sermon  Deliver M  at  Worcester 7  November  24,  1737. 

Being  the  Day  of  the  rhcecution^of  Joiin  Hamilton,  aliiTa 

Hugh  "Henderson.  With  his  Gonfesaion  and  iJyihg  ?i'arnln« 

(B3atoa7T7'5UK -  -  - ^ 

Care,  Henry  English  Liberties,  or  the  Pree-born  Sub¬ 
ject  *9  Inheritance.  ...  Compiled  first  by  Henry  Care. 
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and  Gontleued _ slo  with  large  Additions.  ^  W>!r» 

of  the  1^.1  d die ~!je3iple.  Taq~,  (Boston,"  Iviij* 

Colenan,  Elihu,  A  Testimony  against  that  Anti* 
Chriatian  Preottoe  of  LDskiing  Slaves  of  l/en*  'V/Kere- 

In  It  is  shewed  to  'be  dontrary  to  tEe  Lla penaa'tlo'a 

of  the  Law  and  (l?lme  oi  the  Gosnel,  ana  very  oppo^te 

"Soth  TO  Grace  and  na'ture,  ii'riFited  in  the  year  173^ 

(Ijew  Bedford,  ‘liass.j  'ieiJS)* 

• 

Colman,  Benjamin^  The  l^erohandlae  of  a  people 
holiness  to  the  Lord,  A  i^ermon,  preached  Injoart 

at  tne  fubiiok  lieotnre  in  Boston .  July  I,  17257 

In  rart  at  a  private  niteetlng  for  charity  to  the 

!^o  or,  liar  oh  5,  l7i!;b«  now  published  as  a'^thanic* 

offering  to  4od  for  repeated  surprising  bo\mt lea 

frooi  London  for  uses  of  Biety  and  Churlty  (Boston. 

1756 )• 

Danforth,  John,  The  Right  Christian  Temper  In 
Every  Condition,  ' ^ideaToared  (as  ‘the  Lord  Vouoh* 

safed  to  assist)  to  he  set  fortK"and  recommended; 

And  the  due  deb»  of  a  suitable  cohtentaent  with 

onr  outward  lot,  huiably  demanded,  on  the  behalf 

of  the  Divine  rrovidehce;  in  a  Lecture  upon  Hey» 

15.  5.  "  Be'  content  with  such  things  as  you  have  ' 

(Boston,  i7(JE)*  °  ' ' ' 

Danforth,  Sftsniei,  The  Cry  of  Sodom  Enquired  Intot 
Upon  Oooasion  of  the  ArrAlpnment  and  Condemnatloa 

01  BENJrillli  56aD.  lor  his  prodigious  Vl  11  any.  To¬ 

gether  v/ith  A  Boiemn  Exhortation  to  Tremble  at  God« 
judgements,  and  to  Joandon  "fouthful  hust'sV  (Canw» 

bridge,  l674j7 

Hill,  John,  The  Young  5eoretary*a  Guide  or,  A 
Speedy  Help  to  Learning  (Boaton.  1*750) » 

Hill,  Thonas,  The  Young  Secretary’s  Guide:  or.  A 
Speedy  Help  to  Learnlng'IBoston,  l75Q)» 

Hosmer,  James  Hendall,  ed.,  Wlnthrop*8  Journal 
yHlatory  of  Hew  England"  165(?»164?  In  jamea  P*rank»» 
rin  jarriairon,  general  ed..  Original  Narratives  of 
Anerican  History.  Series.  Two  vols.  (iJaw  York,  1908). 

Mather,  Cotton,  A  Faithful  Monitor,  Offering,  an 
abstract  of  the  lawea  in  the  Province  of  the  Itessn* 
oh'uBe't'ta-.3ay.  Hew  England.  Against  those  disorders. 
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the  sttt)pre83lon  whereof  la  desired  and  pursued  by 

them  tKfat  y/'isn  well  to  the  v/ortby  decigaa  of  re'for* 

matlon*  Vi’ith  ao.’Le  dlreotiona  and  encouraKgracxita^  ~~ 

to'  disp'enae'  aue  reS^es,  &  censures  vmto  all  oea^ 

Burable  aoticaai  (Boston,  1^’Q4)* 

— —  A  family  well-ordered*  Or  an  essay  to  render 

farents  and  cnfldren  hapoy  in  one  'another,.*.  TSoaTon. 
-  - 

Panlly  Religion  Exolted  and  Assisted.  Th» 
Second~'Iiapresaio'n  (Boston.  1707 J» 

Chrlfltl  Amerloana:  or.  t^ia  Eoolesl- 
astloal  filstory  of ^i^ew-.lin/’land  Proa  its  First  Blant* 

Ing  in  the  Year  16£0»  unto  the  of  oixr  Lord, 

l698»  In  aeven  Booics/  (London,  iCDdClIJ* 

The  ITegro  Christianized,  An  Essay  to  Exolte 
and  Assist  that  good  work,  the 'instra'ctlon  of  Neg7o» 

Servants  In  Chri'gtianity.  (Boston,  l706j* 


Pillars  of  Salt, 


An  History  of  some  Criminals 


History 
oapi'tal ' 


of  their  dying  speeches 

5  collected  and  published,  for 

the  b’arninq  of  such  as 

Live  in  destructive  coui’ses  of 

ungodliness,  thereto  is  added,  for  the  better  improve** 

meat  of  this  History,  A 

Brief  discourse  about  the 

(Boatoi 


— Rules  for  the  Society  of  Hejijroes.  1693  (Now  York, 
1888). 


— — -  Some  seasonable  advice  inito  the  poor;  to  be 
annexed  tmto  the  k:indne93e3  of  God  that  are  dispensed 

unto  the'm'.  (Boston,  1726i}.  ~ 

— — •  Theopolis  ^jnericana,.  An  essay  on  the  golden 
8treet*~of  the  Body  city;  publlshinp;  a  testimony 

against  the  corruptions  of  the  marKlTt -place.  With 

some  good  hopes  of  ^tter  things  to  be  yet  8eea*~In 

'the  American  world, , ,  ,  (Boston.  lVlQ),~ 

Tremenda.  The  dreadful  sound  vjith  which  the 
wiclce4  are  to  be  thunderstruck:.  In  a  sermon  delivered 

unto  a  great  assembly,  in  which  was  present,  a  mia» 

erable  African.  Just  going  t o'  he  executed  for  a“~lroat 

inhumane  and  vincommcn  nrarder  at  Boston.  1-ay  £5th,.  1V21, 

To  which  is  added,  a  oonference^between  a  minister  and 
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the  prisoner,  on  the  day  before  hia  execution.  (Boston. 

vr^rr. - ^ ^ - 

liather,  Cotton,  A  Good  JXaater  well  aerved.  A  brief 
discourae  on  the  neoeaenry  properties  of  a  f^ood  aerV^ 

in  every^kind  'of  aorvitude:  and  of  the  tneTTioda 

tnat  should  bo  taken  'by  the  neada  of  a  family,  tcT* 

obtain  such  a  servanFT^  ( Boston,  j  • 

Hather,  Increase,  A  Sermon  (preached  at  the  Lecture 
in  ?oeton  in  Kew-?::ngland  thc'^Bvh  of  The  i.'L'onetii" 

loVd,  Vmen  two'  men  were  executed,  who  Had  murthered 

their  muster)  wherein  ia  srie7;ed  tnat  excess  in  Yvioked* 

aesa  death.  The  second  Impreaaion 

7..>  (Boatori.  1665).  Printea  orginally  as  The  Vti'oked  '  ' 

L'an'a  Portion  (Boston,  16?5)« 

Uather,  Increase,  A  Call  to  the  Tempted.  A  Sermon 
on  the  Horrid  Crlm~of'  Seif-:.:urder.  Preached  on  a 

^.eisarxa'ble  Oo'oasioa,  by  the  i'emorabie  Dr.  Increase 

katner.  And  now' publiVned  from  hia  notea,  for  a  " 

oharitahle  atop  to_8uior5^8  (Boatohr  -rmrw. - 

Moody,  Samuel  and  Lloody,  Joseph,  eds.,  A  Faithful 
narrative  of  the  wicked  life  and  remarkable  oon.!' 

version  of  patience  Boston  alias  Samaon;  who  was" 

executed  at  York,  in  the ' County  'of  Yorh,  July  ^4th« 

For  the  murder  of 'Benjamin  Trot  of  Falmouth 

in  Casco  Bay,,  a  child  of  about  ei^ht  yoara  of  ageT 

whoa  she  drowned  in  a  v/ell.  (Boston,  1738) » 

Rogers,  John,  Death  the  Certain  Wagea  of  Sin  to  the 
Lnpenitent;  Life  the  'sure  Bevardof  amoe  to  thA 
Penitent;  Tonether  v/ith  the  oniy^ay  for  Youth  to 

avoid  the  Voraer  end  attain  the  tatter.  Deliver'  Td 

in  Taree  lecture  Bermona;ocoaaicned  hy' the  Impris* 

onaent,  Condeanation  and^uxecutioh.'  of  a  Young  Woman, 

who  waa  Cuilty  'of  murdering;  her  Infant  beg^ten  in 

V<hcrcdom.  To  Which  is  Added,  an  Account  of  her  "" 

manner  of  Life  and  Pea  thV;."  iWs^tbn.'  ‘IVOl), - 

Saffin,  John,  ”A  Brief  and  Candid  answer  to  a  lata 
Printed  Sheet,  entitled,  the  Selling  of  Joseph, 
in  Colonial  Society  of  Massaohuaetts ,  Publications, 

I,  103-111  (Boston,  1895)# 

Sewall,  Samuel,  "The  Selling  of  Joseph  a  Memorial,** 
Masaaohusetta  Hiatorioal  Society,  Prooeedinga,  Plrat 
Series,  VII,  161-166  (Boston,  186477 
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Vt'adaworth,  Benjamin,  An  359 any  to  do  Good;  By  a 
dissuasive  froa  Tavern  liauntiai^  and  exoaBsiye 

ljrlniciaj7«  Vt'itn^a  I  e.,,ture  bermoa '(Boaton. 

Wadsworth,  Benjamin,  The  Well-»Ordered  ?amil7:  or. 
Relative  DatieSt  Bein^  tne  suci3tanQe"'of  aevera'^ 

^rmons,  aho^t  Rarnll^  trayer,""  initi'ea  of  Kuabandta 

ic  Vi  i  VO  at  tmtiea  oi  ^areVits  &  'Cfttiiare'n,  Duties  6t 

listers  ii  Gervanta.  (Boston  TVl^)* 

Willard,  Samuel,  A  Compleat  Body  of  Divinity  in 
T»o  Hundred  and  Fifty  ^j:oaitory*l!ieot'urea  "on  ttie 

'ARsembl^’a  Shorter  Ca'ie'oniem  unereiri  the  Dcotrines 

of  the  Cliriatian  Reiifzion  are  Unf oldad. , , , rBoston. 

17^. - - 

Winahlp,  George  Paricer,  ed.,  Boston  in  1682  and 
1699  A  Trip  to  Pew  BnRland  bjT'l^dwa'fd  War'd  "and  ^ 

setter  ff om  Tiew~,ki^^laad  by  jVio  't Providence ,  1^06 ) • 

Young,  Alexander,  Chronicles  of  the  First  Plantera 

of  the  Colony  Massa'chusette  ■^'roin  to 

IfoVr  !gif8t  Collected  From  Original  Records  and  ConteiPw 

poraneouB  Innuacripta.  and  Illustrated  wltii  L’ote.a. 

(Boston,  lb4Sf. 

17  Almanaoa 

Niohol'a  Reproductions,  ilassachusetts  Almanaos* 

Eight  Vols.  1645-1699*  A  single  copy  photographio 
reproduction,  liasaachusotta  Historical  Society. 

Clough,  Samuel,  Clough’s  Farewell  1708.  An  Almanao 
for  the  Year  of  our'  Tiordr  c According  to  tKe  common"*’ 

aooQinit )  1708. ...  (xioston.  1705). 

Whittemore,  E.,  V/hittemore  Revived.  An  Almanaoic  for 
the  Year  of  our  lord,  173d... J  (Boston.  1*755). 

Tulley,  John,  ^lley  166!^.  An  Alma na ole  for  the  Year 
of  Our  I«ord,  IfzZ'LyLLCrili,  hieing  "Bissextile  or  t'eiap^ 

year,  and  from  the  Creation  563? ‘(Boston,  1668). 

V  Newspapers  and  liagazinea 

The  Boston  Evening-Poet,  1735-1760. 


The  Boston  Gazette,  1719-1741,  Became  The  Boston  Gazette. 
or  TTow  Aigl'and  leekly  Joxa’nal.  1741.  Became  The  Boston 
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Gazette,  or.  Weekly  Joitrnal,  174I«X7&0« 

The  Boston  gewa-Letter,  1704-1727 •  Becar&e  Th# 

Vi'eekily  l/ewg-liietter,  l'/27-1750» 

yie  Bo«*ton  ITeekrIy  goat-Boy«  1734-1760#  Beoaa# 

TEe  Boston  roat-^oy,  l'^5<?V 

The  Hew- England  Couraat.  1721-1727# 

The  ffew-Engl^d  Weekly  Journal.  1727-1741#  In- 
borporated“witE  Tae  Beaton  Gazette,  1741# 

The  (Josto^  Weekly  Rehearsal.  1731-1735# 

The  AJaerlcan  Ltagazlne  and  Hlatorlcal  Chroalclej  tlY3't7V^, 

71  Town  Beoorda 

A  Published  l&terlals 

Bates,  Saicjel,  ed.,  Peoords  of  the  Town  of  Brain¬ 
tree  i640~to  1793  (Randolph/  i/a'88,,  io0fi)# 

Etheridge,  George,  ed..  Copy  of  the  Old  Peoordi 
of  the  Town  of  Duxbury.  Uaaa'J  i'rom  id42  to  "1770 

Tn'^outE7T895  rr 

Parley,  Sidney,  ed.,  Boxford  Town  Reoords  1685- 
1705  (Sali-i,  1900)# 

yuddy  Riyor  ^Pd  Brookline  Record,  1634-1838# 

TEe  inhabitants  of  Brookline,  in  Town  Heating^  Tq»P#« 

IU75TZ 

Obligations  of  the  Brookline  Historical  Publioatioa 

Society.  Pirst  Series,  ten  numbers  {arookiinc'.  UasaV- 

Reoorda  of  the  Town  of  Plyaouth  PubliQed  ^7 

of  the  'f'own,  three  vols.  (Plymouth,  Ioc9-l903), 

rsjb-rrojT’ 

Record  Coamistionerfa  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  Reports, 
thirty-4<i*K  vola.  (Boston,  1881-1909)# 

B  llanuaoript  Uaterials 

Offioe  of  the  City  Clerk,  City  of  Boston: 


"Boston  Indentures",  six  vols.,  1734-1805, 
Volume  I,  1734-1751, 

"City  of  Boston  Offioe  of  the  City  Clerk  City 
Hall  Inhabitants—  1695  List  of  &  Indentures 
of  Apprentioea" 

Hublio  Welfare  Department,  City  of  Boston: 

Piles  of  miscellaneous  manuscripts  pertaining 
to  Public  Welfare  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
filed  by  year# 

VII  Church  Hecorda 

Briggs,  L,  Vernon,  Church  and  Cemetery  Reoorda  of 
Hanover,  L-Iasa,,  two  vo'is.  ISoaton,  l895-lS04), 

Motto,  Ellis  Loring,  Jenks,  Henry  Pitch,  and  Homans 
John,  eds..  The  llanlfesto  Church  Reoorda  of  the 
Church  in  Br'att'le  'Square  Boston  with  Lists  of  ^ 

Co'rrmrani'cants.  "Baptisms.  Marriages,  and  rTinerala 

TBoston."  T^gar; -  - 

Plymouth  Churoh  Reoords  1620-1859,  tuo  parte,  in 
Colonial  Bobiety  of  Massaohusetta.  Publicationa, 
XXII-2XIII  (Boston,  1921-25). 

Reoords  of  the  First  Churoh  at  Dorchester  1636- 

r?3'4  TBos YbiiT'imT: - - 

Sharpies,  Stephen  Pasohall,  ed.,  Reoords  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  at  Cambridge  in  Kew  EnRland  l75&- 

1830  (Boston.  1906), 

VIII  Miscellaneous  Reoords 
A  Published  Materials 

liassachusetts  Historical  Society,  Collections, 
seventy-nine  vols,  (Boston,  1802  -in  progress)# 

Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  publications, 
thirty-five  vols,  (Boston,  1895-  in  progress ) #' 

Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

eighty-seven  vols,  (Salem,  lbb9-  in  progress')# 

New  England  Historical  and  Ganealogioal  Register 
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(Boston,  1847-  in  progress),  I-L, 

Winthrop  Papers,  five  vols.  (Boston,  1929-1947), 

Lechford,  Thomas,  "Notebook  Kept  By  Thomas  Lechford, 

Esq.,  Lawyer,  In  Boston,  Massachusetts  Bay,  from  June 
27,  1638,  to  July  29,  l64l,"  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  Archaeologle  Americana.  VII  (Cambridge. 

1885). 

Maine  Historical  Society,  Collections,  second  series, 

X  (Portland,  1907). 

Miller,  Perry,  and  Johnson,  Thomas  H.,  eds.,  The  Puritans 
(New  York,  1936) , 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Scots*  Charitable 

Society  of  Boston  with  a  list  of  members  end  officers. 

end  many  Interesting  extracts  from  the  orl glnel  records 

of  the  Society  (Cambridge.  1878) . 

Hull,  John,  "The  Claries  of  John  Hull,  Mint-Master  and 
Tree  surer  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  American 
Antlouarlan  Society,  ArchaeoloRla  Americana.  Ill 
(Be  6 ton,  1857),  109-2^51 

B  Manuscript  Materials 

Commonwealth  of  Massechusetts,  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State: 

Felt  Collection  242- volumes 
Supplementary  Collection,  volumes  243-327 

Essex  Institute,  Salem; 

Buff urn  Papers 

Essex  County  Court  House,  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  Courts: 

Public  Notary  Bcoks  of  Stephen  Sewall  and  ^^ltchell 
Sewall,  two  vols.,  1696-1763. 

Harvard  University,  Baker  Library: 

"A  Collection  of  Papers  Relating  to  the  Iron  Works 
at  Lynn  and  more  Particularly  to  the  Suit  Between 
Mr.  John  Gifford  The  Agent  for  the  Undertakers  of 
the  Iron  Works  and  The  Inhabitants  of  the  I-Iassa- 
chusetts  Bay  Colony  Dated  I650  et .  seq . “  A  single 
copy  typescript  of  these  papers  is  In  the  Baker 
Library. 


Masaaohuaetta  Hlatorioal  Sooioty: 

Aoooimt  BooJc  of  Hugh  Hall,  17E8-1733 

Account  Boole  of  Godfrey  Halbone  and  Abraham 
Redwood,  1733--1735,  Wetmore  Collection* 

Cuahing  Family  papers 

Diary  of  Joaiah  Cotton,  1736«1766. 

Diary  of  Andrew  Eliot  Interleayod  with  Hath*l 
Amea  Almanac  for  1744  (Boston,  1744)* 

Diary  of  Ebenezer  Parlcman,  17S8-1729,  1738- 
1739,  photostatio  copy,  original  at  American 
Antiquarian  Society 

Diary  Fragment  of  Ebenezer  Pierson,  1732 

Ebenezer  Parlonan  singing  boolc  (1721)* 

macellaneoua  Bo\md  Manuaorlpta,  twenty-one 
volunea,  1628-1908 

Robert  Treat  Paine  papers  * 

Joshua  Winslow,  Copy  Boofc  of  Letters 

Winthrop  Papers,  There  is  a  single  copy  typescript 
of  the  forthcoming  volume  aix  of  Winthrop  Papers 

Old  Colony  Hlatorioal  Society,  Taunton,  Uaa8*t 

"Documents  Very  Old,"  three  volumes* 

Boot  of  Thomas  Clap 

Iron  Worta  account  boots 

Plymouth  County  Coxirt  House,  Office  of  the  Clert  of 
Courts 

•^Edward  Winslow  notary  Public,  Benjamin  Drew 
1741-1759" 

Suffolk  County  Court  House,  Office  of  the  Clert  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court: 

Bundle  of  Notarial  Records 
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DC  Broadsides 

Uasaachusetta  Historical  Society,  "Brondaides, 
Ballads  &o  Printed  in  llaBsaohusetta  16S'9~1800, " 
Collections,  LX2Y  (Boston,  1922), 

Winslow,  Ola  Elizabeth,  ed.,  American  Broadside 
Verso  Prom  Imprints  of  the  IVth  &  Conturtea 

(ITew  ■HavenTITOT; -  - 

Broadside  Collection,  Boston  Public  Library 


SHCONDAEY  WORKS 
I  Boolcs 

Adams,  James  Trualow,  The  Pounding  of  Hew  England 
(Boston,  1921}* 

Aicagi,  Roy  Hidemichi,  The  Town  ^oprietora  of  the 
Hew  England  Colonies:  X~atud.v  of  "their  Pevelocmen't. 

Orfranizatioh,  Activities,  und^Controveraiea,  IbEO'^ 

T7vQ"'Cphiildeiphra,''“r524V; -  - - 

Andrews,  Charles  M.,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American 
History,  four  vole.  (New  Haven,  1^)54.1933),  1!* 

Baxter,  W.T.,  The  House  of  Hancock  .‘Dus  iness  in  Boaton 
1724»1775  (Cambridge,  1^)43 )• 

Bishop,  J.  Leander,  A  History  of  American  Manufactures 
from  1608  to  1860,,.^,  ^>#0  vola.  (Philadelphia.  1661^1.'“ 

Brldenbaugh,  Carl,  Cities  in  the  Wilderness*  The  Pirat 

Century  of  Urban  Life  in  America  1626-1^42  (Now  York. 
-  - 


— — .  The  Colonial  Craftsman  (Now  York,  1950)* 

Bolton,  Charles  Knowles,  Scotch  Irish  Pioneers  in 
Ulster  and  America  (Boaton,  1910). 


Calhoun,  Arthur  W.,  A  Social  History  of  the  American 
Family  from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present,  three woct. 

(Clevelu’ni7“I9r7'4'l<|isi: - * 


Clark,  Victor  S.,  Hlatory  of  Ifenufaoturea  in  the 
fctatea,  two  vola,  (liow  Yorjc,  lyii9J# 


CmcnlngH,  John,  Poor  Laws  of  Itesga'ohuaetta  and 
Kaw  York  (Kew  York,  1895J* 

Dorfman,  Joseph,  The  Boononilc  l!ind  In  Araerloan 
ClTlIizatlon  1606«»I6G5.  two  vois»  (New  YorkT'T946 ) • 

Douglas,  Paul  H.,  American  Apprentioeshlp  and 
Industrial  Education,  in  Columbia  tiniveralty"^ 
Stuaiea' in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law, 

Dew,  George  Francis,  Every  Day  Life  in  the 
KassaohusetTS  Bay  Colony  (hoston,  19S5)«' 

Drake,  Samuel  Adams,  Old  Boston  Taverns  and 
Tavern  Clubs  Kev;  Illustrated  'Edition  with"^ 

Aocount  of  "Coles  Inn,"  *^The  bat:er*3  ArD3,*^'"and 

"^Goldea r.aiter  ii.  Viatklns  Boston. 

mJT. — - 

Ford,  Henry  Jones,  The  3ootch»Irish  In  America 
(Princeton,  H.J,,  l&lb) • 

Forbes,  Esther,  Paul  Revere  &  The  World  He  Lived 
In  (Boston,  194XTii 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  &  Selections' from  hia  Writings, ' Henry 
Steelr  "ommager,  ed.,'  (l»ew  York,  1544/^  Modern  Li¬ 
brary  elitio^. 

Franklin,  John  Hope,  From  Slavery  to  Freedom;A, 
History  of  American  Hegro'ea  (Kew  York.  194? }« 

Furnlss,  Edgar  S,  The  Position  of  the  Laborer  la 
a  System  of  Nationaiiam;  A  Study  in  'the  Lat)t>r  ' 
theories  of  the  Later  i:ngii3li  Lier'oantiliata  TBo a t on 

nTstrn -  - 

Greene,  Lorenzo  Johnston,  The  Hegro  In  Colonial 
Hew  England.  1620~1776  (Hew  Y’ork,  1942^* 

Handlin,  Oscar,  The  Uprooted^  The  Epic  Story  of 
the  Great  migration  that  Hade  the  ^limerioan  Peopi# 

(Boston,  1^5^) •  ^ 
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Herekovlts,  Melville  J.,  ?he  Myth  of  the  Negro  Past 
(New  York,  19^1). 

Hutchinson,  Thomae,  The  History  of  the  Colony  and 
Province  of  Kappgchugpttf - £ey  Edited  fro m  the  Author’s 
own  conies  of  voluaes  I  and  II  and  his  Kanuscript  of 
volvur.e  III,  with  a  Menoir  arid  Additional  Notes.  Law¬ 
rence  Shaw  l-layo,  ed.,,  three  Vo  1  s’.  (Cambridge,  1936). 

Jerne^an,  >?arcue  Wilson,  Laboring:  end  Dependent  Cla sees 
in  Colonial  ATnerlca  1607-1733.  Studies  of  the' tlconoraVc. 

Educational,  and  Social  Si srrt illcance  of  Slaves.  Servants , 

Aporentices.  and  Poor  FoliT^^hicago.  19 31*^ 

# 

Johnsbn,  E.A.J.,  American  Economic  Thoug;ht  In  the 
Seventeenth  Century  (London.  1932) , 

Kelso,  Robert  W.,  The  History  of  Public  Poor  Relief 
in  y.Hf sachusetts.  1^20-1920  (Boston.  1922). 

Lauber,  Almon  Wheeler,  Indian  Slavery  in  Colonial 
Times  within  the  Precent  Limits  of  the  United  Stetee , 

in  Columbia  I'nlverFlty  Studies  in  History,  Economics 

end  Public  Law,  LIV,  ill  '(New  York,  1913). 

McFarland,  Raymond,  A  History  of  the  New  England 
Fisheries  with  maps  (University  of  Pe  msylvania ,  1911). 

M.oore,  George  H,,  Notes  on  the  History  of  Slavery  in 
Massachusetts  (Hew  York,  18^6) . 

Morgan,  Edmund  S.,  The  Puriten  Family ; Essays  on  Reli¬ 
gion  and  Domestic  Relations  in  Seventeenth-Century 
New  England  (Eostoh.'  19^). 

Morris,  Richard  3,,  Government  and  Labor  in  Early  Amer¬ 
ica  (Hew  York,  19^). 

Mori son,  Samuel  Eliot,  Bulldera  of  the  Bay  Colony  (Boston, 
1930). 


- -  The  M-aritlme  Hjetory  of  Messachueette  1783-1860 

(Be  Eton,  1921) . 

-  The  Puriten  Proneoet Studies  In  the  Intellectual 

Life  of" ew  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Tiew  York. 
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